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lungen der Skalda, iibersetzt und mit Erléuterungen begleitet. 
Von Kari Simrock. Stuttgart und Tiibingen. 1851. 

2. Bertha die Spinnerinn. Von Kari. Simrock. Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine. 1853. 


3. Der Mythus von Thor. Von Lupvic Untanp. Stuttgart. 
1836. 


4. Deutsche Mythologie. Von Jacos Grimm. Zweite Auflage. 
Gottingen. 1849. ; 

5. Die Deutsche Gotterlehre. Ein Hand-und Lesebuch fiir 
Schule und Haus. Nach Jacob Grimm, u.A. -Von J. W. 
Wor. Géttingen u. Leipzig. 1851. 

6. Die Deutschen Personen-Namen. Von H. F. Orto ABEL. 
Berlin. 1850. 


ge English may be considered fortunate in their kindred. 
Across the Atlantic they have a remarkable family of cousins, 
of singular energy, and perhaps the most expanding, mobile, 
multiplying, “ go a-head” human creatures that ever “ exploited” 
this terrestrial globe. Altogether modern, and with a History, 
respectable, indeed, but of only two short chapters—Puritanism 
and Revolution; with no deep Past, to allure the imagina- 
tion or divide the attention; and with a Present as yet vague, 
undefined, and hardly more settled than the halt of the 
exploring traveller, whose night’s rest is hurried and feverish 
with onward thoughts for to-morrow. Their keen faculties and 
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energies are all set on “ progress,’"—working for times that are 
not, but will be,—for a Future that is to “ beat all creation ;’"— 
a Future, ambitious, vast as the imagination and appetites of 
man. Even Goethe, in a moment of despondency, almost envies 
America for its freedom from “ruined castles, useless remem- 
brances, and vain disputes,” which entangle old nations and 
trouble their hearts, when they ought to be strong for present 
action.* 

And so Cousin Jonathan does a vast stroke of actual work in the 
practical way; preparing the wildernesses for the use of man; trans- 
forming things unowned into property, and European pauperism 
into American prosperity. He studies uses, respects common 
things, cultivates the prose of human life, and estimates values 
at their exchangeable worth in the daily market. Withal he is 
at once a customer and a rival of his English contemporary ; 
rewards industry, and provokes competitive exertion. A very 
respectable, useful, and valuable relative indeed. 

Then, again, in closer neighbourhood, and still occupying 
their ancient seats on that wide and varied portion of old Europe 
which stretches from the North Sea and the Baltic, down the 
Alps and eastward to the confines of the Slavonic world, 
dwell our older German kindred,—valuable, too, and respectable, 
though in a far different way. No two cousins could be more 
unlike in their physical and spiritual environment, than Vetter 
Michel and Cousin Jonathan; and were it not that the English 
stand between them as a connecting link, acknowledged by and 
sympathizing with both, one sees not how the relationship of these 
two outlaying extremities of the old family could be maintained. 
Less successful and victorious in the Actual and Present than 
the English, less sanguine and with less opportunities for the 
construction of a Future than the Americans, the Germans are 
rooted deeper, and cultivate a loving piety for that rich and 
still fertile Past, from which the Americans have cut themselves 
loose altogether; and about which the English, with a distinct and 
proud history of their own, and busy withal with other things, 
without renouncing their share or interest in it, take less 
concern, Thus it happens, that while the American branch of 
the family pioneers the practical Future, and administers to the 
material necessities of the Present, the German part officiates for 
us in the sacred realms of the Past, and assists us spiritually. 





* Here is the melodious original, for the benefit of our American readers : 


“ Amerika du hast es besser, * Dich stort nicht im Innern, 
Als unser Continent der Alte, Zu lebendiger Zeit, 
Hast keine verfallene Schlosser, Unniitzes Erinnern, 


Und keine Basalte. Und vergeblieher Streit.” 
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We accord thankful recognition of both; while we doubt not 
that the English also, in one way or another, contribute their due 
share of services to the common inheritance. Long may these 
three branches of the Teutonic stock be only helpful to each 
other. Sprung together from their common mother, Nerthus, 
dispersed for a while by the force of their expansive nature, to 
to be re-united again, we will hope, after ages and many labours, 
as victorious sons of their great progenitress ! 

It is with some of the recent labours of the German branch 
that our business at present lies. Australias, Californias, “ export 
trade,” and “ Baltic fleets,” speak loudly for themselves ; the works 
of the student require an interpreter. 

The German people have not been happy in their national 
development. The performance has not been equal to the 
promise. The sheltering foliage of the tree bears no proportion 
to the depth and extent of its root. That which is patent in their 
situation, and meets the general eye, is no adequate image of what 
is latent and hidden. Whether the plan of the edifice was too vast 
and ambitious, exceeding the powers or resources of the builders 
(as is the case with those cathedrals, it Cologne and elsewhere, left 
in unfinished grandeur), or whether it be owing to misfortunes 
beyond the control of mortal man,—the Heilige Deutsche Reich, 
sublime in conception, manifoldly rich and beautiful in its details 
and completed portions, never got itself quite established, so as 
to stand by virtue of its own gravity. It required in its best 
days the hands of a strong Emperor to hold it together; and 
Nature, unfortunately, is not profuse in sending Henry Fowlers, 
Ottos, and Frederics of the Staufen blood. The Reich, or 
Empire, was in reality a federal Republic; headed by an 
elective president for life, bearing the title of Kaiser; under 
whose protective rule, free cities, ecclesiastical states, duke- 
doms, earldoms, political bodies and communities of all sizes 
and varieties, were to be at once individually independent 
and colleetively united. Moreover it was to be a Republic based, 
not on “self-interest,” but on loyalty; the president was a “sacred” 
Emperor ; sacred both by virtue of prescription and of power. 
The rough realities of the times did not allow of a Roi fainéant of 
mere prescription ; but, unfortunately, the various and divergent 
elements of the Commonwealth led to ever-recurring “trials of 
strength,” to ascertain where, at given periods, the real power 
lay ; while the innate individualism of the German character, the 
self-asserting posture of the unit against the aggregate, and of 
the part against the whole, acting as an ever-present centrifugal 
force, prevented that amount of centralization by which the 
French kings overcame their provincial difficulties. Thus the 
duality, inherent in federations, took now this shape, now that; 
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Princes and Reich (or states and union, as an American would 
say), Kaiser and Pope, Welf and Waiblingen, Catholic and 
Protestant, till, at last, the drawn battle of thirty years’ 
duration ended, at the Peace of Westphalia, in a compromise 
not accepted as final, but against which all parties protest ; and 
which still provides the agitator with an inexhaustible theme for 
declamation, and the patriot with a serious life-task. 

During a great part of the Middle Ages, the office of the 
German Kaiser, the successor of the Roman Cesars, was looked 
upon as the highest temporal authority upon earth; he was to 
protect the weak, to right the injured, and see justice done in the 
world. “Two swords’—says the old German law-book, the 
Saxon - mirror — “ has God left to the kingdom of this 
world; to the Pope the spiritual, to the Kaiser the tem- 
poral.” “One God, one Pope, one Emperor,” is Dante's con- 
stitutional formula. The strong emperors, men of singularly 
heroic stature in every sense, were fully alive to the duties and 
rights of this their high calling ; and with sword and sceptre made 
Germany, in those times, the “‘ Empire-state” of the world. Those, 
accordingly, are the times on which the national mind loves to 
dwell; and the German, for his “ Elizabethan A®ra,” goes back 
to the Hohenstaufens, to the great Barbarossa, the ideal-Emperor, 
who, according to popular tradition, is not dead, but asleep in 
the Hartz mountain; and he will awake some day, will reappear 
in his strength to uphold justice, vex evil-doers, and establish the 
Empire in its glory. Why does he tarry so long? 

If a nation has, at any period of its history, accomplished 
greatness, it is a bright possession for ever. “That which has 
been, is proof of what will be;” at all events, of what may be. 
Naturally, therefore, the German, at times of national depression 
and disappointments, when things close by and all around him 
look but dim and dismal, turns his eye up to the silent heavens 
of his past history, and points to the stars that are shining there 
still radiant; the day is against him, but he looks to the 
*‘ eternal courses,” and hopes and plots on towards better times, 
ever preparing for “ Barbarossa’s return.” Amidst all the terri- 
torial divisions and slidings up and down of the body politic, 
there is still one soul breathing through. the whole — the 
Language; and one common ground of intelligence—the Litera- 
ture. Accordingly, to the German student “ Literature” is some- 
thing more and something besides that which it is to others; 
it is what the Delphian sanctuary was to the whole Grecian 
people ;—it is his national Temple and Parliament. Language 
and Literature are the Lares and Penates in the sacred paternal 
household, the touch of which is electric to all the dispersed, 
disunited children of the Fatherland. It is curious how 
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this has been instinctively felt at various epochs of national 
danger and discomfiture. Thus, after the Peace of Ryswyk, 
when the poor tottering “ Holy Empire” lost the imperial city 
of Strasburg, with the beautiful Alsatian country, and the big 
shadow of Louis XIV. hovered ominously over Germany, indeed 
over Europe, the great Leibnitz, unsuccessful in other attempts to 
turn away the French danger, wrote his still celebrated treatise 
on the culture of the German language. Ever since the disas- 
trous time of the thirty years’ war, during which a whole genera- 
tion passed its life amidst tumult and confusion, in the field, the 
camp, and the tavern, the language of the Minnesingers and of 
Luther had been much degraded, had sunk into a mere clownish 
jargon—the “ better classes” patronizing French, and the learned 
holding by Latin. It was under these dark circumstances that 
Leibnitz thought national regeneration might be initiated by 
rescuing the national language out of the mud in which it had 
been trodden; it was a happy thought, which, in the end, proved 
successful. Leibnitz found successors in Lessing, Klopstock, 
Goethe ; and above all, Leibnitz’s illustrious friend, the accom- 
plished Queen Sophia of Brandenburg, by the favour of heaven, 
had a grandson, who fought the battle of Rosbach, and destroyed 
the French prestige for a while. But the battle of Rosbach was 
followed by that of Jena, and the fortunes of Germany were 
laid low once more. Kings and princes submitted—despaired ; 
but there was one man who did not despair. Fichte, the heroic 
professor, delivered his “ Discourses to the German Nation,” 
fulfilling, through this most modern medium, the ancient and 
venerable office of Prophet and Sage to his people; to interpret 
to them the meaning of their history, and the duties and hopes 
of their destiny. He reminded them, amongst other things, of 
their one great national possession—their Language; that it 
was an original idiomatic tongue; not one that had been put 
upon them cloak-like from without, as was the case with the 
French and other Romanic languages, but that it had sprung 
from the nature of their own being—had grown with them like 
their own skin; that it possessed the germs of unlimited growth, 
and the means to bring every highest aspiration home to the 
hearts of the people. Fichte’s enthusiastic hearers became the 
leaders in the “ War of Deliverance,” himself being with difficulty 
withheld from “ shouldering a musket.” 

Again, after the failure of 1848, when the young generations 
had “ waxed fat and kicked,” but could not scale Olympus at 
one single leap ; the champions of the Pauls Kirche, with “ dimi- 
nished heads” but undismayed, returned to their studies “ to 
fashion out the plates and instruments of armed justice in defence 
of beleaguered truth.” Hence, abstract philosophical specula- 
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tions have since that period given way to concrete historical ‘ 
studies; and biographies, monographs, popular editions of -/{%a> + 
chronicles and historical books in general, are now the most 1 
notable productions of the German press: potions from Mimir's 3 
well to nourish the tree of Nationality, seeing that its much 
desired fruit, Unity, had not yet fully ripened. “If,” says Jacob 
Grimm, (in his recent preface to the “ Deutsche Wérterbuch,”) 
“after the thunderstorm of 1848 heavy reverberations still trouble 
our atmosphere, language and history may show the inexhaus- 
tible virtue of their composing power.” Pertz, the learned editor 
of the ‘‘ Monumenta Germanie Historica,” dwells upon the pecu- 
liar need of the German people to be made familiar with their 
ancestral history, “if they are to save their nobler self for future 
days.”* Dr. Abel, in the ingenious little book we have quoted 
above, preaches to his people a sermon on “ Names,” holding up 
the manly Teutonic spirit of the ancestral Isengrims, Brunos, and 
Brunhildes, against the tame modern Theodors, Josephs, Rosettas, 
and Louisas, imported from the Hebrew Bible and French novels; 
whilst Simrock, the indefatigable, thinks that “ the national gods 
are not satisfied with the erection of their statues in museums, but 
require a resurrection in our hearts ;’+ and in his patriotic ire at 
some “able editors” for their ignorance of the mythological 
meaning of Gefion, the name of the Danish frigate which the 
Holsteiners had had the good luck to capture, goes even to the 
length of exclaiming, “ Our gods have forgotten us, because we 
first forgot them !”"—for which pagan sentiment, it is to be hoped, 
his father director will have granted him an easy absolution. 
From our hands, indeed, there are nothing but thanks due to the 
learned professor, for it is mainly by the help of his labours— 
industrious pioneer as he is in the sacred forest of Teutonic 
antiquity—that we now purpose to lead the English reader. if it 
be only to the outskirts of those dim and hidden regions, to try 
whether we can still catch some intelligible sounds of the voice 
of far-gone ages, telling of “gods and heroes,” the ideals and 
companions of our forefathers at the time Pope Gregory made 
“acquaintance with those “angelic” young Angles in the slave- 
market at Rome. 

For we are now to ascend to a period when all Saxondom 
(from which many nations have, in the course of ages, walked off 
and followed their own peculiar ways), though politically divided, 
was still bound together by identity of language, laws, and religion, 
when Odin was still at the head of them all, and his Valhal, 











* “Die Geschichtschreiber der deutschen Vorzeit.” Berlin, 1849. Vor- 
+ “Die Edda,” &c. p. 318. 
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the gathering-place.of the brave, still their common point of 
aspiration, their ideal home. And this, their common belief, 
the Odin-religion,* as we will call it, was by no means that 
“superstition of the grossest and most barbarous kind, not 
reduced to any system,” as David Hume—no good judge of 
religious belief—would have us think. Not only the “Scriptures” 
of Odinism, such as they have come down to us through northern 
channels, but the occasional historical glimpses we get of the indivi- 
cual moral worth and of the social conditions that had sprung up 
under that “superstition,” tell far differently. The early chroni- 
clers, through whose eyes we are obliged to see whatever is still 
to be seen of those periods of history, were all zealous Church- 
men, abominating the heathenism they had supplanted, or had 
still to battle against. Yet one of these, in speaking of the once 
famous city of Jumne or Jumneta, says, “its inhubitants were 
held in the yoke of pagan superstition to the end; yet, as regards 
morals and hospitality, a more honourable and kind-hearted 
people could not be found.’+ Adam of Bremen, in whose life- 
time the great temple at Upsala still flourished, rejoicing over 
the conversion of the Icelandic people, adds, ‘‘ Although even 
before receiving the faith, living after a certain law of nature, 
they had not differed much from our religion.”{ Of Thorkel, 
T'horstone’s son, one of the early settlers in Iceland, it is recorded 
that, ‘‘ when he was sick unto death, he caused himself to be 
carried out into the sunshine, and commended himself into the 
hands of the God who created the sun. He had also led as pure 
a life as the best Christian man."§ King Ethelbert, we know, 
when St. Augustine and his strange band of foreigners, “ bearing 
a silver cross for their banner, and the image of our Lord and 
Saviour painted on a board,” arrived in this island, received them 
with a courtesy and discretion that would do honour to any Chris- 
tian gentleman ; and what reader of old books has not been 
touched by the simple beauty of that Northumbrian chief's speech, 
as reported by the Venerable Bede? King Edwin, pressed by the 
sweet blandishments of his Kentish wife, and the more stern soli- 
citations of Paulinus her priest, called a council of his chief men 





* To call it “ Northern” or “Scandinavian,” merely because its most im- 
portant Scriptures have been written down in those countries, would be 
unjustly narrowing its importance; the religion loitered longest in those 
countries; but it might be called English or Saxon with as much right as 
Scandinavian : it was the religion of the whole Teutonic race, and came—we 
know not whence. 

+ “ Helmold, Chronik der Slaven.” Berlin, 1852. p. 7. - 

t Pertz: “Monumenta Germanie Historica.” nina: 1846), vil. 
385. 

§ “Landnamabok,” i. 9, quoted in Dahlmann’s “Geschichte von Danne- 
mark.” Hamburg, 1841. ii. 109. 
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to consider the grave question of Religion: were they to exchange 
Odin and Thor for Jehovah and Jesus? The chiefs sat in 
earnest debate, when one of them spake to this effect :— 


“The present life of man, O king, seems to me, in comparison of 
that time which is unknown to us, like to the swift flight of a sparrow 
through the room wherein you sit at supper in winter, with your com- 
manders and ministers, and a good fire in the midst, while the storms 
of rain and snow prevail abroad; the sparrow, I say, flying in at one 
door; and immediately out at another, whilst he is within is safe from 
the wintry storm; but after a short space of fair weather, he imme- 
diately vanishes out of your sight into the dark winter from which he 
had emerged. So this life of man appears for a short space, but of 
what went before, or what is to follow, we are utterly ignorant. If, 
therefore, this new doctrine contains something more certain, it seems 
justly to deserve to be followed.” * 


The sense of the infinite was awake in that heart. Odinism 
was on its wane, and had ceased to satisfy the yearnings of 
sincere men. Forms'of religion are exhaustible ; but the worship 
which had brought its votaries thus far, must have been some- 
thing better than a “gross superstition.” What was it? In 
endeavouring to answer this question, the first thing that strikes 
us as a notable feature in the religion of Odin is, that it was 
original and indigenous; it was not imported from a foreign 
people of different character and conditions, but of home-growth, 
nursed in native forests, and in the hearts of men of the same 
blood and race. Hence it took the colour of the country, 
reflected the minds and aspirations, and applied itself to the 
circumstances of its votaries. It was the religion—that is, the 
conception of the relationship between man, the universe, and its 
Maker—of Teutonic men encompassed with Teutonic conditions 
of life. The aspiration and endowments of their own race, 
not of a foreign one, it idealized into supreme virtues; the duties 
demanded by their circumstances and environments it transformed 
into divine commandments. Somnolent contemplation may be 
suitable to the languid Hindoo, passive humility and acquiescence 
to the enslaved Asiatic; but the supreme virtue of the free, 
vigorous, cheery Teutonic man was valour, action; positive, not 
negative virtue: none but heroes entered Valhal; the no-bodies 
went to the dull limbo of oblivion. 

But healthy strength in the human soul—so kindly has the 
Maker dealt with the children of men—is ever accompanied by a 
proportionate measure of tenderness, pity. These qualities alsa 
are native to the Teutonic race ; and, accordingly, we find them 
reflected in their religious beliefs. At the death of Balder, all 








* Bede’s “ Ecclesiastical History of England.” Bohn’s edition. p. 95. 
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nature weeps; Nanna, his beloved, cannot be comforted, but 
breaks her heart and goes with him,—‘‘ Where thou art, there 
will I be.” Freia has been forsaken by her husband: she wan- 
ders over the whole world in search of him, “weeping golden 
tears.” Loki, the evil-doer, suffers just punishment, is aban- 
doned by gods and men; but there is pity for him, too; Sigyn, 
his wretched old wife, patiently abides with him, tries to assuage 
his pain by her poor contrivances ! 

And there is a third native quality of the Teutonic mind which has 
passed over into his native religion: the feeling of Wonder, the sense 
of the Infinite, which lies at the base of all religion as well as of 
poetry. It is a quality that often leads to superstition, which it 
is easy to sneer at in our day. But it should always be remem- 
bered, that “ superstition” is one pernicious extreme, of which 
unbelief is the other, not less pernicious. Goethe, certainly not 
a superstitious man himself, in remarking on Luther's notions 
about the devil, observes how serviceable it was to him as a man 
of action, sorely vexed by conflicts within and without, to picture 
to himself all the hostile elements which it was needful for him to 
overcome, as one hateful monster “ with horns and tail and claws;” 
thereby arousing his heroic temper to do battle against the fiend- 
like, without truce or compromise. Goethe adds, that super- 
stition was the inheritance of energetic, pregnant, progressive 
natures, who love wonder because it excites the sense of the sub- 
lime which their soul is capable of; while unbelief belongs to 
thin, limited and retrograde people, whose very existence is endan- 
gered by anything sublime, and which naturally enough they 
deny till it has become “historical.” Such is Goethe's estimate 
of the comparative merit of superstition and unbelief. The 
Teutonic heart, however, with its “sense of the infinite,” pos- 
sessed in itself a healthy check against the extravagances of its 
wondering tendencies ; humour, still observable in the race, lurks 
in hidden recesses, ready to step forth in emergencies, and make 
the heart laugh, as it were, at its own imaginations. 

The ancient Teutonic man, with his healthful, joyous strength 
and elasticity, roaming over sea and land in pursuit of manly 
adventure, knew no fear of death; neither was life mournful to 
him, or a mere burden to be endured for the sake of ‘ hereafter.” 
Life was for action, and the gods were propitious to the brave. 
Yet was his soul strangely affected by the ever-shifting, changing 
nature of things. The bright day is beautiful, and such a 
majestic luminary must certainly rule for ever ; but a little while, 
and the grey twilight creeps on, enveloping the day as with a 
veil, and anon black mysterious night covers the earth. What 
has become of the day and its fiery ruler? And there is the 
glorious summer-season, clothing the hills with verdure, and 
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inspiring all creatures with joy. Its heat has melted the icebergs, 
it 1s so strong; surely it must prevail? But the days grow 
shorter, and the leaves wither and fall, the hills turn grey and 


sad; black clouds come riding upon the back of the whirlwind, 
and lo! wild winter is uppermost again, and the keen Yétuns | 
& 








are busy destroying the fair handiwork of gods and men: where 
is Thor the Thunderer ?—Life itself wastes and wanes ; this arm, 
once so vigorous and all-powerful, has grown unsteady and help- 
less ; Iduna, the beautiful maiden, bright as the blooming apple- 
tree, is old now, and shrunken, and her eyes are dim. Are 
we the same we were, or what are we ?—These apprehensive 
feelings, inexpressible “ pre-sentiments,” working as “‘ inner expe- 
riences” in the Teutonic soul from of old, had their important 
share in the building up of the Odin-religion. 

Summing up these preliminary remarks, then, we recognise 
certain moral traits, and such as are akin to them, as characteristic 


of the Teutonic race, and forming, correspondingly, the bases of 
their beliefs; they are: Valour, Pity, Wonder tempered by 
humour, Openness to impressions of Nature and her phenomena. 

} 


These provide us also with the key to the mythical stories in 
which these beliefs are embodied. 

For, with youthful generations, as with the young people of 
all generations, the imaginative faculties are more active than 
the logical. They apprehend ‘Truth in the concrete, rather 
than in the abstract. ‘They think in images; and the image and 
the thought become identical to them. Hence the origin of 
myths, which are not true, but contain the truth. “ Una verité 
ascosa sotto una bella menzogna,’ as Dante defines Allegory. 
Truth presented in the form of beauty. That is, they present 
themselves to us in this dual character; at their birth there was 
no such duality present: the thought and the image were one. 
For man is a symbolizer from the beginning ; he forms the link 
between two worlds—the material and the moral, the seen and 
the unseen. He takes his experiences from external phenomena, 
and marries them to the suggestions of his own mind. 

“Man is the world’s high Priest: he doth present 
The sacrifice for all; while they below 


Unto the service mutter an assent, 
Such as springs use that fall, and winds that blow.” 


Daily and hourly we acknowledge the moral meanings of 
material things, and name the spiritual answers which our inner 
world makes to their outer solicitations. We call fire and light 
“ cheerful,” and night “dismal” and “dreary.” The spring- 
season expands our heart with hope; the fall of the leaf oppresses 
it with sadness. The “distant blue hills,” mere rocks and sand + 
coloured by the atmosphere, what language do they speak to our 
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soul? And the starry heavens, and the boundless sea !—The 
“beneficent” sunshine ripens the golden harvest; “cruel” frost 
benumbs creation;—and so on, whenever the outward sense is 
touched, the vibrations of an inward sentiment are felt. 

To the mind of our ancient fathers, the Universe, with its per- 
manence and changefulness, the mutual dependency of all things, 
and the connexion of the nearest with the most distant, suggested 
itself under the image of a TREE, the tree Yggdrasil ;* the World- 
Tree, the tree of Time and of Existence.t From the dark, cold 
regions of subterranean Niflheim (Mist-country)—where metals 
grow and rivers gather, and whence life comes and whither it 
returns—Y ggdrasil, passing through Midgard, the dwelling-place 
of man, ascends into the blissful realms of Asgard,{ the seat of the 
gods ; daily they assemble under it to hold council and pronounce 
judgment. It has three roots, watered by three sacred wells; one of 
these is Mimir’s well, the well of knowledge: Mimir is a most 
ancient giant, older than Odin himself, grown knowing by long 
experience ; what changes has he not seen! Thus the tree 
Yggdrasil grows, nourished by three wells, sustaining and glad- 
dening all life. But, alas, its sides are open to decay ; the serpent 
Niedhégr (gnawing envy) nibbles at its base; four stags (Daim 
and Dualinn, death and procrastination, are the names of two of 
them) feed upon its buds; and a restless squirrel, Ratatéskur 
(busybody), is ever on the move, causing mischief between the 
serpent below and the white eagle, which perches high up 
amongst the branches, seeing many things :—‘‘ More harm suffers 
Yggdrasil than is known unto men: the deer feed above, it 
grows hollow at the trunk, Niedhégr gnaws it below.”§ Evi- 
dently the majestic Tree, with its depth and height, sheltering 
all things, is doomed and cannot last for ever. But as yet the 
three Norna, the fates, Urt, Werdandi, Skuld, the Past, the Pre- 
sent, the Future, sit watchful, watering its roots, prolonging its 
existence. 

There are Gods, and there are Yotuns, or giants ; the latter, 
wild destructive forces, are kept in check by the sustaining powers 
and ruling foresight of the gods. These are called Asen or Ansen, 
which has nothing to do with Asia, but is said to be derived from 





* Signifying literally the bearer of Jgr (terror), that is of Odin, say etymo- 
logists ; the Tree on which Odin himself grew. 

+ World (from Wer-alt, man’s age), like Seculum, originally signified Age, 
Time: Time and the World constitute life. 

t Midgard, Asgard: Men’syard, God’syard ; gard, a most ancient and vener- 
able word, common to many tongues, and signifying an enclosure, a fenced-in 
place: yard, ward, garden, jzrdin, giardino ; Stuttgart, Belgrad, Novgorod; also 
guard, garder, &c. are all the same word. 

§ The younger Edda, Demi-saga, 16. 
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a word signifying timber or beam: that which supports the build 
ing; thus the Edda calls the gods “the beams and rafters of the 
world ;” if they were to give way, all things would break down. 

The giants are older than the gods—Chaos precedes Cosmos ; 
at least, older than the Asa gods, and what has been before these, 
we know not. Odin or Woudan (the former is the Scandinavian, 
the latter the Saxon form of the word) is the chief of the Asen ; 
the Alfadur or Diespiter (Jupiter). He is the most “ spiritual” 
of the gods, being connected with the air* (like Zeus), and with 
thought. Two ravens, Thought and Remembrance (Hugin and 
Mumir), attend at his ears, informing him of all things; his 
horse Sleipnir, rapid as the wind, gives him a quasi-omni- 
presence. He presides over wars, and confers victory ; war being 
then the most sublime business, fit to be under the special care 
of the Highest. But he is also the inventor of runes, and in- 
spirer of poetic rapture. He has many names: Alfadur, Fim- 
bultyr (the dreadful god); as Lord of the Water, he is called 
Hnikar (hence Nix and Neckar) ; he is also Osca, Wunsch, that 
is, Wish, and can grant the wishes of men; wish, in its ancient 
meaning, corresponding to our modern “ideal:” he can realize 
the ideal! 

Odin travels much up and down the worlds; on these occa- 
sions he is mostly seen in company, the party constituting a divine 
Trilogy: Har, Jafnhar, Thritti (the high, the equally high, and 
the third); Odin, Wili (will), We (wich, holy); Odin, Loki, 
Hoenir : air, fire, water, or the gods of these elements.—Let the 
reader notice the double character indicated in these Trilogies, 
the moral or spiritual, and the physical or elementary. Thus 
Odin—Loki—Hoenir, created the material world; but Odin— 
Wili—We, created man with a soul. The Three, so the Véluspa 
relates, walking on the shore, found Ask and Embla (ash and 
elm), “‘ powerless and with no purpose, possessed of neither soul 
nor sense, nor blood, nor motion, ncr blooming colour: Odin 
gave soul; Hoenir gave sense; and Sodur (fire) gave blooming 
colour.” 

Odin’s seat is in Valhal (hall of the chosen), where he collects 
round him all heroes who have died the death of the brave. 

Odin is the chief god: and there are in all twelve gods, and 
also twelve goddesses ;—as, indeed, every plurality that is not 
three or seven, must needs be twelve ;—but the gods are all sons, 
emanations of Odin, as the women are personifications of different 
attributes of Freia. 





* Grimm derives Woudan from watan, wada, to wade, the Latin vadere, and 
defines Odin as the moving and inspiriting power, “qui omnia permeat.”— 
“ Deutsche Mythologie,” p. 120. 
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The most interesting of these sons and peers of Odin is, pro- 
bably, Balder, his “much beloved.” Balder's name designates 
him as the “ Shining one,” the beautiful and good. A peculiar 
awe and sacredness belongs to it: in Anglo-Saxon, baldor and 
bealdor came to signify Lord. His dwelling-place is Breidablick, 
broad-glow; “nought unclean may abide there, and no unjust 
thing is recorded of it.” He is associated with light, the sun, and 
the summer-season.— Here, again, we have a physical and an 
ethical side united in one personage; as, indeed, we shall find 
to be the case throughout with all these mythological figures. 
This requires a word of explanation. The records of Odinism, 
from which we learn what we know of its mythology, picture it 
to us such as it was, or was remembered to be, at a very late 
period of its existence. But it had existed for we know not how 
many generations, was the growth of countless ages, and, of 
course, must have passed through a variety of phases before it 
arrived at this final one. From other matters, more within reach 
of the historical plummet, we know that significant words which 
have travelled a long road, often get their meaning altered by the 
way; the same-sounding word calling up different thoughts in 
different generations. Thus, Gehenna, from a locality be- 
came an abstraction ; and the office of the original Pontifex, who, 
standing upon the bridge which separated hostile armies, made 
peace between them, must have greatly differed from that of the 
present Pontiff, with French bayonets keeping the peace for him 
upon his own bridge.—The physical or elementary character of 
the gods, so much we can still perceive, belonged to an earlier 
and more remote period ; the ethical, which bears a certain symbo- 
lical relation to the other, prevailed later, and reduced the original 
physical signification to a mere allegorical foil for the moral one. 
** That was not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural ;” 
which seems here also to have been the order of growth. The im- 
pressions of elementary phenomena called forth moral associations ; 
and the two became identified. Man, “the symbolizer,” associeted 
Light, Warmth, the life-sustaining Air, the Fruitful season, with 
thoughts of Joy, of Goodness, Mildness, and Beneficence ; Night, 
Frost, Storms, affected him as things Sad, Hostile, and Terrible. 
Fire and water are of double nature, friendly and destructive. 
These “forces,” to the young imagination, became animated 
beings, beings with a will, Divine Powers ;—whose functions 
multiplied and expanded with the growth of time, and the addi- 
tions and modifications of many generations. In the myths, 
these various functions of the gods blend and play into each 
other, recognisable but inseparable, like the colours of shot silk, 
producing a vague, playful, uncertain picture. They address us 
more in the manner of music than of logic. 
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Thus, then, Balder represents Light, Sun, and Summer, and 
also, Benevolence, Justice, Goodness. He is the favourite of 
gods and men; has no particular office to fulfil, but is “Goodness 
itself ;” his mere presence in the council of the gods causes 
justice to be done; and his death, of which more anon, “is the 
saddest thing that ever befel gods or men.” 

An old English poet, also, who could never have heard of 
Balder's death, sings thus of “The Decay of Summer :"— 


‘*Fair summer droops, droop men and beasts therefore, 
So fair a summer look - never more: 
All good things vanish less than in a day, 
Peace, plenty, pleasure, suddenly decay. 
Go not yet away, bright soul of the sad year, 
The earth is hell when thou leavest to appear.” 


As Balder is the most interesting of the dwellers in Asgard, 
so unquestionably the most efficient amongst them is Thor, Asa- 
Thor, the strong son of Odin. A most practical business-like 
god, and son of a god; ready, wide-awake, always about doing 
his father’s work; knocking some mischievous big Yétun on the 
head; shielding the realms of organized creation from the attacks 
of chaotic intruders, or helping some poor devil of a mortal out 
of his plight. If Balder be styled “ the beautiful,” we may justly 
call his brother Thor “ the useful.” Nor have his many services 
remained unacknowledged ; for he rose and rose, till men con- 
sidered him equal and even superior to his father, and called him 
affectionately Attla or Altha—‘ the old governor,” or papa. In 
Norway, he was worshipped as the chief god; and Adam of 
Bremen calls him ‘“ Potentissime,”’ and describes his statue at 
Upsala, as occupying the central place, with Odin and Freir at 
each side of him. The Germans, however (showing thus early 
their taste for the spiritual and the “aérial”), and amongst 
them our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, remained to the last true 
to Odin the Spirit=or Air-god. Thor was Donar—thunder, 
that being his elementary or meteorological function. It has 
been considered a noticeable feature, that the Teutonic peasant 
was not frightened at Thunder, but loved him as his friend and 
helper. 

Thor is thunder, and his operations are carried on in summer. 
He has a famous hammer, Midllnir—‘‘the Smasher ;” but he 
has the use of it during four months in the year only: for the 
remaining eight months it lies buried under-ground “ eight rasts 
deep.” The frost and stone-Yétuns, who know its virtue too 
well, try to keep it from him; but it returns to Thor's grasp with 
every returning spring. There is an amusing myth connected 
with this, called ‘‘ The Recovery of the Hammer.” Thor awakens 
out of a deep sleep, and misses his hammer. Great is his rage 
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thereat. He summons Loki :—‘ Listen, what the earth does 
not imagine, nor the heavens expect: my hammer is stolen!” 
Loki, a shifty fellow in his way, hurries off in search of it to 
the mountain-regions where Yétuns dwell. He finds Thrym 
lounging at his ease on the brow of a hill, amongst his dogs 
and horses. ‘‘ What news amongst the Asen, and what brings 
you all alone to Yétunland?” asks T’hrym, combing the mane 
of his favourite mare. “Things are but middling in Asgard ; 
hast thou stolen Hlorridi’s* hammer, sirrah ?” is Loki’s uncere- 
monial reply. “Stolen? Ay, and hid it eight rasts (miles) 
deep under ground ; and, on my troth, it shall never be restored 
unless I receive Freia as bride in exchange,” blusters the giant. 
Loki hastens back with the news to Asgard. Thor, with nothing 
so much as his hammer at heart, invites the Lady Freia to put 
on her bridal garment, and accompany him to Yétunland. Freia, 
properly indignant at such insulting proposition, raises such a 
clamour, that all the Asen hasten to the scene. Serious con- 
sultation follows. Freia will have nothing to do with the giant- 
lubber, that is certain; yet the hammer is not deemed too dear at 
any price; what is to be done? THfeimdal the subtle, fertile in 
device, proposes stratagem ; all means are fair in treating with a 
brutal Yétun. Let Asa-Thor envelope his limbs in the bridal 
linen ; Freia shall lend him her glittering necklace and her veil ; 
thus disguised, let him seek the giant, and watch his opportunity. 
Thor, half ashamed at the womanish trick, reluctantly consents ; 
must recover his hammer—anyhow. Loki, the shifty, who likes 
a trick for its own sake, accompanies him in the character of a 
female attendant. Thor's car rolls off with them, “ rocks burst, 
sparks fly,” as the two drove towards Giant-land. Giant Thrym, 
meanwhile, is not remiss in preparation (“has his benches 
scoured”) to receive so distinguished a bride; his big head full 
of bluster and self-gratulation. ‘ Golden-horned cattle are mine, 
and precious treasures; wanted nothing but Freia, and here she 
comes to be my wife—hurra!” Was ever giant like successful. 
The guests sit down to dinner. Ale “without stint” is handed 
to the Yétun company. Freia-Thor, with veiled face, con- 
sumes a whole ox, eight salmon, besides all the sweetmeats pro- 
vided for the ladies, and she drinks three barrels of meth. ‘ Did 
ever bride betrothed, or maiden fair, gulp like that?” exclaims 
the startled bridegroom. “ Hush,” whispers abigail Loki, into 
his ear; “ Freia has not tasted food for a week, so intense was 
her desire to arrive in Yétunland.” Flattered by so much devo- 
tion, Thrym will kiss his bride; lifts her veil, but starts back 
alarmed. “Ha! what flaming eyes; methinks her look is glowing 





* Hlorridi, one-of the names of Thor, supposed to mean Sox of the Earth. 
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fire!” Again dame Loki explains persuasively, “She has not 
closed her eyes these eight nights, restless with longing for 
Y6tunland.” Hereupon Thrym gives the word to proceed with 
the ceremony. The hammer is fetched, and placed with proper 
solemnity on the bride's lap—that being then, as it seems, the 
orthodox form of marriage - consecration. But fancy Thor's 
emotion at the sight of Midllnir! He grasps it with might, 
annihilates Thrym with a single stroke, knocks the Yétun gentry 
present all to pieces, and pays Thrym’s “ dismal sister,” who had 
asked for a wedding gift, with “ blows for shillings.” Thus came 
Odin’s son by his hammer again. 

Thrym, say the commentators, is Winter ; robs the fair creation 
of its treasures, and conceals them in his icy strongholds. His 
immoderate greed growing with his strength, nothing is safe from 
him : he covets even Freia, the grace and ornament of the world, 
and attempts to secure her. But returning spring puts a sudden 
end to his power; and re-awakened Thor—summer-heat and 
thunder—destroys the Frost-Yétuns, and resumes his fertilizing 
power. 

Thor is the patron of hinds and peasants, and of rural opera- 
tions, as Odin is of warfare, the occupation of lords and princes. 
They each have their favourites; those of Odin are generally 
kings and founders of states; those of Thor are extirpators of 
forests (T'raetelyas) and swamps, builders of bridges, cultivators; 
heroes of peaceful conquest, gained with the loss of sweat rather 
than of blood. The heroic fighters, after death, go to Odin; 
but Thor receives the painful workers. His mother was Yorth, 
the earth; his wife is Sif, the golden-haired, the ripe corn-field 
or harvest, fit joy and reward of the laborious son of Yérth. 
By another sterner wife, Yarnsaza, which means Ironrock (by 
contact with rough exertion), he has two sons, Modi (courage), 
and Magni (force). He also takes two rustics, the son and 
daughter of a peasant, into his employ; T'hialfi (the helpful), 
and Réskwa (the handy), and gets much service out of them; 
they having to work the land after he has cleared it of obstacles 
and Yétuns. 

Thor's seat is in Thrudwangr, Castle Arable, domain of the 
arable land; thither he always returns after his journeyings and 
adventures in Yétunland, where he gains ground upon the chaotic 
Yétuns, forces them ever deeper back into their stony wilder- 
nesses ; so that, by the labour of the peasant, rocky deserts may 
become fertile fields, and the wild forces of nature be tamed to 
useful service. Is not the worship of Thor still very effective 
amongst the descendants of Hengst and Horsa? 

Freir is the god of fertility, of wedded love, and of peace also ; 
he gives rain and sunshine and fruitful seasons. He is beautiful 
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and benign, and of a mild impressible temperament, peculiar to 
his race: for he came among the Asen by adoption, but was 
born amongst the Vanes, a somewhat mysterious other dynasty 
of gods, who had been conquered and superseded by the stronger 
and more warlike Odin dynasty. The Vanes are beings of more 
sensuous natures; they are all handsome, and of a tender, melting 
disposition. They are connected with the water, which is the 
source of fertility; the Asen belong to the air, and are of a 
higher spirit and sterner mood. 

Freir's sister is Freia, the beautiful and graceful, the Teutonic 
Venus Urania ; their father is Niérdr, who lives by the sea-shore, 
at a-place called Noa-tun, shiptown (which also is said to be’ the 
signification of London); he superintends the sea-winds, and 
favours navigation. After his translation amongst the Asen, 
Niérdr married Skadi, a Yétun’s daughter, and dweller amongst 
the rocks of Thrymheim, windland. She had chosen him for 
the beauty of his feet; but the union was not a happy one. 
Skadi could not bear to dwell by the flat desolate sea-shore of 
her husband's home, and wept as she thought of her native moun- 
tains. Nidrdr felt miserable amongst the barren rocks, and 
longed for the sea-coast. He laments—‘“ Dreary are the moun- 
tains to me; I stopped there but nine nights. The howling of 
the wolves was loathsome to my heart. Oh! for the song of 
the swans!” But Skadi sang—‘ I could not sleep by the shore 
of the sea for the noise of the water-fowl; every morning the 
shrieking gull, returning from the woods,* awoke me!” So they 
changed and shifted about, ill at ease—as the winds are. 

Freir, the son of this Nidrdr (not by Skadi, but: by a former 
marriage, while still amongst the Vanes), occupies a prominent place 
amongst the Asen (Odin, Thor, Freir, were the Three whom Adam 
of Bremen showed us in the temple at Upsala). Odin, in ancient 
times, had presented Freir with a sword, notan usual attribute of his 
mild race, and which he lost again byreason of too much tenderness 
of heart. Thathappened on thememorable occasion when he gained 
a beautiful wife, and lost the chance of immortality. It was thus: 

The highest place in Asgard is Hlidskialf, the zenith of the 
world, as Wérgelmer, where the serpent crouches, is the nadir; 
it is Odin’s look-out, from which place he sees all things. One 
day, Odin being absent, Freir too presumptuously ascended the 
High-seat, and overlooked “all the world.” Turning northward, 
he catches sight of a maiden of such dazzling beauty, that, as she 
raises her arms, air and water grow radiant with the light of her 
splendour.—Freir has seen enough; dearly he pays for his rash 
presumption. He walks away with a sick heart. His sleep is 





* The shores of the Baltic are frequently wooded to the edge of the sea. 
(Vol. LXII.—No. CXXII.]—New Szries, Vol. VI. No. II. Z 
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gone; he can neither eat nor drink, but sits alone in brood- 
ing silence all day long. His henchman, Skirnir, joy-pro- 
vider, offers to travel into Yétunland to win the charmer for him, 
if F reir will but give him his sword. “ Take my sword, take any 
thing; only fetch the maiden I saw, and if you love me, be 
quick !"—Skirnir mounts his horse: ‘‘ Dark is the night,” says 
he, as he rides away; “nowis the time to cut across damp 
mountain-wildernesses. We two shall accomplish the feat, or 
both be caught by yon giant, powerful in strength.” He thinks 
of Gymir, the fair maiden’s father—The enterprize proves 
difficult. The road lay through darksome places; Gerda’s tower 
is watched by devouring dogs ; her own heart is cold and proud : 
not easy to force such icy lips to breathe consent. She 
refuses indignantly ; will hear of no man, be he Freir or anybody. 
Skirnir tries persuasion ; offers golden apples, offers a precious 
ring; in vain: ‘‘ Neither apples nor ring shall buy love from me. 
My father provides me with gems enough !’—Skirnir, waxing 
wroth, brandishes his sword, threatening to use it, if she insists on 
refusing.—‘ Force shall never persuade me to courtship,” coldly 
answers the proud maiden ; “ and, methinks if Gymir finds’ thee, 
thou wilt have need of thy sword.” Hereupon Skirnir, rising 
into real pathos, “‘ cuts runes,” and pronounces wild imprecations 
over her: she shall sit lonely amongst rocks, her face turned 
towards Hel, a spectacle to gods and men and ugly frost-Yétuns; 
lonesomeness, disgust, constraint, and impatience shall gnaw her 
heart ; she shal] share her life with three-headed chimeras, and 
grow old unwedded, withering and wasting like the thistle at the 
stove's edge : “‘ Hear it, ye Yétuns, hear it, ye Frost-giants, ye sons 
of Surtur, and all ye Asen, hear, how I accurse man’s converse, 
map's communion, to this woman !” In short, he threatens her with 
the doom of old-maidenhood.—That operates. She stops the im- 
precation ; offers a cup of “iced meth ;” her heart is melted: after 
nine nights she will meet the manly Freir in a certain silent wood, 
and grant him joy.—But Freir, when he receives the message, 
sings with lover's ardour—“ Long is one night, longer are two: 
how can three be borne? a full month, at times, seems less 
than half a night of waiting."—Patience, patience, fiery Hymen, 
thou wilt get thy Gerda, and rue the day that lost thee thy 
sword ! 

Commentators say that Gerda is the North-light, is the heat of 
the earth banished into low depths while winter lasts, guarded by 
rock-giants and Frost-Yétuns. The apples and ring are symbols of 
fruitfulness, promised to her if she will meet “rain and sunshine ;” 
winter is obstinate, but has to yield at last. The sword that gets 
lost on this occasion, is the ray of sun sent down into the ground. 
Whether or not this interpretation holds good, the myth is suffi- 
ciently pregnant with meaning. 
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Freir rode on a golden-bristled boar, Gullinbursti; his festival 
was held at the turn of the year, at Yule-tide; and is still 
commemorated in that season at Oxford, and other places, where 
“the procession of the boar's-head,” Freir's symbol, is solemnized 
at Christmas-time; a custom really venerable, considering how 
far down it has travelled on the road of ages! 

Freir, we have said, is god of marriage ; wedded life, the be- 
ginning of domestic order and the basis of regulated society, 
brings in its train the arts of peace and of civilization. Accord- 
ingly, in later developments of the myths about Freir, we meet 
him under various figures, as Child Skéaf, as Knight of the 
Swan, as King F’ruod or Frodi (King Peace), introducing agri- 
culture and navigation, and establishing a rule of peace and 
plenty. In one of these latter Sagas, a boat is carried to a 
strange shore; the natives find in the boat a child asleep on a 
sheaf of corn, with tools and treasures laying beside him. They 
take the boy, call him Skéaf, sheaf, and bring him up. He after- 
wards becomes their king, and after a long and prosperous reign, 
he disappears again in the same mysterious way in which he 
arrived. Tacitus* heard a tradition-of ‘“ Ulysses,” of some sea- 
faring wanderer, reaching the German coast, and founding cities 
there. The inventors, the founders, disappear as though they 
had not been; their works remain behind them. 

A very different personage from the kindly, beneficent Freir, 
is his colleague, Loki, whom we have already met once or twice, 
and who is a very questionable character. In his elementary 
quality, and according to the etymology of his name,t he repre- 
sents fire, which also works good and evil indifferently. In his 
early mythical appearance, he comes before us as a helper. He 
is the frequent companion and messenger of Odin and of Thor, 
doing useful errands. Soon, however, we discover a love of 
mischief in him; more from mere wantonness, seemingly, than 
from any worse spirit; and in this character he is not unlike 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles, done in the rough. But his course is 
downward, his delight in evil increases, he vexes and defies the 
supreme powers, and brings down ruin on himself and others, “a 
disgrace to gods and men,” asthe Eddacallshim. He is described 
as “ of goodly appearance, but of an evil mind, and very inconstant. 
He excels all others in cunning, and all kinds of subtle deception. 
“Much embarrassment did he cause to the Asen; but often, also, 
by his eleverness he got them out of some.” 

The duality in Loki’s character is so marked that it took out- 
ward shape, and ‘we meet with allusions to “ another” Loki, or 





* “ Germania,” iii. + Loki, Lohe, in German still signifies blaze. 
f Younger Edda, Demisaga 33. 
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Logi, as this “‘ other” is spelt, by way of distinction ; this is the 
Utgard-Logi, or Hell-fire, as it might be rendered: fire, in its 
purely hostile quality, an unmitigated fiend. 

By'a second marriage, with a Yétun lady, of. the uncomfort- 
able name of Angurboda, harbinger of anguish, Loki has some 
terrible issue: the Fenriswolf (murderous destruction), Yormun- 
gandr (the great sea-serpent), and Hel. When the Asen received 
tidings that these three’ grew up with their mother in Yétunland, 
and knowing by prediction that treason and sore harm lay in 
them, “ from the evil nature of their mother, and still more of 
their father,” Alfather sent to have them brought to him. He 
took the serpent, and huried it far off into the deep sea, where it 
grew to such a size that it encircles all lands, and bites its own 
tail. Hel he cast down to Niflheim, and gave her ‘power 
over the ninth world, “to receive such as are sent thither.” 
There she reigns: her house is misery, her dish hunger, keenness 
is her knife, sluggishness her man-servant, slowness her maid, 
downfall her threshold, her bed is anguish, and her curtain im- 
pending mischief; she is half black and half flesh-colour: a 
comely daughter, indeed, of Loki’s begetting! As for the Wolf, 
the Asen thought it safest to keep him under their own eyes ; Tyr 
(the god of wild war, Odin is the lord of just war) alone had 
courage enough to go into his kennel to feed him (destruction 
being fed by war). But as he grew to an alarming size, fore- 
bodings of great dangers that lurked in him, multiplying also, he 
had, with difficulty, to be firmly chained down; an operation 
which cost Tyr the loss of an arm: leaving him, however, his 
right, his sword-arm, sufficient for fighting purposes. 

Fenriswolf, Y6rmungandr, Hel, offspring of dualistic Loki and 
Angurboda, mother of monsters: these stand threatening in the 
background of Asgard, in the background of existence. Dark- 
ening with their shadow the fair realms of life, they hang like 
impending ruin over the prospects of the world. They have to 
be restrained, to be mastered ; but there they are still, if “ out of 
sight” not “out of mind ; ’ eagerly watching their opportunity ; 
ready and able, if uncontrolled, to swallow up gods and men, and 
bring chaos back! However, Heaven be praised! the gods are 
still efficient ; the just Powers are stronger than the mere wild, 
mad forces, and keep these in check: it is their main business to 
do this. The Asen are the “ beams and rafters” of the world ; 
if these should fail, Universe, good night! And, alas! the poor 
universe is beset by many enemies, bent upon its ruin. The 
worm gnaws the root-fibres of Yggdrasil, hungry thought- 
less creatures nibble its buds, silly busy-bodies make mis- 
chief. And there are the sun and moon, lights and mainstays 
of existence, working joy, and fruitfulness, and seasons. What 
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would the world be without the sun? And yet, awful to think, 
do you know thé reason why he runs so and \rests not, up and 
down, up and down ? A: furious wolf pursues him, with fletched 
teeth, close upon his heels, Should he ever come up with him, and 
seize him—godd night, World!—And there is likewise, Mana- 
garm, the hungry: moon-hound, fed with the carcasses of all the 
dead, he hunts the moon incessantly ; and the prophecy goes that 
he will catch her some day! “ Knowest thou the meaning of 
this ?”—-And so the life of the gods in Asgard, who are aware of 
all this, and have to provide against it, is by no means one of 
complete serenity, but serene upon a ground of sadness. 
Altogether opposed to Loki, as refreshing rain is to consuming 
Jive, friendly and propitious to gods and men, is Heimdal, the wise 
and discreet watchman of Asgard. He sits on the many-coloured 
“showery bridge,” Bifrost, which connects heaven with earth and 
the borders of Yétunland ; the bridge over which the Asen ride 
to their judgment-seat near Urdar's well; which the Yétuns, too, 
ever on the spring to invade Asgard, would fain cross over, were 
it not that the bright red fire in the centre of the arch prevents 
it ; whilst Heimdal, with his far-sounding Giallarhorn, keeps a 
watchful look-out, to give quick signal of every approaching 
danger. He sleeps no more than a bird, can see to the distance 
of a hundred miles, and hears the wool grow on the back of the 
sheep! Deep-browed he is, sitting thoughtfully, his head bent 
over his chest; “his head is his sword,” or wisdom his strength, 
“ma force est ma droiture.” He is said to be the founder of 
the human race, and of social organization. Roads, too, that 
facilitate intercourse and traffic, are attributed to him; “ green 
paths spring up wherever he walks ;” the Milky-way, Iringstreet, 
is called after him; and so is the Irmingstreet or Ermenstrect, 
one of the four ancient highways of England.* ‘The latter 
fact would make Heimdal the precursor and patron of the Mac- 
adams and Stephensons of English road-making! Guarding 
Asgard, and not unmindful of earthly travellers, he sits watchful 
upon his lofty seven-coloured arch. ‘The rainbow has at all 
times been suggestive of agreeable and assuring thoughts. The 
imaginative Greeks called it a lovely maiden, the daughter of 





* “Fram the South into the North takith Ermingestrete.”—Robert of Glou- 
cester, quoted in “ Leland’s Itinerary.” by Hearne, (Oxford, 1769,) ii. 131. 

“The Ermen-street, now called the Highdike-road, goes along the heath, 
which preserves it from being worn away.”—Camden’s “ Britannia,” by Gough, 
(London,) ii. 250. 

The four roads were—Watlingestreet, Fosse, Ikeneldestreet, Ermingestreet. 
The road to Henton, across Hampstead-heath, is a piece of the ancient Wat- 
lingestreet. No wonder it makes such a hollow into the sand-rock, considering 
what travelling there must have heen over it! 
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Surprise, Iris, the messenger of Juno and of the gods. To the 
rationalistic Jews, “ the Protestants of Antiquity,” more alive to 
ethical abstractions than to beauty of form, it stood for a symbol 
of peace and reconciliation.* The Teutonic people imagined it 
a lofty bridge connecting different worlds, and guarded by the 
benign Heimdal, “ strong in his wisdom.” 

Of the remaining Asen little is known beyond their names. 
They appear dimly, and but once or twice, upon the stage of the 
“divine drama,” and swiftly retire again behind the mystic veil « 
of night, “leaving the spectator in the dark.” Bragi is the 
poet, or god of poetry, of which his father Odin, dispenser of 
the enlivening Oedrur-drink, is the inventor and inspirer. The 
word Bragi is said to be related to brego, brain. Bragi was 
“a man of brains.” He wore a long beard, and is sometimes 
called Frunsmidr Bragar, poetry-smith, or poetical blacksmith. 
What with Bragi, Odin’s rwnes, a certain goddess Saga, and 
the much noticed “eloquence” of Balder and Heimdal, the 
“literary element” seems to have been abundantly represented in 
Asgard. 

Widar, on the other hand, is called “ the silent god”’—dumb 
force: his energies all concentrated into one grand conclusive 
deed, and prevailing when all have failed. Thus appears Widar, 
the Avenger and Survivor. 

Wali also is an “ Avenger,” he takes upon himself to avenge 
the untimely death of his brother Balder. ‘He washes not his 
hands nor combs his hair,” till he has avenged the dark deed. 
“ Blood-revenge,” the killing of him who has killed your blood- 
relation, was a sacred family duty, full of grand tragic import; 
and in the Theogony, too, it figures as one of the fatal causes 
which prepare “the end.” Murder has happened, and has to be 
avenged ; then avenged on the avenger, “the slain renew the 
fight ;” and so on until the end and renewal of the world ; “ until 
the advent of Christ,"—says Saxo-Grammaticus. According to 
an old Swedish law, a son could not inherit from his murdered 
father as long as the death of the latter remained unavenged ; if 
he accepted a fine, his mother would sometimes taunt him, that 
“he carried his father in his purse !” 

Ullr, the son of Sif (step-son of Thor, therefore), is a mighty 
hunter and archer. When he is at home, he lives in Yew-dale, 
Ydalir, (the bows were made of yew-wood,) and is said to per- 
sonify Odin’s warlike qualities during the winter season, when 
the warrior hunts. Ullir is the god of the chase, and he was 
also a skilful skater; that is all that is permitted us to know of 
him. 








* See Goethe, Geschichte der Farbenlehre. 
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The female element, of Asgard need not detain us very long. 
The Eddas enumerate twelve goddesses ; but they are mere mul- 
tiplications of Freia and F'rigga ; which two also, and notwith- 
standing Grimm's pain to make out the contrary, are, it seems, 
but two aspects of the same person: the ideal woman, F'reia, the 
companion and joy of the gods, the heroically beautiful, the 
tender and strong; who is called Gratfagr, “beautiful in 
weeping,” and also Valfreia, “‘ electress Freia,” being present in 
the battle-field (as German women were wont to be), sent there 
by Odin to choose or “elect,” the heroes for Valhal; of whom 
she takes “half,” as the woman, according to the old German 
laws, “ shares equally” with man. 

Freia, as we are already aware, is of the gentle handsome 
race of the Vanes, a daughter of Nidrdr, and sister of Freir. She 
is goddess of love and of beauty, and possesses the much-coveted 
Brisingamen, the mystic necklace—charm-working, irresistibly 
attractive, like Aphrodite's cestus. Odur, her once-loved and lost 
husband, for whom she “searched weeping,” is her husband no 
more ; she is “single,” and her relation to Odin is undefined, if 
not equivocal: she is his frequent companion (interesting crea- 
ture as she is); acts as his aide-de-camp in the battle-field; is 
present too, as was to be hoped and expected, in Valhal, where 
she welcomes the blessed heroes, and entertains Odin’s guests. 
How Frigga, Odin's legitimate wife, Balder's mother, liked the 
arrangement, we know not, unless it turns out, as we hinted above, 
that Freia and Frigga, consonant in name (like F'reir and 
Fricco*), are identical in person, representing, under different 
names, the ideal and practical character and office of woman ; 
Freia, the graceful, heroic goddess of love and beauty—Frigga, 
the useful housewife and mother. 

Frigga, then, is Odin’s legitimate wife, mother of his children 
—mother of gods;” she shares QOdin’s throne and secrets; 
“she knows the fate of all men, but tells it not.” Freia 
is the “beautiful goddess”"—electress of heroes, and their 
entertainer in Valhal. But, as becomes a high single lady, 
she has an establishment of her own, Folkwangur, folks- 
field, a sort of Champ-de-Mars, where immortal heroes love 
to parade; and in her assembly-room, Sessrymnir, the seat- 
roomy, she receives the souls of departed wives; whilst Miss 
Gefion, the strong goddess of chastity (who is strong at the 
plough, too, and has cut off Zealand from Schonen, by a great 
feat of ‘“‘sub-ploughing”), has accommodation for women who 
die single. Odin, we know, receives the heroes fallen in battle ; 
Thor, the hinds and peasants, heroic, too, in their humble way ; 





* Adam of Bremen calls Freir Fricco. 
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but cowards, and such as die an inglorious death of mere sickness 
and old age, are sent to the land of fogs, Niflheim, doomed to a 
vague shadow-life with frost-bidden Hel, 

Freia, as Valfreia, is the original Valkyrie, too, Val (German. 
wahl, wahlen) and kyr (German kiiren, kiesen, chur) signify both 
to choose or elect. The Valkyries, preternatural maidens. or 
half-goddesses, chose or kissed (kiosa is the ancient word, and 
stands for both operations) the dying warriors; that is, they 
chose them by a kiss. There is a mixture of loveliness and of 
wildness in these women, at once winning, and inspiring awe. We 
are reminded of her who met Drusus by the banks of the Elbe- 
stream, foretelling the near end of his course; of Veleda, of 
those grand figures of German prophetic women that made such 
an impression upon the Romans—“ Vidimus Veledam.” The 
Germans reverenced a mystic power, “something sacred and 
prophetic,” says Tacitus, in the nature of woman; they listened 
to their advice in important matters, and they were present at 
the battle-field, to encourage and sustain the combatants. Freia 
and the Valkyries are mythical articulations of these sentiments 
of the German heart with regard to woman. The Valkyries, though 
their choice or kiss was the seal of death, were not regarded as 
hostile beings to be afraid of. These death-angels were likewise 
tutelary genii while life lasted, leading the brave man to his 
destiny, which the brave man fears not, but accomplishes cheer- 
fully. “How beautiful,” says Grimm,* “that the beneficent 
god, before he calls them, has granted to his elect a guiding 
genius to glorify their earthy career.” 

As a counterpart to the “‘ sons of God who saw the daughters 
of men that they were fair” we meet, in the later “ Heroic Sagas,” 
with cases of love adventures, and of union between the sons of 
men and those Valkyrie—daughters of the gods; unions not pro- 
ductive of serene bappiness, but of happiness tinged with sorrow. 
The low chant of a sad sweet melody makes itself heard amidst 
the clangour of steel and wild war-whoop of these heroic poems; 
death-valour and gentleness, devotion and revenge; the stout 
heart overcome by the force of irresistible attraction ; immortal 
woman yearning for the love of mortal man, whose prowess is so 
divine ; inexorable destiny over-ruling all. 

We will try to epitomize one of these “Sagas of Heroes,"— 
that which the Edda calls, The Song of Helgi, the Hunding 
Slayer 

Be tween the Uelfings and the Hun lings, deadly feud has long 
prevailed blood -re venge, the family inheritance of both houses 
Helgi im Lelfing, out on sea adventures, with his fleet at anchor 






* “ Mythologie, $00 
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near the hostile shore, walks his deck in the evening twilight. 
A stranger-woman comes riding to the edge of the water, speaks 
to him, asks questions, receives answers. “From what lands, ye 
heroes? Whither bound? At war with whom?” “We come 
from Helsey; wait for westerly winds; many are the sons of 
heroes who are bent’ upon. enmity against me and my kindred.” 
“ Ay, I know thee, Helgi. I saw thee standing at thy ship's 
prow when the fight was thick, and many a hero fell in thy ranks, 
chosen by me!” And away she galloped through the dim coast- 
land. It was Sigrun, the Valkyrie, daughter of King Hégni, 
of the Hunding’s kindred. Soon after, Hégni betrothed his 
daughter to young Hédbrodr, his ally; but Sigrun’s heart had 
long burnt in secret love for the brave Helgi. She now leaves 
her father's home ; “rides with Valkyries through air and water” 
in search of Helgi; finds him in a lonely place near the battle- 
field, resting his limbs, weary with the day’s fight. ‘“‘ She drew 
his hand to her heart, and, greeting, kissed ‘the king under 
his helmet; modestly tells him the secret of her love and 
her woe. ‘ Hédbrodr's I can never be; but now I fear my 
father's anger, and the wrath of my kindred.” But Helgi con- 
soles her. “Fear not Hiégni’s anger, nor the wrath of thy 
kindred, young maiden; thou shalt live with me; surely thou 
art of noble blood ?” Whereupon hard fighting ensues between 
Sigrun’s friends and Helgi. Hédbrodr falls, and others; and 
Sigrun joyfully greets her hero returning, victorious. But 
Helgi spoke pityingly,—‘“ Not all, dear love, has gone as thou 
wouldst wish. Fatal Nornas were busy. Early in the fight, 
Hégni thy father, and Bragi thy brother, fell by my hand. It 
was thy fate, through blood, to acquire thy love-desire.” Then 
Sigrun wept; but he continued: “Weep not, Sigrun; thou 
wast unto us Hilde” (Bellona, predestined strife), “‘ and kings 
cannot conquer their fate.” And she said: “ Now would I bring 
back to life those that are cold; yet repose in thy arms would I 


also!” And they marry, and have children, and are happy for 
awhile. But vengeance rests not; and “ kings cannot conquer 
their fate.” Dag, Sigrun’s one surviving brother, slays Helgi, 
not in anger, but in sorrow; it was his sacred duty. “ Grieved 
am I, sister, the noblest of kings fell by my hand. His sister 
curses him for it. “‘ Thou errest, sister; and art beside thee to 
call evil on thy brother's head. The fault lies with Odin, who 
amongst kindred cast runes of discord And they burned Helgi 
under a hill. But Sigran would not be comforted; night and 
day she weeps for him who is dead; calls for him; would have 
him back And one night ber maid brings strange tiding~ She 


has seen Helgi, high upon his horse, nding to thx ' fol 
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the dark night; clasps Helgi in her arms. “ Sweet love, how art 
thou cold, and thy wounds bleeding; thy locks so clotted, and 
thy face covered with clammy sweat! What can I do for thee— 
what can I do ?”"—*It is thy sorrowing anguish, my queen, that 
leaves me no rest, and calls me back from Valhal. Nightly thou 
weepest burning tears, which fall on my breast, and ¢orce me 
to come to thee, thus clammy and cold.” Then Sigrun prepares 
a bed in the hill: “ Rest thee, my hero; here in thy arms will 
I sleep, as I lay with the living king.” 

Sigrun still lives in modern ballad-poetry; and is known to all 
the world as Biirger’s Leonora. 

But this, as we said, properly belongs to a later, to the so- 
called “ Heroic Period,” when kings and heroes, the “ precipitate 
of the gods,” had beeome prominent in the management of the 
world’s affairs; not to the “ Mythological Period,” when gods 
and Yétuns had it all to themselves. 

The struggle of these two parties, of gods and Yétuns, the 
sustaining powers and the destructive forces, forms the drama of 
the Odin-Theogony. The Greek gods have their combat behind 
them; it lasted but ten years, and got itself transacted once for 
all; Olympos has triumphed over Orthys, and the Jovites have ever 
after an easy, jolly life of it—-Not so the Asen; no easy, idle life 
of mere graceful or graceless gallantries is theirs; chaos is ever 
threatening, and has to be kept out by unsleeping vigilance and 
wise exertion. Nor do the Einheriars, the blessed heroes in 
Valhal, feast only and repose upon their laurels. Mere rest did not 
enter into the Teutonic ideal of life, but victorious labour. The 
Hinheriars, even in Valhal, rode out daily to battle; partly for 
the sake of exercise, and “ to get an appetite,” but mainly to keep 
in training, and ready at any moment for the great day of battle 
that is to come yet, when the Upper and the Nether Powers will meet 
in final wrestle, when the gods will require the help of all brave 
men. All heroic fighting is but a preparation for that ultimate 
decisive fight, It i called the Raqnarok,* the eclipse of the 
gods, spoken of in mystic prophecies, and stands threatening im 
the grey twilight of futurity, 

The life of the gods, we said, is serene upon a ground of sad- 
ness, ‘Their resistance to evil has hitherto been successful ; but 
they do not always come out unscathed ; they have even suffered 
notable losses. ‘T'yr, we have seen, lost an arm at the securing 
of Fenriswolf ; Freir has sacrificed his sword ; and, most grievous 
of all, “ Balder is dead!” His death was ushered in by dark 
forebodings. The myth of Idwna is told differently in the two 
Eddas; one relation distinguishes more the elementary, the other 





* Literally, the darkening, or night of the ruling powers. 
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the mythical side of the event; both represent it as of ill omen. 
The word Iduna signifies “ again,” return, or renovation. Iduna 
has apples ; of which the gods, when they feel something of the 
sluggishness of age steal over them, eat, and the elasticity of 
youth returns to them forthwith. Iduna’s seat is amongst the 
leafy branches of Yggdrasil, and she is a great favourite with the 
gods. According to the younger Edda, Loki knavishly carries 
off Iduna, and pawns her, as it were, to the Yétun Thiassi ; where- 
upon the gods soon turn old and grey. ‘The elder Edda* tells of 
strange presentiments arising in Asgard; mystic words are 
uttered, dreams are dreamed ; strength is waning, the sky lower- 
ing, the currents of the air are disturbed; the wisdom of the 
wise is confounded. “ Know ye what that signifies ?” asks the 
Seer: Iduna has dropped from the heights of Yggdrasil, lies 
down below, hidden in dark places. Sadly she bears her changed 
condition, accustomed to so bright an existence. —The gods, upon 
hearing this, send her a wolf-skin for a covering, whereby she is 
cheered a little, not much. But Odin, seeing farther than others, 
and much disturbed in his mind, sends messengers to her to ask 
her several things. Heimdal and Loki, and Bragi the poet, who 
is Iduna’s husband, or lover, and would naturally wish to join 
the exploring party,—these three go. Odin looks on from his 
high-seat. ‘They find poor Iduna sitting silent, as if sleep- 
benumbed ; vainly concealed tears drop from “ the mirrors of her 
head,” moistening her hands. No use asking her questions, 
urging for answers: she sits speechless, tongue-tied, utterly 
wretched. No answers to Odin’s questions are to be had. Faithful 
Bragi remains below, to watch over Iduna in her desolate loneli- 
ness; the other two rejoin the assembled gods: “Hail to the 
Asen! may Odin live for ever, and the gods be prosperous! but 
solution we bring none, [duna weeps, and speaks not!" The gods 
are troubled; but night approaches,— 


“'Tis good t'obey the night,” 


80 they resolve to sleep over it; and may the morrow bring new 
council ! 

That night Balder was visited by bad dreams, Whereat great 
consternation seized the gods. Frigga, the tender mother, 
anxious for the safety of her bright son, shunned not the trouble 
of making the round of all creation, to take oaths from all things, 
“ from fire and water, iron and all metals, stones and clays, from 
trees, diseases and poisons, from quadrupeds, fowls, and worms,” 
not to hurt or harm the good Balder. This done, the gods were 
of better cheer again. They tried various experiments to prove 





* Hrafnagaldr Odhins. 
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the soundness of Dame Frigga’s motherly expedient. They threw 
stones at Balder, cut and hewed at him, shot arrows upon him ; 
Balder remained unhurt ; there he stood serene, proof against all 
spears, swords, missiles, and deadly arrows; was there ever sucha 
target? The gods “ thought this a great advantage.” So thought 
Loki, too, compassing mischief, as was his wont. He was aware 
that Frigga, in her juratory tour throughout creation, had over- 
looked an insignificant plant which, indeed, has no independent 
existence, but grows and gets itself propagated in a shabby para- 
sitical manner. The mistletoe had not been sworn. Loki pro- 
cures a strongish twig of it; approaches blind Hédur, who stands 
by, but has not joined in the sport the gods are having with his 
brother Balder. ‘Why not offer honour to your brother, like 
the other Asen ?” asks sly Loki. “Thou knowest I am blind,” 
answers Hédur; “besides, I have no weapons.” But Loki says, 
“ Here is a thing that will do instead of an arrow; have one shot, 
I will guide thy hand a little.” Blind Hédur shoots, hits, the 
arrow sticks, and Balder drops down—dead! ‘ That was the 
greatest misfortune that ever befell gods or men."—The gods 
stood stunned, looking speechless at each other; their first 
thoughts turned against him who contrived this unspeakable 
thing, but revenge was not permitted on sacred ground. Then 
they all wept sorely, and could find no words. And they carried 
Balder's body to his ship, and made a funeral-pile. But Nanna, 
his wife, when she saw it, broke her heart; and they laid Nanna 
with Balder upon the pile. Thor consecrated it with his ham- 
mer, and having set fire to it, they pushed the ship into the sea; 
and as it rolled heavily off the shore, all lands shook, The 
assembled gods looked on.—But Hermodur, the swift, sent by 
Frigga, mounted Sleipnir, Odin’s matchless courser, and dashed 
off on the Helway, to treat with Hel about ransoming Balder. 
Hermodur riding nine nights through deep, gloomy hollows, 
crosses the noisy sounding-bridge, watched by Modgudr (“ soul's 
agony’), the grim maiden ; leaps Helgate, and enters the dismal 
Hall-of-Hel, where he finds his brother occupying the seat of 
honour. He states his errand to Hel: the gods cannot be with- 
out Balder, desire his restoration above all things, are willing to 
pay liberal ransom. ‘Such universal mourning for Balder, 
say you?” replies Hel; “let that be proved; if all things dead 
and alive will weep for Balder, he shall be free to return to 
Asgard ; if any refuse, he must remain with me.”—Balder and 
Nanna see Hermodur off, send tokens of remembrance to their 
friends in Asgard. Presents from Hel to Asgard! Hel is deep 
and dismal, Asgard is high and glorious ; but pity, remembrance 
binds them together, and Yggdrasil penetrates them both.—The 
Asen, on learning Hel’'s condition, sent messengers throughout 
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creation, commanding all things to weep for Balder. All things 
obeyed, men and beasts, and plants and minerals, “ as you may 
have observed that things do weep when brought out of the cold 
into the warmth.” On their homeward way, the messengers pass 
a giant-woman sitting in a cave; her, also, they ask to weep for 
Balder. ‘ Weep for Balder?” she answers ; “I'll do that with 
dry eyes; let Hel keep her own.”—It is said that the giantess 
was Loki. 

The story of Balder has been often told. Following a sugges- 
tion of Simrock, we have connected it with the myth of Iduna ; 
together they form the fatal crisis in the “ economy” of the Odin- 
Theogony. Nothing is permanent, beauty and goodness are 
snatched away, and there is always somewhere “a crack in 
Nature ;” strength tempered by sorrow; inexorable fate doing its 
worst, and gods and men having bravely to withstand and 
face it. That seems to be the “morale” of the myth. But 
here, again, we have to notice the “physical foil” that 
shines through it. Iduna, renovation, dwelling in the foliage 
of the Life-tree, is suggestive of spring, which renews the youth 
of nature: but the fall of the leaf causes sadness, and forebodes 
evil. The “ wolf-skin” is the white snow-covering which cheers 
the outer look of winter a little. Heimdal and Loki, the begin- 
ning and the end, and Bragi the poet, who stands peculiarly 
related to the season of song, and who, besides, can read the 
“open secret” of nature, are the questioners.—And as Iduna, the 
spring, “drops from the tree” and disappears, so also Balder, 
fair summer's sunlight itself, precious to all created things, and 
permanent and invulnerable as it ‘appears, is put out, uncon- 
sciously, by blind Hédur, or dark winter; and has to remain 
below for a while. Nanna, fruitfulness, goes with her husband. 
These things shine vaguely through the myth, and may have 
given origin to it, the early devout worshipper or seer articulating 
his meaning thus “ musically instead of logically;” and, as is the 
case with religious traditions, passing through the minds and 
subject to the transmutive influence of many generations, the form 
remains, while the sense becomes modified, transferred, expanded, or 
otherwise; and the annual year becomes symbolical of the mundane 
year, the ending of the season of the end of the world. Let the 
chords of the human mind once be effectively touched, the vibra- 
tions will run through many keys, and be altogether incalculable. 
In the Edda, the Descent of Iduna, and the Death of Balder, are 
told in the high prophetic strain, as matters of sacred and myste- 
rious import, concerning the misfortunes that befell the gods, the 
wickedness of the Evil-doer, and its fatal consequences. 

But the measure of Loki’s offences being full, punishment now 
overtakes him. In vain his flight to remote hiding-places, amongst 
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rocks and watery wildernesses, in secret caverns “with peep-holes” 
(suspiciously watchful, as is the manner of an evil conscience that 
sleeps not)—the pursuers are close upon him. Great are his sly 
resourees ; he takes many shapes, tries endless “ dodges ;” but it 
avails not: on the very outskirts of the world, where from pro- 
jecting rocks he had leaped into the outer-sea, thinking himself 
safe, Thor, the practical, wading through the waves, “with 
the water up to his loins,” clutches him, and the Evil-doer 
is secured and dealt with according to his deserts. Bound to the 
rocks with the intestines of some of his own ferocious offspring, 
a hideous worm suspended over him drops burning poison upon 
his face. Sigyn, his poor old wife, stands by his side, screening 
his face with a dish she holds over it to catch the poisonous rain ; 
but when the dish is brimful, and she steps aside for a moment 
to empty it, the burning liquid hits Loki’s face, then the earth 
shakes with the convulsive writhings of his agony, “and that is 
what is called an earthquake.” ‘There he has to lie until the 
coming of the Ragnarok. 

The Ragnarék, or eclipse of the gods, called also Aldar Rok, 
eclipse of time (Latter-day), is foretold in the Voluspa, the word 
of the seeress, the most obscure, and apparently the oldest of the 
extant chapters of the Edda-scriptures. The Ragnarék is the 
awful consummation towards which all things incessantly tend ; 
which the vigilance of the gods and the piety of men may, indeed, 
put off indefinitely, but cannot prevent. For Destiny, or Cause 
and Consequence, pressing inexorably upon gods and men, moves 
ever onward. Wrong has entered the world, and is working evil. 
As yet the gods keep the Yétttns in check ; but “some day,” when 
evil has accumulated to the turn of the scales, the destructive 
forces with united strength will break in upon Asgard, and 
then—! In the meanwhile, it is the continual task of gods and 
heroes to prepare for that great day of combat; for it will not 
come like a thief in the night, but be ushered in by numerous 
signs and forebodings, both of a moral and physical nature: 
brothers will be at war with each other, and the sacred ties of kin- 
dred be broken; enormities will be enacted, and great wrongs. 
“ Age of axes, age of swords, wind-time, wolf-time ; none spares 
the other.” And the sun will lose its power, and there will be a 
triple winter. 

Then the aged tree, Yggdrasil, rustles and shakes ; and Loki 
breaks loose, and the Fenriswolf and the Sea-serpent. Across the 
ocean, from the far east, comes the ship, Naileraft (Naglfar ; it 
is composed of the nails of the dead, and will take “a long time” 
in building) ; it brings the fiery sons of Muspel; Loki is at the 
helm. Swurtur (black smoke) presses on from the south; frosty 
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Hrim from the ice-regions; all Yétunland is risen, storming 
fiercely upon Asgard. Bifrost, the showery bridge, breaks under 
the assault. But on high Heimdal’s horn resounds. The gods 
meet in council, and, after short resolve, they ride out to meet 
the enemy in the open field. Odin rides at their head, in golden 
helmet, golden panoply, refulgent with empyreal splendour. 
Thor walks by his side, taking long strides, his hammer at rest 
on his shoulder ; a foot-soldier he, with nothing refulgent about 
him, but the fire of his angry eyes. Freir rides Gullinbursti, 
wishes he had not parted with his sword ; but 'Tyr's sword glitters 
on high. Widar, the silent, rides apart, biting his lips; his 
right foot is clothed in a big leather shoe. All the Asen are 
there, marching out with “sad resolution” on the brow; and they 
are accompanied by the innumerable company of Valhalians— 
all the valiant men that had ever lived and died bravely. And 
thus rides forth the glorious host, a shining army of gods and 
heroes, to fight the last fight with the compact legions of the 
Nether-world. On the plain called Wigrid, the two hosts meet 
and rush against each other. Odin engages with the Fenriswolf ; 
taking destruction itself by the beard. Thor attacks the Midgard- 
serpent. Freir wrestles with Surtur; brightness with darkness. 
Heimdal and Loki seize each other by the throat. The fight 
rolls over the wide plain, and all creation shakes and trembles 
while the Upper and Nether powers are engaged in general ter- 
rible wrestle and death-struggle ; it is the final battle—the con- 
summation. Thor has slain the worm; but as he turns to other 
work, the dying monster spits after him with deathly effect, and 
the mighty Thor is laid low. Freir has a long dreadful wrestle 
with Surtur, and “that will be his death that he has given away 
his sword.” Worse still, and horrible to think of, the Fenriswolf 
has swallowed Odin himself! But Widar, the avenger, is at 
hand, thrusts his big leather shoe into the beast’s mouth, presses 
upon the lower jaw, and plunges his good sword down its throat, 
and destroys the destroyer. Heimdal and Loki have killed each 
other. And as the battle dies out, the combatants cover the 
ground ; none survive but Widar and Surtur—Retribution and 
Blacksmoke. Finally, Surtur scatters fire abroad; the flames 
lick round Yggdrasil; the waters rise above the firm land; the 
Universe is at once burnt and drowned. It is the end! 

But not for ever: for out of that Chaos a new and better 
Cosmos will arise. Evil will be no more; Balder will return; 
the Asen will assemble in the Zdafield—the field of renovation, 
and will remember ancient things. ‘Thor's children, Modi and 
Magni, courage and force, will be there, skilful in the use of 
Midllnir, their heir-loom. And “there the Mighty One, the 
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Strong One from above, He who guides all things, rides to the 
council of the gods, bringing judgment, and establishing laws 
for ever.” * 

Such is the Theogony and Religion of Odinism, as far as we 
are still able to read it in its ‘‘ monumenta ;” in the Eddas, Sagas, 
Chronicles, in pregnant words, fragments of laws, customs, and 
traditions that have come down to us. ‘They give us, at best, 
but a vague reflected image ; and the medium through which we 
see it has been coloured by the residuum of ages and generations. 
We need not take for granted that the Odin worshippers believed 
in all their mythical stories, any more than Roman-catholics, 
as a body, do in their legends and saint-miracles. Neither must 
we, who know the Bible, and also the world that professes alle- 
giance to it, expect that the Odinists came at all up to the ideal 
of their belief. Sufficient to know, that that ideal might lead to 
a noble life. 

In its last stages, one may justly suspect Odinism—as is the 
case with worn-out religions—to have grown hollow, untrue to 
its own professors, the pernicious tendencies of it smothering 
the better. The “sacred duty of blood-revenge” hovers like 
a black shadow in the thoughts and over the pages of the 
Skalds; and the wild shrieks of the Nibelungen-Need, the 
wild deeds of the men and women of the Merovingian era, show 
abundantly how much there was need for the controlling agency 
of a doctrine of “ self-negation,” of “‘ Vengeance is mine, says 
the Lord.” We hear dimly of human sacrifices, though probably 
the victims were but condemned malefactors. 

The period of conflict between Odinism and Christianity ex- 
tended over eight centuries—from the fourth to the eleventh; 
and we can well imagine that at the beginning and during the 
course of that epoch of transition, many simple-minded honest 
persons, “‘ of large faith and narrow thought,"* good pious women 
in particular—though these latter were also foremost amongst the 
converts to thenew creed—would conscientiously adhere to the old 
gods. Others, of stronger minds, but with something of the Tory 
adherence to the past, would obstinately hold to them for patriotic 
and conservative reasons, as the “ national” gods, worshipped by 
their forefathers “in the good old times,” and not to be set aside 
for a foreign God and new-fangled doctrines. Thus, one Radbot,a 
Frisian king, while already standing in the font to receive the sacra- 
ment of baptism, asked, ‘‘ Where are my ancestors?” “In Hell, 
of course,” answered the priest, impatiently. “ And yours?” “In 
Heaven,” was the reply. ‘ Then will I rather be with my brave 
forefathers than with you paltry Christians!” exclaimed the king, 





* “Voluspa,” vy. 64. + “Glaube weit, eng der Gedanke.”—Goethe. 
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and leaped out of the font unbaptized. Of the Frankish king, 
Chlodwig, Gregory of Tours relates, that when solicited by his 
Christian wife to confess Christ, he answered with a sneer, “ Your 
God is not even of divine descent; is a mere plebeian !” 

From these two classes of simple-minded and of patriotic 
adherents to the old national belief, there still come to us, 
through the silence of ages, touching laments for the old gods, 
and accounts of manly resistance to arbitrary innovations imposed 
by mere external force.* 

Others, again, would be inclined to compromise matters, and 
keep on terms with Odin and Jehova; like Redwald, king of the 
East Saxons, of whom Bede complains, that “in the same temple 
he had an altar to sacrifice to Christ, and another small one to 
offer victims to devils.” 

On the other hand, we read with a peculiar interest ‘of 
vigorous minded men who had outgrown the ancient traditions 
which no longer fitted the new circumstances, and who, with 
thoughts and experiences of their own, while the old load-stars 
had gone out, had learned to be a law to themselves.—To the 
vulgar multitude, however, the ancient worship was like enough 
by that time to have hardened into a blind idolatrous superstition; 
or worse, to have served as a mere sordid bargain: sacrificing to 
Odin and expecting victory and “good things” in return. There 
are many examples of converts who turned from their old gods 
because these had left them in the lurch in some decisive battle. 
—At the same time, it is beautiful to behold true men of both 
religions manfully respecting each other; like Edwin the North- 
umbrian and Bishop Paulinus, of whom Bede relates, how the 
king, in the presence of the bishop, “ gave thanks to his gods for 
the birth of his daughter; while the bishop returned thanks to 
Christ.” It is the same Edwin of whom we are told that, “ being 
a man of extraordinary sagacity, he often sat alone by himself a 
long time, silent as to his tongue, but deliberating in his heart 
how he should proceed, and which religion he should adhere to."+ 
His lot had fallen in troublous times of doubt and new-birth, and 
he faced it all manfully, and with his eyes open. 

No doubt, there must have been numbers of this nobler sort 
who received the new faith with open eyes and open hearts; in- 
fluenced in many cases—it is astonishing in how many!—by the 
pious examples, and the silent persuasion of devout women to 
whose tender hearts Christ proved more congenial than Odin. 
And, on the whole, it is patent throughout the world, that no- 
where—neither in its Asiatic birth-place, nor amongst its earliest 
recipients the Greeks and Romans—did the Christian religion 





* Grimm, “ Mythologie,” Einleitung, p. 4. + “Bede,” p. 85. 
[Vol. LXIL. No. CXXII.J]—New Sentzs, Vol. VI. No. IT. AA 
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meet with so congenial a soil as when it once struck root in the 
depth of the Teutonic nature, such as Odinism had left it. As 
Schiller says :-— 


* Denn wo Starkes mit dem Zarten, 
Wo Strenges und Mildes sich paarten, 
Da gibt es einen guten Klang.” 


It is significant, also, that hitherto the Christianity of these races 
has alone proved of sufficient vitality to enter the Idafield of 
renovation, of self-renovation, and adaptation to altered circum- 
stances : Protestantism, “‘ the touchstone of the nations,” as wise old 
Arndt calls it, has found no abiding reception amongst the Celtic, 
Slavonic, or Romanic populations of the world. The blood that 
beat in the hearts of Luther and of Cromwell, was inherited from 
ancestors who were aspirants for Valhal. 

And so the Odin-religion went out, and the Bible came in. 
The ideals of the fathers became the horrors of the children. 
Venerable Bede, as we saw, called the old gods “ Devils;” and 
Scholasticus Adam etymologizes Wuotan into Wiitherich : “ Wodan, 
id est furor!”* And thus, by unknown stages, the mighty Odin 
degenerated at last into a Wild-Huntsman of the Odenwald, an 
Opera-Guy of the Freischiitz ; while the once so graceful Freia 
bestrides a broomstick, and leads the chorus of witches on the 
Blocksberg! “Das ist das Loos des Schinen hier auf Erden ;” 
it cannot remain beautiful for ever, it becomes litter and an 
encumbrance when the virtue is gone out of it. Happy if the 
“virtue” gets clothed in new beauty! 

Yet is there one prophecy of the Vélu-seeress which is being 
singularly fulfilled: Thor's offspring shall survive, “ Modi and 
Magni shall swing Miélinir, and fight it out to the end.”—The 
Hammer shall prevail. Thor, the subduer of chaotic forces, the 
pioneer of industry, he alone of all the Asen, is still honoured 
amongst us in a practical way. And the new generations having 
lost the faculty (to the inexpressible regret of friend Simrock 
and others) for treating nature “mythically,” have entered upon 
the task of treating her scientifically ; which, to its own extent, 
is also—as the gods said of Balder’s invulnerableness—“ a great 
advantage;” and will be more so some day, when men, driven 
painfully and inch by inch out of their temporal nestling-places 
in the Partial, will learn to find rest in the Whole. 





* Pertz, “ Monumenta,” &c. vol. vii. p. 379. 
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6. An Apology for the Greek Church. By Edward Masson, one 
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9. The Hellenic Kingdom and the Greek Nation. By George 
Finlay. London: Murray. 1836. 


10. Griechische Reiseskizzen. Von Hermann Hettner. Bruns- 
wick. 1853. 

ll. La Gréce et ses Insurrections. Par Edward Texier. Paris. 
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HE Russian forces, as we have all heard, that fight in the 
Principalities are rarely in the best condition, and are apt to 

fall victims in larger numbers to the fevers of the Danube than 
to the cannon-balls of the Turks. Why is this?—plainly because 
they have to march over such immense leagues of weary territory 
before they commence the proper military process of a campaign. 
What is true of the condition of soldiers at the end of a long 
march, holds true of an individual man at the conclusion of a 
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long life, and of a people at the last scenes of a long history. Do 
we wish to cast a glance at the present condition and prospects 
of the Greek people, let us by all means move amongst them, 
and speak with them, as they really exist, in the first place. But 
if we will comprehend rationally not merely what they are, but 
how they are so, and, as human affairs go, could not have been 
otherwise, we must trace back the march of their history; nay, 
a man of real historic insight will, from the past history of a 
given people, be in a condition to predicate its present state, pro- 
vided always that no new and unforeseen circumstances are 
interfering to disturb his calculations of the necessary effects of 
bygone causes. If this be true of any people now existing, it is 
in an especial manner true of the Greeks, in whose case we can 
trace through centuries the systematic operation of causes 
tending to enfeeble and to degrade, while the present influences, 
having a contrary tendency, have been acting only for a single 
generation. The position where the Greek now stands is, in fact, 
given in a great measure by the history of the Byzantine empire, 
and the Turkish conquest. The notable revolution of 1821 did 
no doubt trim the upper surface of some small patches of the 
Hellenic soil with a top-dressing of European proprieties; but 
the old ground was never thoroughly trenched, much less cleared 
of the seeds of corruption with which it was laden. 

Italy and Greece, Rome and Constantinople, the right and the 
left half of the gigantic trunk of the old Roman empire, suf- 
fered the same fate, but at different times, and in a very different 
way. They were overrun and trampled down by the rude hordes 
of the North, over whose freedom their stern and iron civilization 
had triumphed. The Barbarians—call them Celts, Goths, Teu- 
tones, Turks, Tartars, or Scythians—had their revenge. But 
how came it that Greece, the older and the weaker half of the 
old world, had the longer lease of life—lived, in fact, a full 
thousand years after Romulus Augustulus, the last emperor of 
the West, was sent by Odoacer to consume his beauty and his 
youth ingloriously amid the luxurious amenities of the bay of 
Naples? For no other reason, we imagine, than this plain and 
obvious one, that Rome had a more famous name in those days 
than Byzantium. ‘‘ Where the carcass is, there will the eagles 
be gathered together.” Therefore, the Barbarians of the North 
came to Rome first, though Attila, for one, certainly did not spare 
Greece—and like a dark thunder-cloud only frightened the East 
with its rumblings, while the fatal flashes of the storm and the 
sweeping deluge fell upon the West. The emperor Zeno, the 
Isaurian, in the year 487, saved himself and the eastern empire 
from the clutches of the Goths, by freely handing over his in- 
terest in Italy, such as it was, to the great Theodoric; and since 
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that very narrow escape, the Byzantine empire, under various 
strange and unseemly chances, continued to drag on its obstinate 
existence till the well-known year 1453, when it was overwhelmed 
by the brave young emperor (Mahommed II.) of the Turks. In 
what state were the Greeks at that period, and by what process of 
training prepared for enduring, with the least possible detriment, 
four dreary centuries of Turkish domination? The answer to 
this important question, shortly indicated in the comprehensive 
pages of Gibbon, is fully set forth in the three learned and phi- 
losophic volumes of Dr. George Finlay, of which the titles are 
prefixed. Never, according to the account there given, was an 
empire more ripe for ruin, or a people more fit for servitude. The 
last of the Paleologi, indeed, did die dramatically in the breach— 
for the Greeks are a dramatic people, and, like the French, affect 
attitudes; but how little of the true, dignity of patriotism there 
was in that last scene of the last Greek emperor is manifested 
in the fact that, only a few months* before, he had publicly con- 
summated his apostasy from the national faith by «a solemn 
service in St. Sophia, and sold himself to the Roman pope 
for a mess of potage! Women are permitted to change their 
religion sometimes for the sake of keeping the peace with 
imperious husbands, sometimes out of pure love for kind hus- 
bands; but a man, with a crown on his head, who stoops to 
purchase personal safety by selling the religion of the people 
whom he is sworn to protect, is a liar and a coward of the worst 
kind; and such liars and cowards had the great majority of the 
Greek emperors been, at least from the days of “blind old 
Dandolo” (not to go further back), and the taking of Constan- 
tinople by the Crusaders in the year 1204. So black, indeed, is 
the picture of moral degradation and political feebleness in the 
latter centuries of the Byzantine empire, that even Mr. Finlay, 
with all the elasticity and vigour of his practised pen, fails to 
remove a feeling of oppression and heaviness, arising not from 
want of skill in the narrator, but from want of any elevating 
elements in the narration. One feels as in an atmosphere of 
choking gas. There is no breathing in the midst of such abomi- 
nations. Why will not the old Byzantine sinner die, when he 
is lying all bloated with hereditary vice, and literally creeping 
with corruption? O horror!—was he not kicked out of the 
palace and thrown to rot upon a rife dunghill by the Genoese and 





* The exact date was 12th December, 1452 (Finlay, vol. ii. p. 626). But 
this was only the act of the court and the dignified clergy: the instinct of the 
people, however perverted in some points, was superior to such baseness. Thus, 
m many cases, it happens that the higher a man stands in worldly position, the 
deeper does he sink in moral degradation. 
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the Venetians? And yet he stalks again with a crown on his head, 
and a lie in his mouth, and sits upon a throne, and plays with 
sounding titles, and calls himself a Roman! ‘Tis but the 
ghastly transmutations of a dream, confounding life and death. 
One knows not what to make of it. But to inquire more particularly; 
what really was the disease of which the Byzantine empire died, 
and from which the Greek people are only now endeavouring, in 
a very fitful and problematic way, to recover? This question 
Mr. Finlay has answered, with a very instructive iteration, in his 
two volumes. The disease, according to him, was none other 
than that which a consistent despotism always loves to develop 
—centralization. This is the potent old Roman machinery, of 
which our modern so-called paternal governments make such 
loud vaunts—a machinery very curious, and complex, and scien- 
tific looking, but substantially of the nature of crutches, useful 
for locomotion only then when a man has lost the natural use 
of his legs—a device quite natural and extremely desirable 
for patients in the last and most desperate stage of chronic 
rheumatism; but as the mass of men will use their legs better 
without crutches, or bandages, or any such thing, and as children 
who are confined with unnatural swathings and encasements can 
never enjoy the full pleasure of expansive health, but are dis- 
torted in the symmetry of their frame, and stunted in their 
growth ; so nations which are taught to do nothing for themselves, 
and for which everything is done—according to the well-known 
formula of the paternal theory—are not stronger for that excess 
of governmental superintendence, but much weaker. And this is 
the case even in the most favourable instances, when the father 
of his country really merits his assumed title, and pays an equal 
degree of attention to all his children. But when the cen- 
tralizing system is fully carried out, the paternal influence is apt 
to be felt favourably only at head-quarters; and the extremities of 
the body politic are sacrificed to the head. As in the practical 
operation of our law of primogeniture, a whole family is some- 
times allowed to starve, for the sake of fattening an eldest son— 
so in the paternal system of Byzantine despotism. Corcyra, and 
Rhodes, and Thessalonica might groan under whatever loads of 
fiscal oppression, or local abuse might chance to be rife, pro- 
vided there was plenty of purple for the emperor's mantle at Con- 
stantinople, plenty of pearls for his wife’s necklace, and plenty of 
shows at the Hippodrome to amuse the motley rabble who called 
themselves Romans. By the Byzantine system, the Greeks of 
the provinces were not only not allowed to govern themselves, 
but they were systematically misgoverned for the sake of courtiers 
and idlers in the metropolis; and the consequence was, that they 
became partly incapable, partly careless of defending themselves, 
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and in many cases, except the mere name of Greek, really lost 
nothing by transference to the Turk, that a man in his senses 
could care to retain. They had been made slaves by their poli- 
tical fathers, and if they were seized in early youth by the Turks, 
and trained to be a body-guard to a conquering sultan, they 
gained greatly in dignity, and not a little in comfort, beyond 
anything that they could have hoped for under the protracted sway 
of the feeble and corrupt Paleologi. But the Greeks of the 
middle ages laboured under another disease, almost as bad as 
despotic centralization—this was the elective principle of their 
monarchy. ‘True, it was somewhat of a mitigation of this evil 
occasionally, that the man who marched up to the thrones over 
the body of one or half a dozen murdered rivals, was likely to 
be a person of some vigour, and might distinguish himself by 
displaying as much decision in using, as he did audacity in 
seizing, supreme power. But where a throne is the prize, low 
intrigue and cowardly assassination are as likely to be successful 
as a bold and manly stroke: that is to say, in an elective mo- 
narchy, not only the vilest and most unprincipled, but the most 
feeble and worthless men in the country often contrive to foist 
themselves, or are foisted by others, into the seat of absolute 
control. This, of course, is an evil which an elective monarchy 
suffers in common with other forms of civil polity; for knaves 
and imbeciles may come by hereditary descent, as well as by 
election; but the accessory evils which the elective system brings 
along with it are far more numerous and pernicious than the mere 
mistake that may occur in the character of the person elected. 
For every successful intriguer, or murderer, who succeeds in 
appropriating to himself a throne, has not merely corrupted his 
own character, and made himself unfit for governing nobly a 
great nation, but he has corrupted a whole army of co-operators 
and creatures. They also have not worked for nothing. If the 
head of their cabal gets a throne, the members must get a place 
ora pension. And not only they, but the heads of the rival 
parties also, if they be not murdered, must be bribed; and though 
murder is certainly the cheapest and the shortest way of getting 
rid of an adversary, it is not always, even to a Roman emperor, 
the most expedient; and thus it happens that after such an 
imperial election as in the Byzantine monarchy, great part of the 
finances of the country has to be wasted in rewarding the accom- 
plices, or in bribing the antagonists, of successful villany. And 
thus the collected political life of the country—for there is none 
save in the metropolis—becomes corrupt and poisoned ; the whole 
head is sick and the whole heart is faint; enfeeblement and 
palsy strike the seat of nervous energy in the system, varied 
only by occasional fever fits and outbursts of madness; and the 
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patient altogether is in such a condition, that when a strong man 
with a knife in his hand comes and puts him rudely out of pain, 
you can scarcely think otherwise than that he has done the duty 
of a good Christian. 

Of course, we do not mean to deny, in bringing forward these 
special points, that the Greek empire in 1453 died of what some 
may call political decay—of mere senility, such as seems to belong 
to political and ecclesiastical aggregates, as well as to the indivi- 
dual men, in this sublunar state: we only point out the particular 
aspect of decrepitude, not without disease, that revealed itself at 
Byzantium: and we say it was decrepitude and disease of the very 
worst possible kind, and which could not be without permanent 
evil effects upon the character of the surviving people. Let us 
take a choice extract or two from Mr. Finlay's description of the 
character of the later Byzantine Greeks. Of Alexius, the first of 
the Comneni (a.p. 1081—1118), and upon the whole one of the 
best of the later emperors, he speaks as follows :— 


“No ordinary talents were required to enable Alexius Comnenus to 
keep possession of the throne he had suddenly ascended, to the dis- 
appointment of many earlier claimants. Surrounded by the families of 
many dethroned emperors, by a warlike nobility, and an army accus- 
tomed to rebellion, his position required even greater aptitude as a 
diplomatist and administrator than ability as a commander-in-chief. 
That Alexius was a man of courage cannot be doubted, though, even 
as a soldier, he trusted more to cunning and deceit, than to valour and 
tactics. There was also a mixture of vanity, presumption, and artifice 
in his character, which seems to indicate that he was a lucky adven- 
turer, indebted, in a great measure, to the utter worthlessness of all 
his competitors for his signal success, His talents, indeed, were chiefly 
employed in balancing the personal interests of those around him, in 
nvvitralising the effeet of their viees, and in turning the vicissitudes of 
public events te his individual advantage, The mind of Alexis pres 
sents us with a Creek ty pe, which becomes predominant as we advance 
in Hysantine History, The Homan traits, which had given a firmer 
political character to its earlier annals, had been long fading away, 
and, under the dynasty of Comnenus, they disappeared, Alexius never 
framed any permanent line of policy for improving the national vee 
sources, or performing the duties incumbent on the imperial governs 
ment; his conduct was entirely directed by temporary contingencies 
and personal accidents; in short, he was a politician, not a statesman, 
He never aspired beyond the game of personal intrigue, and in that 
game he acted without principle, mistaking deceit for wisdom, as his 
daughter, who records his actions, candidly testifies by many an anec- 
dote, in her courtly ignorance of the value of common honesty.” 


And of Michael VIII., two hundred years afterwards, he uses 
this strong language :— 
“The character and conduct of Michael VIII. typifies the spirit of 
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Constantinople in 1261, from the recovery of Greek sovereignty to the 
fallofthe empire. It displays a strange ignorance of the value of frank- 
ness and honesty in public business, a constant suspicion of every 
friend, restless intrigues to deceive every ally, and a wavering policy to 
conciliate every powerful enemy. The consequence of this suspicion, 
plotting, and weakness, was, that very soon no one trusted either the 
emperor or the Greeks.” 


And again, of the same person, in yet more glaring colours :-— 


“He was a type of the Constantinopolitan Greek nobles and officials 
in the empire he re-established and transmitted to his descendants. He 
was selfish, hypocritical, able, and accomplished; an inborn liar, vain, 
meddling, ambitious, cruel, and rapacious. He is renowned in history 
as the restorer of the Greek Empire, after its destruction by the 
crusaders: he ought to be execrated as the corrupter of the Greek race ; 
for his reign affords a signal example of the extent to which a nation 
may be degraded by the misconduct of its sovereign when it intrusts 
him with despotic power.” 


In the same vein a Greek satirist of the fourteenth century 
extends the charge of falsehood to the whole Greek nation:— 
“ They are formed of three parts ; their tongue speaks one thing, 
their mind meditates another, and their actions accord with 
neither.” We have here an ingrained viciousness, an inveterate 
perversity of character, which can be compared only to those 
cancerous diseases which eat with harsh fibres into the very 
inmost seat of vitality, and defy all the art of the physician to 
exterminate their fatal roots. And it is very pitiful to remark 
how the unlovely and dangerous type of character set forth in 
these extracts, and indeed through the whole of Mr. Finlay's 
works, as peculiarly mediwval Greek,—the combination of great 
adiiteness and ability with a great want of truthfulness—is the 
very type which our modern travellers are constantly setting forth 
as characteristic of the Greeks of the present day, In looking at 
the modern Greeks, therefore, we must never forget that we have 
to do with a thoroughly degenerate rave | a race which was already 
vitiated to the eore, before the little cloud of the Ottoman power be- 
gan to appear without observation in the dim horigon of the Kast, 
The question, then, which we have now to put, in tracing their his- 
tory down to the present hour, is, whether any and what regenera- 
tive influences have been at work, to give hope of a better future 
for this remarkable people, Adversity sometimes improves indi- 
viduals ; can it elevate nations? That the conquest of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks could not make the moral condition of the 
Greeks worse is pretty evident. They bore already on their 
blushless foreheads the triple stigma of the robber, the liar, and the 
slave. Certainly, in one respect, they became better for being 
oppressed ; they never again thought of selling their faith to the 
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imperious old man at Rome for a box of false pearls. Did they 
in any other respects improve? What says the famous revolt of 
1821 to their national character? And what says the crude 
machinery of Bavarian Otho’s court even now? Let us inquire. 

Some tribes when enslaved become tame, spiritless, and even 
stupidly virtuous. Like henpecked husbands, they carry on their 
faces the declaration of total subjection. With them fear, the 
right arm of despotism, has done its perfect work ; it has thoroughly 
crushed the native elasticity and self-assertive power of the human 
soul; not merely in the form of social control, but in the inmost 
feeling and habit of the individual mind independence is dead ; 
the wings of enterprise are clipt, even in conceit; and a dull un- 
inspired servility becomes the permanent mould of existence. The 
Bulgarians and the Wallachians are reported to exhibit this type. 
Not so the Greeks. To know what they were under their long 
subjection to the Turks, we have only to look sharply at their 
features, as they appeared in the war of 1821—27; for there 
they stood out in all the most striking traits of their character 
with a prominence and a distinctness that does not belong to the 
every day history of a people. We must remember, too, that there 
they appeared under their best aspect; for a great national 
struggle brings out the heroic points in a national character, if 
there be any to show. Happily also this struggle was conducted 
under the eye of a host of most intelligent and impartial wit- 
nesses, among whom those of our own nation—Byron, and Lord 
Dundonald, Finlay, Gordon, and Masson—were certainly not the 
least important. One of these, Gordon, a Scotsman, from the 
shrewd north, has left us a record of the transactions of which he 
formed a part, the value of which can never be lost, even in com- 
petition with the native work now proceeding from the pen of our 
Greek resident, Mr. Tricoupi; for whatever merits this Greek 
gentleman may possess, whether in point of style—and here we 
think he deserves especial praise—or as an eye-witness of much 
that he relates, Gordon has at least one advantage over him as a 
painter of national character: he is impartial. He paints with 
love as a Philhellene, and with a cool, manly, stern judgment as 
a Scotsman. A better witness could not be. His volumes are 
before us; we shall furnish a few extracts. In the following 
passage he speaks generally of the military leaders during the 
war :— 

“The captains, too, frequently tyrannized over the peasants in a 
most shameful manner. The worst of these local despots was Pauon- 
rias, commandant of Salona, whom some writers have elevated into a 
hero; but who was, in fact, an ignoble robber, hardened in evil. He 
had enriched himself with the spoils of the Mahommedans of Salona 
and Vostizza; yet he, and his retinue of banditti, compelled the people 
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to maintain, at free quarters, their idleness and luxury, exacting not 
only bread, meat, wine, and fodder, but also sugar and coffee. Hence 
springs a reflection that the Greeks had cause to repent their early 
predilection for klepths or predatory chiefs, who were almost all in- 
famous for the sordid perversity of their dispositions.”’ 


Then we see what a consummate blackguard is portrayed in 
the character of one of their most effective generals: 


“Invested with almost unbounded authority in Beotia, Odysseus 
soon showed the effects of a corrupt education, engrafted on a violent 
and headstrong disposition, indulging the passions of cruelty, lust, and 
avarice. His character was a compound of the Greek and Albanian, 
with the evil qualities of both prominently displayed, without that 
respect for their faith which is almost universal among the former 
race. He scoffed at religion, and despised and insulted the priests, 
differing in that respect from his prototype, Ali Pasha, who always 
affected profound veneration for the superstitions of his subjects. 
Bloodthirsty, vindictive, and treacherous as an Arnout, Odysseus 
surpassed in subtlety and falsehood the most mendacious Greek: he 
was endowed with an uncommon share of finesse and sagacity, and 
could at pleasure put on the semblance of virtue. His personal courage 
was doubtful, and his mistrust excessive, insomuch that he did not 
dare to disclose where he intended to sleep. With regard to bodily 
qualifications, he had a robust and vigorous constitution, an imposing 
presence, and incredible swiftness of foot, having more than once out- 
stripped a horse in running: it is a fable, however, that an exploit of 
that sort introduced him to Ali Pasha’s notice.” 


In point of ferocity the Greeks were not a whit behind the 
Turks, rather in advance. 


“Whatever national or individual wrong the Grecks may have 
endured, it is impossible to justify the ferocity of their vengeance, or 
to deny that a comparison instituted between them and the Ottoman 
generals, would give to the latter the palm of humanity. Humanity, 
however, is a word quite out of place when applied either to them or 
their opponents ; at the same time we must own, that in contests of a 
like nature, every civilized nation has, in its turn, committed equal 
barbarities : the difference is, that the Greeks and Turks openly avowed, 
from the beginning of the war, their murderous intentions towards each 
other.” 


Not a few instances occur in the history of the war in which 
the Greeks showed distinctly that they looked upon an oath as so 
much idle breath, when interposed between their vampyre-like 
propensities and the blood of a Turk. 


“The insurgents forcibly opposed the abduction of six boys and a 
man, who had escaped from the Acropolis two months before, and 
whom the French disguised in European clothes. Being recognised, 
the latter was thrust into the public prison, and it required great 
exertion on the part of Monsieur de Rousseau and his small escort to 
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save him from being butchered on the spot. It was in vain to repre- 
sent that the captives in question were doubly entitled to their liberty, 
from the terms of the capitulation, and the guarantee of the flag of 


France. The Athenians seemed incapable of comprehending the obliga- 
tion of an oath.” 


These are glaring traits, doubtless, but sufficient to prove that 
whatever inveterate vices were engrained in the nature of the men 
who, in the year 1543, admitted the Turks into their “ European 
encampment,” had not been washed out by four hundred years of 
tribulation, and still flourished with a startling rankness in the 
blood of their posterity. But if there was an Odysseus, or rather 
a score of such, there was also a Miaulis and a Maurocordato.* 
Heroism the liberation war certainly did display also, otherwise 
the glorious defence of Missolonghi would have been impossible ; 
and without Missolonghi, Navarino had scarcely been dreamt 
of. The gist of General Gordon's testimony, therefore, is that, 
although the modern Greeks, at the date of their great struggle, 
were a lawless and wildered, they certainly were not an enfeebled 
and a spiritless generation. With a distinctly marked tendency 
to boasting and vain-glory, they were something more than talkers, 
and could dare, when occasion called, in their own rude way, with 
a wild gallantry. The long apprenticeship which they had served, 
as a sort of wild-living Robin Hoods and Mac Gregors, among 
the hills of Acarnania and Epirus, if it did not make them 
virtuous and noble men, at least braced their nerves with a manly 
hardihood, and inspired their whole character with a grand con- 
tempt of danger, which made them far superior as men to their 
ancestors who had been displaced by the Turks. The elements 
at least of something good were in their composition; and though 
many Philhellenes of sentiment and honour were sadly disgusted 
with the rude traits of selfishness, falsehood, and even cowardice 
which the patriots of “‘ regenerated Hellas” blushlessly exhi- 
bited, yet, on the whole, they did enough to justify the generous 
expectations which Lord Byron had formed of them so early as 
the year 1811. That noble-minded, though lawless and unhappy 
Lord, with the generosity of an Englishman and a poet, could on 
no account bring himself to subscribe wholesale to the scandal 
of the Franks in Athens, declaring, on the ground of recognised 
“national and individual depravity,” that the Greeks did not 
deserve to be emancipated. He turned off their harsh and cruel 
dogmatism on this head with the nice point of his wit. “Mr. 
Roque,” says he, in the well-known notes to Childe Harold ; 
“Mr. Roque, a French gentleman of respectability long settled in 





* The same who is now prime minister. He was a civilian, not a soldier; 
but acquired great reputation by his heroic conduct at Missolonghi. 
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Athens, asserted with the most amusing gravity, ‘Sir, they are 
the same canaille that existed in the days of Themistocles!’ An 
alarming remark to the laudator temporis acti. ‘The ancients 
banished Themistocles ; the moderns cheat Monsieur Roque,— 
thus great men have ever been treated! In short,” continues his 
lordship, “all the Franks who are fixtures, and most of the 
Englishmen, Germans, Danes, &c., of passage, came to the same 
thorough estimate of the Greek character on much the same 
grounds that a Turk in England would condemn the nation by 
wholesale because he was wronged by his lacquey and over- 
charged by his washerwoman. But for my own humble opinion, 
it seems to me rather hard to declare so positively and pertina- 
ciously, as almost everybody has declared, that the Greeks, be- 
cause they are very bad, will never be better.” These words are 
spoken like a man, which his lordship was, and like a Christian 
also, which he did not pretend to be. Let us now see whether 
any of our more recent witnesses, since the revolution, have 
reported any signs of that amelioration which the noble poet so 
generously looked for. ‘There is a host of witnesses of all nations 
and tongues: but we shall prefer an honest and true-hearted 
German, and one also particularly well informed,— Professor 
Brandes, of Bonn, a name dear to every scholar. ‘This intelligent 
gentleman resided for some time in Greece, during the years 
1837-8-39, and after his return published the three very useful 
volumes whose title is prefixed. From his chapter on the “ cha- 
racter of the Greek people,” we make the following extract :— 

“* One quality which the modern Greeks certainly do inherit in 
a very remarkable degree from their ancestors is eloquence, or, as 
they very significantly call it, evyAwrria—well-tonguedness ; the 
gift of quickly hitting the proper word in discourse, and throwing 
the proper light and shade over a continuity of sentences, by a 
well-disposed emphasis. This belongs to educated and uneducated 
alike, and to a degree, and in a manner peculiarly Hellenic, and 
not to be confuunded with that general vivacity which the slow 
German admires in the inhabitants of the south.* 

“ Tn attempting to form a just estimate of the moral character of 
the Greeks, the first thing to do is to bear in mind through what 
an ordeal they have passed. God does not always work a miracle 
to enable holy children to walk through fire scatheless. Europeans, 
great friends of the Turks, have talked largely of the mild paternal 
government of that people, of their patriarchal usages to which 

* So Mr. Finlay: “ The first feature of the Greek character which makes an 
impression on strangers is the rapidity with which the Greek of every station 
combines and classes his ideas, and refers all his actions to the guidance of his 
mental faculties, whether his moral inclinations be virtuous or vicious,”— 
“ Hellenic Kingdom,” p. 13. 
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only occasional violence is done by the lawlessness of individual 
parties. But there is much superficial frivolity in this way of 
talking. No doubt the regular taxes which the Ottoman govern- 
ment imposed upon the Rajahs were not exorbitant—and it may 
be quite true that under the best management the present system 
of finance in the free kingdom will cost the nation more than their 
former servitude ;* but the contemptuous and arbitrary manner 
in which the Christian Rajah was always treated, the complete 
want of personal freedom, the measures to which the primates 
were forced to have recourse in order to gratify the rapacious 
demands of the Pachas ; these were the oppressions under which 
the people groaned—this was the system which prevailed for so 
many centuries, and of which it is in vain to expect that the traces 
should now suddenly have quite disappeared. Men of property 
were obliged to conceal and to deny their wealth, in order to 
secure it from the grasp of those whose will acknowledged no 
law—were forced to flatter and to bribe in order to save life and 
property. The Archontes or men in high local positions exacted 
violently from the people what they paid unjustly to the Agas 
and the Pachas. ‘They were the sponges which, having sucked 
up the natural nutriment of the subjects, were squeezed to gorge 
the unnatural appetite of the rulers. Is it strange that the 
families of these leading men cannot get rid of the evil habits 
which they learned from their oppressors, as quickly as they got 
rid of the oppressors themselves? Will any one who knows 
human nature wonder that lies and deceit, originally the sad 
weapons of necessity, have now become the familiar means of 
livelihood? Let us confess it openly ; the purgatorial fire of the 
liberation war was not able to burn out the stains of a truly des- 
potic tincture that had sunk deep into the souls of the most 
eminent characters of the revolution.t Ulysses was not the only 
chief who, commencing with a very fair promise of self-sacrifice, 
ended in the public display of the grossest selfishness, avarice, 
and treachery. It is not to be concealed that venality, violence, 





* In the year 1830, Mr. David Urquhart, travelling in the neighbourhood of 
Missolonghi, met a band of eople wih mules, who had escaped from the neigh- 
bourhood of Janina, with the intention of going to settle in Greece, but they 
were stopped at the castle of Roumelia, aaiiein per cent., ad valorem, was 
demanded for their mules and baggage. Not being able to pay the sum demanded, 
they were returning in great exasperation to the country they had abandoned. 
“Thousands,” they said, “are preparing to flee from Albania; but we shall tell 
them what éAevOepia (liberty) means.”—* Spirit of the East,” vol. i. p. 46. 
A most instructive anecdote, which shows how the severe fiscal regulations 
and taxations of refined European states operate as an effectual bar to the re- 
ling of such devastated semi-barbarous countries as Greece. It is much to 
be feared that the Bavarians have never understood this very obvious principle. 
+ The reader scarcely requires to be reminded that we have just traced the 
corruption of the Greek character to a period long antecedent to the Turks. 
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falsehood and deceit, are moral evils, the broad marks of their 
state of degradation, which still remain imprinted on a part of the 
nation. But not the less firmly convinced are we that these vices 
are not so universally spread as many have asserted, much less 
that they are to be regarded as a cancerous disease that has eaten 
into the very heart of national life. I say it with the most 
perfect confidence, that such a heartless selfishness as would 
warrant a feeling of moral despair, is to be found only in the few, 
and is in no wise to be regarded as a general component element 
of the national character ; for in it there is a decided preponder- 
ance of kindliness and love. One of the most hopeful signs of 
the healthy state of public morality in Greece is the sanctity of 
the family bond, and the respect which public opinion pays to 
connubial fidelity. Of course I speak here of the general tone of 
morals in the smaller cities, in villages, and in the country; that 
instances of sensual excess in various shapes may occur in 
Athens, Nauplia, Syra, and Patras, is not to be denied: but even 
here nothing takes place beyond what is to be found in all our 
large towns; and im the largest towns, no less than in the 
smallest, however individual sinners may find connivance, public 
opinion is still equally decided against the sin. The number of 
illegitimate births is comparatively small ; nor does the unnatural 
gratification of the sensual appetite exist now to any such extent 
that it could properly be called a Greek, any more than a German 
or a French vice. From all that I have been able to learn, I 
cannot have the least hesitation in asserting that family life, the 
corner-stone of social morality, has maintained itself in a much 
purer state in Greece than in the other countries of southern 
Europe. The reverence displayed by children to their parents is 
very touching ; and the love between brothers and sisters exists 
in Greece to an extent that will gratify the demands of the most 
German heart; very numerous families are often found living 
together, with very confined accommodation, but without strife 
or contention. 

“ Hospitality, however often abused by Turks, Franks, and 
Greeks, is a virtue that may still be called national in Greece ; 
and in some districts may be found still in the oldest Homeric 
form. The guest receives the entertainment first, and his name 
is asked afterwards. When the host is poor he has no objection 
to receive some offering by way of compensation; but on no 
occasion when I had to claim hospitality, did I find dissatisfac- 
tion or unfriendly faces at my departure ; the offering was always 
received thankfully, and sometimes a part given back as too great 
for the service done. Greeks of some substance, on the other hand, 
feel offended if a stranger offers money even to his servants. 

“A matter in nowise of the smallest importance in forming a 
proper estimate of the character of a people, is the spirit and the 
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manner in which popular festivals are celebrated ; and under this 
head Greece presents us with facts full of the most favourable 
omens. For a people that yields itself in such a child-like spirit 
to enjoyment, without requiring aid from artificial stimulants or 
appeals to vanity, or something worse—possesses a moral fresh- 
ness and an unsophisticated tone which cannot coexist with a 
nature essentially corrupt. The festivals of the Greeks are prin- 
cipally connected with religion. The kiss of charity, given by 
friend to friend, not seldom alsc by enemy to enemy, at the feast 
of the resurrection of our Lord, either proceeds from a fine 
feeling of Christian brotherhood, or is calculated to excite such a 
feeling. This Christian salutation is interchanged in the morning 
hours of Easter Sunday. The afternoon of the same high festival 
is occupied with the performance of that slow and solemn dance 
so characteristic of the Greeks. Groups of men and women in 
their gayest holiday clothes, either as dancers or as spectators, 
fill the squares of the streets, and prolong their innocent festivity 
till late in the night. The inhabitant of the sober reflective 
north does not easily combine dancing with religious feelings; 
but among the Greeks, and in the south of Europe generally, no 
such discrepancy is felt. The manner of the dance is this. 
They form themselves into rows of young men and men of full 
age, or of maidens and matrons, seldom of both sexes together. 
The Corypheus or leader—/(der vortanzende) displays his 
agility in strange leaps; the female, occupying the same place, 
makes more gracefully measured movements; the other dancers 
use a few very simple steps. ‘Taking one another by the hand, or 
sometimes interposing their kerchiefs to lengthen the row, they 
form a circular or rather elliptic figure—open, however, at the 
end—which lengthens out as the dance proceeds. More complex 
figures, and dances of single pairs are seen only at the ball- 
parties of the Franks; and seem not much approved of by 
the nation, unless it be the Fanariotes. Nothing can be 
more simple than the native Greek steps, and a little variety is 
introduced only to humour the few and very monotonous airs 
that accompany the performance. ‘The spectators fix their eyes 
principally on the leaders, who add various gestures of the arms 
to the movements of the feet. Anything of the nature of levity or 
wantonness is of the rarest occurrence in a Greek dance; the 
characteristic tone is rather one of calm and very peculiar 
enthusiasm.” 

We have inserted this passage at full length, because it is 
evidently the production of a kind-hearted, intelligent, and 
thoughtful man, who had seen and sympathized with the popular 
life of Greece to a much larger extent than is common with tra- 
vellers who take upon them to give sweeping verdicts on the 
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national character. With the evidence of Professor Brandes on 
this important point, Professor Ross, of Halle,* and Dr. George 
Finlayt agree, both of whom have had the most intimate oppor- 
tunities of knowing the common people of Greece. ‘There exist, 
therefore, notwithstanding all the hereditary plagues of Byzantine 
and Turkish despotism, according to the testimonies of the best 
instructed witnesses, elements of moral health in Greece suffi- 
ciently vigorous to justify good hopes for the future, if circum- 
stances are favourable. 

There is, however, a favourite theory with regard to the destiny 
of nations, which, if it be true, would seem to dash to the ground 
all hope of a regeneration of the Greek race. No nation, it is said, 
can culminate twice. Every dog has his day: every people its 
opportunity. The Greeks have already performed a more im- 
portant part in the history of the human race than any other 
people, except the Hebrews. Other peoples—the various tribes 
of the Sclavonic race, for instance—must now have their season of 
expansion and predominance. The Greek people have done their 
work; and though individual Greeks may survive and achieve 
distinction, just as Jews survive, and render themselves 
notable in various ways, from a philosophical Spinoza to a mone- 
tary Rothschild, yet a Greek nation can never hope to appear 
again on the public stage of the world with approbation. ‘There 
is an aspect of fair-play about this theory which recommends it to 
the impartial spectator. The history of Italy, however, must be 
allowed considerably to modify its application ; for, after making 
all allowances for Lombard, Gothic, and other foreign blood, it 
cannot be denied that the modern Italians are substantially the 
ancient Romans; and, since the days of Julius Cesar, that re- 
markable people has culminated at least three times; once in the 
ecclesiastical character, under the great Gregory, Innocent, and 
Boniface ; again, politically, in the era of the Italian republics, to 
which Dante belongs; and a third time, artistically, under 
Raphael and Michael Angelo. It will be said, of course, that this 
modern blossoming of the ancient Roman stock was rendered 
possible only by the engrafting of the lusty foreign element, the 
disintegration of the old popular aggregate and the creation of a 
new one, manifested in the most distinct way by the existence of 





* Professor Ross was sometime professor of archeology in the University of 
Athens. He made a tour in the Greek islands, the published account of which 
contains many valuable notices. 

+ Mr. Finlay particularly points out the error of condemning all the Greeks 
in the mass, for vices that belong to a section. ‘The truth is, the falsity of 
the Fanariot statesmen, and the meanness of the Rayah traders, are not more 
proverbial in the East than the frankness and courage of the Roumeliotes, and 
the pride and honesty of the Hydriots.’”—* Hellenic Kingdom,” p. 14. 
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a new language. Be itso. Let us now inquire how the theory 
thus modified affects the prospects of the Greek people. Is this 
people a pure unmixed representative of the old Athenian and 
Spartan, or is it a mixed race, like the Italian? Onthis subject 
the Germans, who delight to dig at the roots of all things, have 
favoured the world with a theory, which, if it were true, would 
most effectually neutralize the evil omen that overhangs Hellas 
from the threatened realization of the other theory. Professor 
Fallmerayer, in several works of great learnmg and vigour,* has 
proclaimed the startling paradox that there are no Greeks m 
Greece— das Geschlecht der Hellenen ist in Europa ausgerot- 
tet’—thereby rivalling the grand literary paradox of his great 
countryman, Wolf—that in the Homeric poems there is no Homer. 
The Greeks of the Morea, in particular, he alleges, were utterly 
extirpated in the middle ages, and those who now call themselves 
Greeks in that part, are, in fact, Sclavonians, who possessed the 
land for many ages in their own character ; but, yielding at length 
to the influence of the Greek language, have been metamorphosed 
into Greeks. Now, this theory, though worked up by the learned 
author, in the genuine German style, to the point of extravagance, 
is true so far, that, according to the undoubted testimony of me- 
dieval historians, immense hordes of Sclavonians did make per- 
manent settlements in Greece, of which obvious traces are now 
visible in the Sclavonic names of many places now inhabited by 
persons speaking Greek ; but that they did not succeed in utterly 
exterminating the Greek race even in the Morea, seems suffi- 
ciently evident from the fact, that they have yielded so completely 
to the influence of Greek language and civilization. They have, 
in fact, been altogether swallowed up by the preponderating Greek 
element; and this element must therefore have existed along- 
side of the Sclavonic to a much greater extent than Herr Fall- 
merayer is willing to allow. The presence of the Sclavonians, 
however, in the Peloponnesus, as a very important element in the 
population, is undeniable ; and the reader will find it alluded 
to again and again in the volume of Mr. Finlay, No. 2 above, 
which goes most deeply into the history of the Morea. The 
modern Greeks, therefore, by virtue of the Sclavonic element, are 
as much a mixed race as the Italians, by virtue of the Goths and 
Lombards; they are in no want of new blood; the inoculation 
has already largely taken place. Nor is this all. To such an 
awful extent did the process of depopulation go on in Greece during 





* First, and principally, in his “ Geschichte der Halbinsel Morea.” 1830 and 
1836. Then in the “ Fragmente aus dem Orient.” 1845. See, on the other 
side, “ Die Abstamm der Griechen und die Irrthiimer und Taischungen 
des Dr. Fallmerayer.” Von J. Bar. Ow. Mimchen. 1848. 
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the blasted period of her medieval history, that the Sclavonian 
hordes were found insufficient for supplying the void caused by 
long centuries of misgovernment and anarchy; and a new race 
poured in from the mountainous north to refresh the feeble foun- 
tains of Hellenic life. We allude to the Albanians—a people who 
seem, at the present moment, to stand in exactly the same rela- 
tion to the Greek inhabitants of Greece that the Sclavonians did 
in the middle ages. On this interesting subject, we make the 
following instructive extract, from the work of Dr. George Hahn, 
Austrian consul for Eastern Greece—a gentleman of genuine 
German learning and intellect, and well calculated, by his resi- 
dence in Janina, to speak with authority on a branch of ethno- 
logy that has hitherto been very little investigated :— 


“The Albanians appeared first in Greece during the fourteenth 
century. They are found penetrating into almost every province of 
the Greek continent, sometimes occupying whole districts, sometimes 
mingling with the Greek population of the towns, as in Argos and 
Athens. At the present day, not to mention those districts where the 
Albanians are mixed up with the Greek population, Attica, Megara, 
Beotia, Southern Eubeea, Argolis, and the Corinthian territory, are pos- 
sessed altogether by Albanians; and only the population of the towns 
is either altogether—as in Carysto, Piraeus, Nauplia, and Corinth—or 
rege Greek—as in Athens, Megara, and Argos. In the islands of 

ydra, Spezzia, Poros, and Salamis, the Albanians possessed the whole 
territory so exclusively, that, before the Greek revolution, no female, it 
is said, could speak a single word of Greek. The maritime power of 
the Greeks at that time was confined to the first two mentioned 
islands, and to the island of Psara, which was inhabited by pure 
Greeks, but lies now beyond the boundary of the Hellenic kingdom. 
The naval exploits, therefore, which were among the most notable of 
the revolutionary war, belonged to the Albanian element, and even at 
the present hour the language of the sailor class is Albanian, not 
Greek. But more: even in the camps of Tripolizza and Athens, Greek 
was far from being the only language spoken; for in the land army 
also the Albanian element asserted its existence. The Botsaris and 
Tzawelles were Suliotes, and as such Albanians; the Grivas were also 
Suliotes, and Krisiotis was an Albanian from Eubeea. Neither were 
those who were not Albanians all Greeks ; for Koletis was a Wallachian 
from Mount Pindus, Warso was a Montenegrin, Chadsi Christo was a 
Servian ; and so on.’ 

“ Both races—Greeks and Albanians—even when they occupied the 
same districts, remained for several centuries in a state of strict isola- 
tion ; intermarriages did not take place. But the ice was broken by 
the Greek revolution ; from that time there becomes evident a strong 
desire on the part of the Albanians living within Greece to identify 
themselves with the Greeks. The Greek Albanian hears with dis- 
pleasure when he is called by-his natural name, for he looks on it as 
synonymous with barbarian; he calls himself a Hellene, and prides 
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himself on the appellation. The attentive traveller will often remark 
that in the larger villages of Attica, the women, who formerly could 
only speak Albanian, will now speak Greek to one another, so soon as 
they think they are observed by a stranger ; and even in Hydra, Spezzia, 
and Salamis, I should think there are now few, if any, young girls who 
do not understand Greek, though the Albanian is still the language of 
the fireside. Indeed, if matters go on as they are now doing, we may 
predict with certainty that, after three generations, Albanian will con- 
tinue to be spoken only in a few of the most remote districts of the 
country, and in other three generations will have become altogether 
extinct.” * 


From this extract the mixed nature of what is destined to be 
the future Greek people lies exposed to the most careless ob- 
server. The process of amalgamation goes on visibly before us; 
and, as Lyell has so triumphantly done with regard to the solid 
structure of the earth, so may we, from the living process of 
social fusion going on to-day, learn what went on in distant cen- 
turies. There is much yet to be done in the ethnological anatomy 
of the Greek population. Professor Forbes, of Edinburgh, lately 
informed the present writer that in one part of the Island of 
Naxos he could distinctly recognise a separate class of people, 
who, though speaking Greek, presented a type of countenance 
easily distinguishable from the genuine Greek feature found in the 
rest of the island; and this type, from observations made else- 
where, he felt assured, was Sclavonian. In the same way, long 
after the Albanians of Attica and Argolis shall have forgotten 
their national language, the discerning traveller will be able to 
point out two very distinct types of countenance—the one Al- 
banian, and the other Greek. 

The extract which we have just made from Dr. Hahn's work, 
presents, in a very striking manner, the wonderful influence which 
is exercised by the Greek language in absorbing and utterly anni- 
hilating all other languages with which it comes into contact. 
On this subject we shall now offer a few observations, as language 
is unquestionably one of the mightiest organs of civilization, and 
the present state of the Greek language is not only a matter of 
curious interest to the scholar, but of practical value to the 
travelling Englishman. 

On the real condition of the Greek language, a prevailing 
ignorance has begot the usual amount of confusion and miscon- 
ception: one party asserting roundly that the spoken language of 
the Greeks is a new composite, and differing from classical Greek 
as Italian does from Latin ; another party, talking of the language 
of Professor Pharmacides, the modern Athenian theologian, as 
not one whit less pure and Hellenic than the language of Pericles, 





* “ Albanesische Studien.” Von Dr. Johann Georg von Hahn. Jena, 1854. 
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the ancient Athenian statesman. Now, neither of these views 
presents the whole truth with regard to the language of the living 
Greeks ; and the former, moreover, is a very crude and unscien- 
tific expression of the half truth which it recognises. It is per- 
fectly true, no doubt, that amid the strange confusion and dire 
neglect of the middle ages, the living Greek language was 
in some places fast hastening to a state, where it only required 
the commanding genius of a Dante to stamp upon it the 
character of a new language; but not only did that Dante never 
appear, but the crude elements of a new language, which seemed 
waiting for him, were found only among very small sections of 
the Greek nation, and not among the whole people equally. At 
the time, for example, when in Crete or Corcyra, under the in- 
fluence of the Franks, all the conditions of a new composite 
language were being fast generated ; in Byzantium and Trebizond, 
so long as the Oriental empire lasted, the spoken language, 
though defective in certain classical flexions and Attic terms of 
construction, was substantially pure Greek; while the written 
style gloried in a purity of phraseology, aping the antique, that 
would have delighted the hearts of the most minute grammarians 
of Alexandria. The prolonged existence of the ancient Greek 
empire, stretching, as it did, through the whole weary length of 
the middle ages, and dipping into times already in character 
completely modern, was the grand cause why the ancient Greek 
language could not follow the example of the ancient Latin lan- 
guage, and die. Nay, even in Italy, where political Rome is a 
memory almost as hoar as Etruria, the continued existence 
of the ecclesiastical society has preserved the Latin language in 
asort of cloistered vitality up to the present hour. Much more 
the Greek, preserved as it was by a political fabric till within the 
last four hundred years, and by an ecclesiastical fabric whose 
basis lay much deeper in the hearts of the people than the purple 
domination of the popes. Compared with these two potent 
influences conservative of the Greek language, the corrupting 
influences, whether of Turkey in the east or of Italy in the west, 
were extremely feeble. Between Turks and Greeks, indeed, the 
action was at all times more that of repulsion than attraction ; 
while the Italian influence, if tending more towards political 
amalgamation, had, on the religious side, elements of repulsion 
scarcely less powerful than those acting in the east. But, what- 
ever linguistic possibilities might lie in the ages that are gone, 
the great revolution of 1821 has given the whole culture of the 
nation such a strong impulse in the direction of pure Hellenism, 
that to talk of the existing Greek language as a mongrel com- 
posite, is simply to talk in utter ignorance of the plainest elements 
of decision, which are lying before every man’s eyes. Royal pro- 
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clamations, professorial prelections, leading articles, political 
pamphlets, scientific treatises, and juridical pleadings are daily 
and hourly sent flying through Greece, and some of them through 
Europe, in a language which no man in his senses can take for 
anything but pure Greek. The colour, of course, is peculiar, 
just as Homer has a certain colour in his dialect, Xenophon an 
Attic complexion, Plotinus an Alexandrian, and Chrysostom a 
Christian, hue; but the language is one; and it stands out in 
modern times as the only form of speech that is at once thoroughly 
ancient and thoroughly modern; invaluable to Europe as an 
unbroken link of living connexion between the most ancient 
civilization and the most modern; invaluable to the Greeks, 
scattered through so many distant countries of Europe and Asia, 
as a strong nervous system of national life, and a finely ramified 
net-work of homogeneous culture.* 

The Greeks we have just said are a scattered people, living in 
greater numbers and with greater influence out of their own 
country than im it.t In this they are like the Jews; and 
like these also in the success with which they have everywhere 
cultivated the important arts of money-making and money- 
changing. But they have a great superiority over the Jews in 
three points. They have not lost their country; they have not 
lost their language; they have not lost their religion; for 
this last the Jews certainly did lose whenever they lost their 
country. Judaism without Judea becomes a very unmeaning 
thing. The Jew, like the gipsy, is a vagabond upon the earth; 
and no person can understand how the law of Moses, made for a 
pastoral people in a strictly marked-off lill-country, can be 
carried about the world by troops of roving dealers in old clothes 
and bank-cheques. But the Greek religion 1s a much more respect- 
able and a more natural thing; which, though it may look strange 
beside grave Methodist preachments in London or Manchester, 
is, like the Greek language, one of the great powers that has 
borne this singular people with an unshaken front of nationality 
from ancient to modern times. To this, therefore, we shall now 
turn our attention for a moment. 

Everybody knows that the Greek church has an old feud with 
the Romish church, and that an orthodox Greek hates the Pope 





* On the subject of the living Greek language, there are some admirable 
observations in ‘ Murray’s Handbook for Greece,” new edition, 1854, written by 
Mr. 8S. T. Bowen, of Brasenose College, Oxford. Mr. Bowen, as president of 
the University of Corfu, had the most ample opportunities of studying this 
subject thoroughly. 

+ Michelsen, in his statistics of Turkey, gives 2,000,000 Greeks in that 
empire, double the population of the kingdom of Greece, which is given at 
1,000,000, or rather less. 
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as he hates the Devil. And yet to the eye of a sober Protestant 
an act of worship in a Greek church is so very like an act of 
worship in a Roman church, that a certain nice observation and 
deeper study are required to make him appreciate the difference. 
This similitude it is, and that contrast, which, when fully compre- 
hended, make the phenomenon of the Greek church most easily 
intelligible. The points of similitude are sufficiently glaring. 
You have the same studied but vulgar and tasteless appeal to the 
senses, the same overworking of the pure white vestments of 
Christian piety with all sorts of vain embroidery and glittering 
tinsel, the same processional pomp of sacerdotal purple and silver 
and gold, the same multiplication of reverences, and genuflexions 
and crossings, the same stupid mumbling of endless prayers, 
(Barrodoyia and zodvAoyia Matthew vi. 7.), the same 
parade of fasting, contempt of the body, and artificial self- 
imposed devotionalism of all sorts (20<Ao@pnoxéta Coloss. ii. 23.) ; 
these things, and every other gross symbol of a religion promi- 
nently sensual, ceremonial, and external, strike the eye in the 
existing church of Athens no less than in that of Rome. 
But the Greek church, at first acquaintance, appears even more 
intolerable to a Protestant eye; for its sensuous appeals are more 
vulgar, and its skill in elevating spiritual grossness, by wedding 
it to artistical refinement, much inferior. Beneath the light 
fairy vaulting and chaste tracery of the cathedral of Cologne, 
when the various chorus swells with the nicely modulated chant, 
the ear of a cultivated Protestant may be witched into a senti- 
mental popery for a moment; but the music of the Greek church 
is something so crude and so ungraceful—something so much more 
like the utterance of a snoring pig than of a waking and a rea- 
sonable man, that the artistical instinct of the Protestant hearer 
strikes a league with his religious judgment, and a feeling of 
pure pity or even disgust is apt to be the result. Add to this, 
that seldom or never in the Greek church is an appeal made to 
the understanding of the hearer by that sort of address which the 
Scotch are accused of allowing to usurp the place of worship— 
viz. a sermon. The present writer lived two months in Athens, 
and never could hear of any such thing as a Greek sermon in the 
Greek church: but beyond the pale of that church—viz. in the 
private houses of the American missionaries—Greek discourses 
were delivered regularly on Sundays. The absence of this 
element in the worship of the Greeks evidently indicates a very 
low grade of intellectual culture on the part of their priests, and 
places them far beneath the learned and rhetorical apostles of 
the Pope, whom they are accustomed to despise. ‘These un- 
favourable appearances, however, are only the necessary result of 
ages of barbarism and neglect; and when we come to look a little 
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more narrowly into the matter, we discover, that with all its gross 
sensuousness and abundance of mere ceremonial form, the church 
of Greece is in principle considerably less corrupt, and far more 
open to amelioration, than that of Rome. When we take par- 
ticular corrupt doctrines or practices of that church, and compare 
them with the same corruptions as they exist in the Romish 
church, we begin to discover, that by some influence or other the 
error in the East seems to have stopped half way, while in the West 
it has been systematically wrought up to a point of thoroughly 
self-consistent falsity. Even the puerile quibble of their church 
logic which tolerates painted pictures, but not graven images in 
their temples, is an instance of this tendency to imperfect deve- 
lopment. Their rule with regard to celibacy is another. The 
monks and the higher clergy who are chosen from them dare not 
know women: but the secular or common working clergy are free 
to marry. Then again a sort of invocation of saints, and prayers 
for the dead, are both practised by the Greeks; but from the 
culminating invention of purgatory and the venal tinkling of 
sacerdotal gold in the indulgence-box they are free. But the 
fundamental distinction between the two churches lies in this— 
that the power of the priesthood in the East did never grow up 
into that portentous excess which over-rode the West—a greater 
amount of ecclesiastical and individual freedom remained. This 
was the grand religious result that flowed from the prolonged 
continuance of the Byzantine empire. The Pope did not begin 
to rear his head so loftily in Rome till the Emperor was removed ; 
and in Byzantium, just because there was an Emperor, there was 
not, and there could not be, a Pope. The Greek church, in fact, 
always has been, what they call in Scotland, Erastian—that 
is, belonging to, or incorporated with the State, and that in 
a very high degree. The priests were under the influence of 
the kings, and the people were, for this very reason, less under 
the influence of the priests. In proportion as sacerdotal cor- 
ruption was checked by imperial power, those church corruptions 
which are fostered by sacerdotal pride were stunted in their 
growth ; the patriarch of Constantinople had less influence over 
the provincial churches, because he was more under the influence 
of the Court; and the individual Greek, while cherishing the 
highest respect for his church ritual, was not oppressed by the 
feeling of a formidable conspiracy of priests, hedging him round 
and round with holy terror, and putting every free thought 
under ban. Among the other causes of the more open condition 
of the Greek church, and the less rigid form of many of 
its corruptions, we must place also the fact that from its 
peculiar state of prostration in the sixteenth century, it had 
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no Protestantism to encounter and no Lutheran theses to deny. 
Had the Greek churchmen been pressed by such vigilant an- 
tagonists, they would assuredly have been driven to crystallize, in 
amore perfect dogmatic shape, many of those errors, of which 
the germs have long been floating in the loose atmosphere of their 
faith. But whether from this, or from the other causes mentioned, 
the fact is certain that there is in practice a great deal more free- 
dom in the existing Greek church than in the Roman Catholic. 
With a sufficient degree of respect for himself as the only 
“orthodox” Christian in the world, the Greek is liberal and 
enlightened enough to have put an express act of toleration into 
his statute book;* and even missionaries and proselytizers are 
allowed to hold conventicles, though this—as the extract from 
the codex given below will prove—is contrary to the letter of the 
law. The Scriptures also are generally read in Greece and freely 
circulated; at least they are generally to be found in the hands of 
those who have received a common school education, and are not 
looked upon with suspicion. Moreover there is a perfectly free 
press in Athens, and the people, inheriting a talking genius from 
their ancestors, are fond of discussion; so that from every point 
of view, the Greek church, if not actually better, is a church far 
more open to improvement, than that of Rome; and it is 
impossible not to recognise the wisdom of Professor Masson's 
tactics, when he recommends missionaries to attempt the conversion 
of the Greeks, not by the vulgar method of attacking what is, or 
appears to be false in their creed, but by showing them with a 
refined skill, how much of real evangelic truth lies admitted in 
their own standards, though ignored or abused in their practice. 
Certain it is, that in the common way of passing over bodily from 
one religious camp to another, there is not at the present hour 
the least likelihood of achieving a conversion of the Greeks: for 
every good Greek looks upon his church as a bond of nationality, 
which holds him by the double tie of patriotism and policy.t It 
is high time, however, since the Greeks will not be converted 
from without, that they should begin seriously to elevate their 
platform a little from within; for an intensely ignorant clergy, 
and a worship overloaded with all sorts of silly formalism and 
superstition, cannot exist long side by side with a general 
improvement of popular education, and an advancing intellectual 

















































* “aca yowor? Opnoxeia Ewart dvexri, cai ra Tis AaTpécas duThs TeAovvrat 
Gxodires ind thy mpocraciay tav Nouwv, dmayopevouevou Tov mpoonAuTiapod 
kai méons Gdns erepBdoews xara THs émixparovans Opynoxeias.”—Constitution of 
Greece, Article I. : | 

+ “Savez-vous que notre religion estla personnification de notre nationalité, 
que c’est notre polledion sacré,”—Saripolos, 
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culture among the middle and upper classes of society. We shall 
wait, not without anxiety, to hear that the sonorous snivel of 
which we spoke, the vain repetitions, and the interminable fasts, 
by which the Greek church is at present most popularly known, 
have given place to a church service in some degree worthy of a 
people, who, whatever may be their faults, are, in point of 
intellect, intelligence, and natural eloquence, not inferior to any 
in Europe. 

So much for the Church. As for the State and the Consti- 
tution, it might be a very easy matter to give our readers an idea 
of that, if we could content ourselves with transcribing from the 
code the most important sections of the first forty-two pages of 
the first volume wherein the scheme of the political constitution 
is articulately set forth. But we will not do this for two reasons. 
First, because it has been done already;* and, secondly, because 
it would prove nothing. Constitutions are like morals: very 
obvious in their principles, very difficult in their practice. A young 
man fresh from college, without having read a page of Aristotle, 
will deal you out such constitutions by the yard; and any con- 
ceited young lawyer will portion out his bright notions into 
paragraphs that will excel the wisdom even of the Abbé Sieyes, 
who boasted that he had brought political science to perfection. 
Alas! my dear liberal young friends and philosophic constitu- 
tionalists of all ages, politics is not a science at all, but an art; 
at least, if it be more correct to say, that it is both a science and 
an art—the art is the only difficult part of it; and a man can no 
more govern men by constitutions than he can make shoes by 
lectures on leather. The Greek constitution has been much 
lauded. Born into the world on the 15th day of September, 
1844, in a most bloodless way, amid innumerable hurrahs and 
zetos, and liberal congratulations, approved even by violent 
Tories, and countersigned by Lord Aberdeen, it was appealed to 
as a conclusive proof that the Greeks are fit for constitutional 
liberty, and accepted as the panacea for all the evils that regene- 
rated Hellas had been heir to since the battle of Navarino. But 
indeed the men who spoke thus largely in the year 1844, had too 
much faith in paper, and too little knowledge of human nature. 
A bloodless revolution, no doubt, sounds well; and looks well 
too, as that gay crowd did who, at the date we have just men- 
tioned, encircled the palace of their monarch with bland com- 
pulsion, and constrained him to agree to their demands. But we 
confess to have little faith in the permanency of results so 
cheaply brought about. A bloodless revolution only proves a 





* In the “British and Foreign Quarterly Review,” for 1844, vol. xviii. 
p. 272. 
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weak government; and that is a great curse for any people, 
especially for a people like the Greeks. We have not heard that 
Greece has become a paradise of content, or a garden of pros- 
perity, under the decennial influence of the Magna Charta of 
1844, ushered into the world by such rich flourishes of consti- 
tutional trumpets. We say, that the constitution of 1844 was a 
misfortune and a mistake. To those of our readers to whom the - 
subject may be new, we shall simply remark, that it is composed 
after the approved French model; a king, two houses, the upper 
nominated by the king, triennial parliaments, and universal 
suffrage. How such a constitution would work in Great Britain 
not two sensible men will agree; most people who were not sold to 
party would be inclined to shake their heads seriously at such a 
political ideal, and to say—let well alone! How it must work in 
Greece is more easy to say, partly from the nature of the thing, 
partly from the experience of the last ten years. The great evil 
of all popular governments is FACTION, which tends in itself not 
to good government, but to waste of time and strength, and to 
the obstruction of all useful reforms for the sake of talk, brawling, 
and intrigue, as we see every day even in this country. In order, 
therefore, to render a free government a good government, it is 
necessary that there should be some strong central power con- 
stantly tending to make the State gravitate in the direction of 
useful improvement, despite the unstable buffetings of faction. 
Such a power is supplied in Britain, by the sobriety of the 
public mind, by the weight of law and custom, by the influence 
of rank and property, by the excellent political training of the 
people, by the whole habit of our social existence; the effect not 
of a paper constitution of yesterday, but the growth of long 
centuries, and the fruit of hard struggles. But not one of these 
conditions of a prosperous “ constitution” exists in Greece. The 
name of the “holy and consubstantial and undivided Trinity” is 
invoked in vain to stamp a blessing upon a plan formed without 
consideration of any of the conditions on which, according to 
the eternal laws of Nature, its success must depend. The 
great evil of the public life of Greece is raction,* precisely 
that for which your beautiful paper constitution and your Magna 
Charta of national palaver makes no provision. This tendency 
to faction, which may be seen early enough, even in the classic 





* Mr. Finlay (“ Hellenic one . 2L), has some very just remarks in 
palliation of the factions of the Greeks during the war of independence. Our 
observations assert merely this, that violent internal factions were, and are, 
one of the most difficult dhets with which any possible government in Greece 
has to deal. We do not say that the Greeks are naturally more factious than 
the English; but from want of counterbalancing forces, faction has hitherto 
proved a far more obstructive element in Greek politics than in English. 
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pages of Thucydides, stands out with a startling grossness in the 
record of General Gordon; and any person, even superficially 
acquainted with the history of Greece since it assumed a separate 
existence, must have been aware of the fact. The Bavarians 
did not succeed in exorcising this demon; but despite such 
blunders, as courtly and centralizing, bureaucratic and academical 
Germans* could scarcely help committing, they succeeded per- 
haps as well, upon the whole, as any other strangers would have 
done. Misspending money for erections more showy than useful 
is unhappily a vice of governments not peculiar to them; and if 
they did not in all points thoroughly appreciate the virtues or 
the vices of the people whom they had to govern, this was a 
blunder, which we English—in our dealings with foreigners too 
often harsh, arrogant, and rash—were just as likely to have com- 
mitted as the Germans. In fact, we have committed infinitely 
greater blunders in the Ionian islands, if the witness of our own 
public men is to be accepted.t The Bavarians, too, were unfor- 
tunate in having to commence their reign with a boy-king. A 
grown man, and a strong man, was absolutely necessary for such 
a difficult position. An amiable and accomplished German 
youth—for we take Otho as high as Professor Masson is willing 
to put him—in a strange, wild country, was not the most proper 
person to quell faction, but rather a signal for all sorts of in- 
triguers—of whom there is always a great army in Greece—to 
commence weaving their plots. The Bavarians did not establish 
a constitutional form of government; but preferred ruling the 
country, with less talk, in the German way, by a Council of State. 
We think they were quite right. What the Greeks—as an 
essentially factious people—require, is not universal suffrage 
and talking parliaments, but a strong government. This is what 
they have wanted from Capodistria’s death even until now; and 
we much doubt whether the stout old Corfiote, Russian as he was, 
was not the best governor that Greece has had since the revo- 
lution.t No doubt he acted despotically; he did not govern by 
the frequent convention of free parliaments; he offended the best 





* Among the other causes of Bavarian blundering in Greece, it must be 
mentioned that, of the three leading men, Count Armannsperg, Professor 
Maurer, General Heidech, “not one understood a word of Greek.” —Finlay’s 
“Hellenic Kingdom,” p. 6. 

+ See “The Ionian Islands under British Protection.” Ridgway. 1851. 

t Mr. Finlay criticizes Capo d’Istria’s government with severity: but he 
admits that “greater order existed in Greece during his presidency than at any 
other period since the revolution, up to 1836,” (and matters certainly have not 
been more er since this date), and further, that he was “ very superior in 
talents to any of the statesmen that have suceeded him.”—“ Hellenic Kingdom,” 
p. 27. 
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of the Greeks, the brave old Miaulis; and George Mauromichaeli, 
that brave scion of a stout old Spartan trunk, shot “the tyrant” 
through the heart in a fit of poetical heroism. Still matters were 
not mended, but made a great deal worse by his death; and men 
who do not think that the whole philosophy of government lies 
in a few favourite phrases and formulas, invented by the French 
philosophists of 1789, will be inclined to believe that a certain 
admixture of what Liberals call despotism, is absolutely neces- 
sary to the good government of such a country as Grevce. Cer- 
tain it is that universal suffrage, and triennial parliaments, and 
nitional palaver on the large scale, have not sufficed to lay the 
legion of factious demons which renders good government in 
Greece so difficult; nay, we feel quite assured that this free 
constitution has rendered good government in that country 
more difficult than it was before. The king, it is obvious, can 
govern the country only, as our ministry does, by securing a 
majority; and if there is no natural machinery in the country by 
which such a majority can be legitimately secured, the monarch 
must either create an artificial machinery, or throw the reins 
loose, and give himself up, bound hand and foot, to the good 
pleasure of the contending factions. This is the origin of that loud 
ery of “ corruption” which has been raised against the late Greek 
government. The king and the late government, certainly, did 
use corruption; so did Sir Robert Walpole, and so do all Whig 
and Tory governments, to a certain extent, even in this country 
of nicely balanced constitutional checks. But he used corruption, 
because the factious habits of the Greeks, their venality, place- 
hunting, and intrigue, combined with a system of government by 
universal suffrage, supplied no materials out of which a sound 
government could be formed. We are really very sorry for poor 
Otho. It will be the fashion of the world to condemn him now 
that he is in misfortune. He will be called a tyrant, of course; 
and people will say that he ought to be kicked out. But a calm 
person will ask—why did these people put him in? He has 
acted in every respect as any common man would have acted; 
and surely he was not bound to be an uncommon man; and those 
who blame him now are, in fact, blaming their own workman- 
ship.* His faults are, that he is a German, and, of course, rather 





* Justice requires that we should put on record Mr. Finlay’s judgment of 
King Otho in the year 1836. “The sovereign, on his arrival, immediately 
gained the hearts of his subjects by a degree of judgment, dignity, and kindness, 
remarkable at his early age; and which has never since for one moment forsaken 
him.” —“ Hellenic Kingdom,” p. 45. This is the young gentleman whom the 
foreign oe ge of some of our newspapers taught us to regard as a 
perfect imbecile. Otho certainly is not an imbecile. He is a common king, 
and nothing more. 
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Russian than English in his sympathies; and, then, that he has 
packed the parliaments and managed the municipalities. These 
faults arose from the necessity of his position. Placed upon a 
throne without any natural props, he was obliged to heap up the 
best mud-bulwark possible in the haste, or be swept away by the 
tide of civil commotion. In particular we say, that the parties 
who forced upon him an impossible constitution in 1844, are not 
now to turn round, and blame his government for a corruption, 
which was the only way in which the sorely beset young man 
could make their new-fangled French tools work in an old Greek 
country. They ought rather to blame themselves and that strange 
combination of native and foreign parties which effected the 
bloodless revolution of 1844, and deceived Europe by a piece of 
paper. In fact, king Otho, we honestly believe, if the whole cir- 
cumstances be considered, is the most innocent, as he is certainly 
the most unfortunate, man in Greece. He has been from the 
beginning little better than the football of faction ; faction of the 
most portentous kind; with many heads before, that is, the clan- 
ships of the native Greeks; and with many heads behind, that is, 
the foreign ambassadors, and specially the representatives of the 
three protecting powers. 

This last element of faction lies altogether beyond the bounds 
of the Greek nation, and the Greek constitution. But though a 
foreign element it is a strong one, and, so far as we can see, has 
worked more powerfully in producing the miseries under which 
Greece now labours than almost any other cause. The present 
writer well remembers conversing on the subject of Greek politics 
with Professor Brandes, in Bonn, some three years ago, when 
that bland old philosopher answered all doubts and difficulties 
with the single significant sentence, “ Wenn nur die Diplomaten 
nicht waren!” Ay! there’s the rub. The diplomatists !—the 
representatives of the great powers! If Greece is speedily merged 
in Turkey to please the fancy of Mr. Urquhart, or some other 
zealous friend of our turbaned ally, the restless intrigues of the 
foreign ambassadors at Athens will have to bear no small share of 
the blame of so pitiful a consummation. Whence did their 
influence arise? In the first place, plainly from the fact that 
they were on the spot, called in by the inability of the Greeks to 
achieve victory and liberty without their interference. The weak 
leant. upon the strong. This has been well expressed by Texier: 
“ Le vrai malheur de la Gréce c'est de n’avoir pu, en raison des 
secours de toute nature dont elle a eu besoin pour se fondre, et 
de la faiblesse des moyens dont elle dispose, s‘affranchir. encore 
de la tutelle des trois Puissances, qui ont contribué a letablir, 
la Russie, la France, et l'Angleterre. Lhistoire des partis en 
Gréce, n'est autre chose que l‘histoire méme du protectorat des 
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trois cabinets. Tour-a-tour la Russie, | Angleterre, et la France, 
se sont disputé et ont exercé sur ce terrain une influence dont 
les divers partis indigénes n’ont été que les représentants.” It 
was therefore the weakness and the division of the Greeks that 
made the representatives of the great powers in Athens of such 
ill-omened importance in the government of the country. But 
there was another motive for foreign interference, so strong, that 
even with a strong and a united Greece it could not fail to make 
itself be felt perniciously in the counsels of a Greek ministry. 
We need scarcely say that we allude to what is now called the 
Eastern question, for the agitation of which, Athens, by its 
situation on the extreme south-east corner of Europe, becomes a 
stage second in importance only to Constantinople. Hence it 
comes that every change in Greek internal politics is viewed by 
the representatives of the great powers, not with reference to its 
own merits as regards Greece, but with reference to its probable 
or possible effects as regards the preponderance of the three 
protecting powers in the East. Of these powers, Russia and 
England are the two which have the deepest concern in all 
Oriental questions. Therefore, im thé whole recent history of 
Greece, the English and the Russian plenipotentiaries always 
appear squabbling with the king, and intriguing with the minis- 
ters. Of these two disturbers of the public peace in the little 
world of Greek politics, Russia is unquestionably by far the more 
busy and the more dangerous; for though it were hard to say 
that the one power has a greater stake in Eastern questions than 
the other, as a fact it is now patent to all that Russia, in respect 
of territory, is systematically an aggressive power, England rather 
conservative and stationary. Our interest in Greece is only to 
maintain the equilibrium of political forces in the important 
territory between the Danube and the Euphrates; the interest 
of Russia is to disturb that equilibrium. “To that power,” as 
has been well said, “ Greece presents the best fulerum by which 
she can disturb Eastern society to its centre.” * It is no wonder, 
therefore, that though in the heroic struggles of the revolution, 
Russia, restrained by the policy of the pious Alexander, took 
small part, no sooner did the energetic Nicholas ascend the 
throne than that ambitious power rushed eagerly into the fore- 
ground of Hellenic politics, and his name has since that time 
ever sounded the first in the loud din of civil squabble and the 
low murmur of court intrigue. Successful at first in planting 
one of her own partisans in the seat of presidency; successful 
again in setting a German boy, and therefore a person open to her 
influence, on the kingly throne; successful a third time in identi- 





* “Foreign Quarterly Review,” No, XXXII, 1836, 
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fying herself with, the great national movement of 1844, which 
extruded the Bavarians and introduced the “ Constitution,” she 
has now succeeded, at least so far as to, place herself in.. the 
position of sympathizer with the grand national instinct.of the 
Greek race—the annihilation of ‘the Turks; while France ,and 
England occupy the Acropolis in the odious, character, of foreign 
constables and policemen.. What Greece required above all thin 
was peace and stability; but recent eyents have, shown. clearly 
that if there be fuel for faction among the Greeks themgelves, the 
festeonng powers are always at hand, not to win the evangelic 
lessing of the peacemaker, but to fan the sparks;into a, flame, 
and facilitate the frequency of political explosions, . . 

With so many elements of disturbance, native and, imported, it 
was not to have been expected that the results of, governing, in 
Greece, under so many motley phases since the establishment. of 
national independence, should present much that is satisfactory. 
Something, however, has been done by the help of the goyern- 
ment, more by the indomitabie energy of an extremely clever, 
enterprising, and patriotic people. We shall attempt, in conclu; 
sion, shortly to state a few of these results. 

The department in which least appears to haye been done, and 
where a wise government ought to have commenced operations, is: 
AGRICULTURE. Surely man, in Homer's phrase, is pre-eminently 
a corn-eating animal ; but in most parts of Greece, the two things 
of which there is the greatest scarcity are corn and men. In the 
rich plain of Cheronea, if you, an ardent Philhellenic traveller, 
praise the soil and admire the scenery, the intelligent peasant 
will shake his head and say, 6Aéyor dvOpwol, Kipte— But there 
are no men, sir;” and if you ask why there are no men, he will 
shake his head again, and say, xaxy xubépvnare, Kipie,. waxy) 
xu€epvnoic— A bad government, sir—a bad government!” On 
this subject all the Greeks are agreed. The government is bad ; 
and. certainly did show very little wisdom in spending millions of 
borrowed money on the glittering pomp of a palace and a court, 
while the substantial well-being of the peasant was neglected. 
This is an observation made by every man of sense who visits 
Athens; and Saripolos, a very intelligent Greek, in an eloquent 
French pamphlet (No. 8 prefixed), has this very sad burst to the 
same effect: “Qu’on compare le caractére des Grecs sous I’ad- 
ministration de Capo d'Istrias dans sa petite maison de Nauplia 
avec la démoralisation actuelle des Hellenes en presence des 
hautes murailles du parvis et des lambris dorés et des vastes 
jardins du palais royal d’Athénes.” Mr. Finlay, in his lucid and 
vigorous little book, “ The Hellenic Kingdom,” published in 
1836, shows very distinctly what measures Count Armannsperg 
and his colleagues of the Bavarian regency ought to have 
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adopted ‘for peopling an almost desert country, laid waste by 
centuries of tyranny, and ‘scarred all over by the violence of 
recent septetinial warfaré, But his sober and practical views do 
not appear to have’been at all palatable to that army of German 
counts and courtiers who, in the year 1838, rushed into Greece, 
more eager, it would seem, to display their own skill in govern- 
ing, than willing to inquire into the habits and the wants of their 
subjects.* During a very recent visit to Greece, the present 
writer heard exactly the same complaints with regard to the 
neglect of the agricultural interest that were uttered eighteen 
years ago by Mr. Finlay. The same dreary aspect of desolation 
everywhere damps the eye that ventures a single mile beyond the 
artificial glitter of the new houses in the metropolis; and the 
traveller has only to cross over from Missolonghi to Zante in a 
steamboat, and a few hours’ sail will reveal to him all the dif- 
ference between the green abundance of a civilized prosperity, 
and the grey barrenness of a semi-barbarous state. No doubt 
this contrast is only natural so far for; Zante was never under the 
Turks ; but the first care of a sensible government in such a 
country as Greece should unquestionably have been to make the 
tenure of land in Greece so profitable to proprietors, tenants, and 
labourers, that a speedy impulse would have been given to the 
agricultural population, in some degree commensurate to the terrible 
decimation of previous years. But the revenues of the country, 
and the loans of the great powers, have been spent rather in 
matters of aulic pomp, bureaucratic pragmaticality, and, what is 
worst, during the last ten years, systematic governmental cor- 
ruption. The Germans, according to their custom, have governed 
a great deal too much where government was not required, and 
ina matter of the most vital importance to the internal well- 
being of the country have done little or nothing. 

Of commerce and trade there is a much more favourable report 
to make; a report of progress, indeed, as that ardent Greek, Mr. 
Saripolos, says, “vraiment prodigieux ;” but this has taken place 
under King Otho, not, we are afraid, as tides rise by direct 
causative virtue under the moon, but as grass grows on the green 
hills where there is plenty of natural sunshine and dew, without 
advice from any seedsman or help from any gardener. The 
traveller from the west to the city of the Sultan has very likely 
touched at an island well known to the mercantile world, called 
Syra. This little island, the refuge of many of the unfortunate 
Sciotes and Psariotes, seems to have now taken that place in the 





. e be illustration of how oe a regulations, arid ——— i 
lon for purposes of useless court display, operated to prevent the re-peopli 
of the Greek kingdom, see the very characteristic anecdote from Mr. Urquhart 
above, p. 356, note, though this occurred under Capo d’Istrias. 
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commercial life of Greece which, before and during the war of 
independence, was occupied by the barren, rocky home of the 
noble Hydriotes; and has shown a sudden growth of well-rooted 
prosperity, during the last five-and-twenty years, equal to what we 
admire in the statistical annals of Manchester and Glasgow. Ao, 
cording to the last edition (1854) of M‘Culloch’s “ Commercial 
Dictionary,” the population of Syra, amounting, in the year 1830, 
to only 4500, has now swelled to six times that number—27,000, 
In the year 1846, no less than 1803 vessels had entered the har- 
bour; and in the year 1848, there were 468 registered sailing 
vessels belonging to the island. Mr. Saripolos has published, 
from the archives of the Greek Ministry of the Marine, a detailed 
statement of the increase of the Greek shipping from 1821 to 
1852, from which it appears that, while at the first of these dates 
the tonnage stood at the figure 61,449, in 1852 it had risen to 
247,661. All thisis very delightful for the friends of Greece te 
contemplate. Where the native energy and enterprise of the 
people had free scope, they have made as remarkable advances 
since the revolution as they had made before it, (for history tes- 
tifies distinctly that it was to the navy of Hydra that Greece 
owed her independence.) On their own element, the sea, they 
are as great now—making allowance for adverse fates—as they 
were in the days of Themistocles. The dignified prosperity of 
Greek merchants in Odessa, in Trieste, in London, in Manchester, 
in Vienna, proves this as much as the extraordinary growth of 
Syra. With all this, however, it is plain that the Greek govern- 
ment had nothing to do. What, then, did they do? The most 
notable fruits of their activity, so far as we can learn, (besides the 
one road from Athens to Thebes, which is not to be despised,) 
are the judicial procedure and the educational establishment; 
the former, the work of one of Count Armannsperg’s most able 
colleagues, Professor Maurer, has been highly lauded by Mr. 
Finlay, who has had the best opportunity of judging, by actual 
experiment, of its practical working.* The educational establish- 
ment is partly the work of the government, partly the fruit of 
that patriotic zeal for intellectual improvement, which, even in 
their most depressed days, never ceased to burn in the Greek 
breast. Next to the large, white, many-windowed palace, with 
its green gardens without, and its classical decorations within, 
there are no modern buildings which more fix the attention of the 
stranger in Athens than two which are devoted to the intellectual 





* Mr. Finlay, as proprietor of land in the Greek kingdom, was involved in 
law pleas at Athens, the result of which he considers highly creditable to the 
character of the Greek bench. This statement, from a man in his position, is 
worth a volume of vague statements. 
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culture of the keen-witted Greek. Both of these are situated in 
the upper or aristocratic part of the town; the one is called 
the rapBevoywysiov, or seminary for the education of young 
ladies; the other, the wavemorfjmov, the university, or, to 
translate the word literally, the receptacle of universal knowledge. 
These buildings may justly be regarded as the most significant 
exponent of the Hellenic mind in the whole kingdom of Greece; 
while the huge white palace (which the English, always fond of a 
joke, call a factory or a workhouse) stands forth as only a rare sample 
in Athens of those architectural recreations with which the king's 
father has been fond to entertain himself in Munich. The uni- 
versity is, indeed, an achievement of which the modern Greeks 
have reason to be proud ; for, while the other public buildings in 
the rapidly increasing capital* belong only to Athens, or to the 
little kingdom of which it is the capital, the university is a sort 
of intellectual and patriotic propaganda, which carries the living 
influence of enlightened opinion and accurate science, along with 
the proud consciousness of a time-honoured intellectual heritage, to 
€rete and to Cyprus, to Trieste and to Smyrna, and to the haunts 
of old Greek emperors in Constantinople and Trebizond. Critics, 
of course, will find fault with many things in this noble institu- 
tion (see the Greeks themselves in the A@nva, July 9, 1854) ; but 
there can be'no doubt that many admirable lectures on every branch 
of human knowledge are regularly delivered in this university, by 
men such as Rangabe and Asopius, of whom any university in 
Europe might be proud. Any person who doubts this has only 
to attend the lectures and follow the witness of his own ears ; 
but the misfortune is, that our Greek scholars in this country 
have so abused their ears by an arbitrary system of pronunciation, 
which is neither ancient Greek nor modern, but a mere fig- 
ment of honest Mr. Bull's insular pedagogy, that our young 
Oxonians, when they do go to Athens, can make no use of their 
Greek in the living land of the Greeks, and are forced to overlook 
or to ignore a language which their perverse education has made 
them incapable of understanding. And thus they will go on, 
learning Greek, painfully and imperfectly, in six years or more, 
as adead language, which might be learned easily and delight- 
fully, as a living language, in six months. But we must not 
digress. Not the university only, but the inferior schools of 
Greece, notwithstanding the sinister observations of Mr. Hettner,t 
are in general in such a state of forwardness, as to reflect no 


_— 


® The population of Athens, including the Pireus, is now about 30,000, about 
le what it was in the days of Lord Byron. 
See this author’s remarks, translated and criticized in “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,” November, 1853. 
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vulgar credit both on the people and the govérhment. The Greek 
carries about with hima proud consciousness’ of ‘intéllectid 
superiority; and, however ‘fabs he ‘may be’ tainted'with ‘suti 
moral corruptions, as centuries of slavery and bad government 
had impressed, cannot lightly tolerate ‘the taunt of’ ignorance 
He knows that by his intellect in ancient times he subdued the 
Romans ; he feels confident’ that the ‘site intéllect'in ott age $s 
strong enough to subdue even the Muscovite. ‘Les occidentatx 
vous voulez bien reconnaitre aux Grecs un esprit vif,' subtil 
insinuant. Pouvez vous done douter qu'un jour cet’ esprit 1 
parviendra pas 4 dominer l'élément Muascovite, ‘si dur, 8i opaquf, 
si obtus.”—(Saripolos.) _ This is flying with ‘a somewhat’ stron 
wing, no doubt; but a people who think ‘thus highly'‘of''th 
intellectual gifts and mission ‘are not likely to neglect'the ‘im 
portant business of national education. “ans : *3 
We have thus, in a rapid, bat not in ‘a ‘thoughtless way, 
attempted to give the English reader some general notion of ‘the 
present condition of the Greek people, individual, ecclesiastical, 
and political. The question which appertains to the immediats 
future now remains—What shall we do with the Greek kingdom! 
Shall we give it up to be absorbed in Turkey again, as som 
sturdy anti-Russians and zealous champions of the Turks’ have 
proposed ?—or shall we allow it to flounder on, and ‘to’ boggl 
pitifully through all sorts of political swamps and mud whirlpools, 
till it find a firm footing and a just balance, after many centuries 
of blood and tears, as famous nations, now prosperous, have doie 
before it ?—or shall we attempt to patch up its imperfections 4 
little, and give it a friendly jog, and pat it kindly on the’ shouldet, 
and take it under our tutelage, and use the pedagogic lash also, 
vigorously, when required ?—or, finally, shall we take’ a’ harle 
quin’s wand into our hand, and, under the favourable influent 
of Mr. Alison’s adjurations, witch up a new Byzantine empire in 
the nineteenth century, and bring back the all-holy Virgin ‘to ‘St. 
Sophia, and cause the merchants of the Fanar to march as re 
instated kings of the east beneath the golden arch of Theodosius? 
This last scheme is what the Greeks themselves want; and what 
all good men desire. Not improbably, also, about a hundred 
years after this, when Lord Palmerston and King Otho shall ‘be 
very small shades, a kind Providence may realise this delightful 
dream. Then the new world shall shake hands'visibly with the 
old; and Aristotle and Plato shall rise from their graves’ to 
preach philosophy to the money-changers of the new Byzantium. 
But, in the meantime, neither Mr. Alison nor any other historical 
speculator can hope to inspire the British mind with’ an éntht- 
siasm for the speedy realization of these hopes. The moment’ is 
unfavourable. An expansion of the Greek lib gdou by the adili- 
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tion of Thessaly, was, we gre, willing to bet, deliberately and dis- 
tinctly promised. to King Otho by the Emperor Nicholas, within 
hese fey months ;, and Otho was both king and fool enough to 
entertain, the proposal ; but for, England and France to think of 
rewarding our brave ally, the Turk, especially after his gallant 
conduct, at Silistria, by repeating the treachery of Navarino,— 
ie js an issue that we may certainly, say exists not even within 
the strange circle of diplomatic possibility, Our British instinct, 
at the present.moment, would be rather inclined to throw King 
Otho overboard and his kingdom after him—the baby and the 
bath both into the billow, as the German proverb has it—that 
there may be no, more royally-authorised massacres in Thessaly, 
and.no more legitimate piracies inthe fZgean. But this were a 
very cruel instinct, for us to gratify, and most ungracious to the 
gallant men of Missolonghi, among whom Lord Byron died. Let 
us consider coolly that in this whole affair the Greeks have been 
more unfortunate than guilty. Ourselves, gave them a beardless 
German princeling for a king, open, as all German princelings 
are, to Russian rather than to English influence; ourselves sent 
the Bavarian regency there, who spent thé borrowed money of the 
nation, by absolute disposal, in vain aulic pomp and useless 
bureaueratic machinery ; and when at length the German strangers 
were suddenly kicked out, and a piece of French paper, called the 
Constitution, brought in, is it to be wondered at, that in an 
assembly of crude parliamentarians, called suddenly together by 
universal suffrage, the popular wisdom was unequal to the task of 
creating that nice equilibrium of motive and stationary forces in 
which good government consists? Other and greater nations 
have fooled themselves with subtle paper constitutions. Let that 
nation in Europe which never bungled in politics throw the first 
stone at the poor Greeks. Let them even flounder on. Liberty 
is a sacred thing, even with a heavy taxation, an empty exchequer, 
and a corrupted chamber. God will find a remedy, by a transi- 
tion stage of sheer despotism, it may be, ifnothing more gentle will 
do. But, perhaps, even man may do something. We are certainly 
inclined to think, that at the next pacification, the French and 
English might very fitly force upon King Otho and the Greek 
nation some changes in the existing constitution, which would 
make it much less an organ of corruption, and in many ways more 
useful to the Greek people than it is now. For one thing, we 
would abolish the present law of municipal election, according to 
which the king selects one of three elected by the burgh. Such 
a system has proved, and must, in the very nature of things, prove, 
the fruitful mother of court intrigue, and popular demoralization, 
and local bad government. The local government should be 
absolutely free. This is a department of public business with 
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which, from their oldest law and custom, the Greeks may, and 
ought, to be intrusted. Then we would abolish universal suffrage 
as a privilege more pernicious than useful to the lower orders of 
the people in all countries, so long as the majority are not 
both wise and good, but especially to such a half-civilized 
country as Greece. In the third place, for such a poorly peopled 
country, we would cut off half the present number of representa- 
tives, and elect such only as were able and willing to serve with- 
out pay. We would cut short, also, their present large liberty of 
useless talking, by calling parliaments only every second or third 
year, and not allowing them to protract their meetings beyond a 
certain number of months. At present, a membership in the 
Greek parliament is a comfortable place for the member himself, 
who makes his living out of it, and for his friends next, for whom 
he may institute jobs. Thus the money of the nation is squan- 
dered upon a hundred men called together for the purpose of 
talking ten months in the year. This will never do. In.a small 
and poor country, good government must, first of all, be cheap 
government ;* and the present government of Greece is a bad 
government—first, because a government, by a number of paid 
official talkers, is always expensive; and, secondly, because, in 
additicn to the proper expenses of government, there are large 
sums of money systematically laid out by the monarch in all sorts 
of intrigue and corruption in order to maintain his position. 
Whether these changes would give perfect internal peace to 
this distracted country may be matter of doubt; but they would 
certainly be beneficial so far. Mr. Saripolos, from whom we have 
so often quoted, is of opinion, that a monarchy in any form is 
altogether unsuitable to such a country as Greece; and that a 
republican confederation, after the fashion of Switzerland, is the 
natural type of public polity for the modern Hellenes. This is an 
idea not unworthy of entertainment; but considering the factions 
into which the country was divided at the conclusion of the revo- 
lutionary war, no scheme admitting the loose element of fede- 
ralism could at that time have been entertained. At present, 
any changes that may take place under foreign dictation can 
proceed only on the existing basis. If the French and English, 
now in possession of a commanding position in the East, can 
agree to use their influence in forcing on any of those necessary 
reforms which we have pointed out, they ought not to shrink 
from so using it. If they cannot agree, then we can only repeat 





* We are happy to see this important matter strongly insisted on in a number 
of the “Aé@nva,” (16th July,) now before us. The “swarms of superfluous 
officials,” of which this paper talks, were a gift of bureaucratic Germany, and 
are dear to the king as increasing his means of patronage and influence. 
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what we said before—let the little kingdom of the A.gean flounder 
on the best way it can, and right itself by a series of blunders, as 
mortal men are wont to do. Children learn to walk by tum- 
bling; and the most desperate disease sometimes cures itself, 
after the most skilful physicians have begun to shake their heads, 
and the patient's most confident friends to prepare for death. It 
is not easy to kill a people so full of a high and obstinate vitality 
as the Greeks. 
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HILE half the commentators on human life moralize on 
the radical changes wrought by the passage of ages, the 
other half insist that there is nothing new under the sun. These 
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last cannot deny’ change, of course; ‘but they regaid: it! as tempo- 
rary, and so regulated by the laws of ‘human. existerice as to work 
out cycles, and ‘to leave no necessity for: supposing any total: pre- 
gression. When such men hear beasts df: Manchester manufaes 
tures, they point out passages in Rosellini which show that: printdd 
ealicoes were worn before Joseph's coat: of many colours was dyed 
and ‘when ‘the wonders: of' steam: navigation: are held forth; they 
tell of the self-propelled vessel; now! visible in an Egyptian ‘tomb 
which was closed up before Abraham was: born. :: They eannot. deny, 
however; that the reprdduction always varies much from the ‘ante 
cedent instance. The truth seems to be, that human natur'é, which 
is the main element'in ‘the question; temaims the same in its esben- 
tial faculties and instincts through all ages, though atone time 
one order of: faculties, and ‘at another'time another, is: especially 
incited to:action,'while the perpetually accumulating’ knowledge 
and experience of the race must vary the material: anid modes of 
action of the minds of each age. : Thus,;in évery generation, theré 
are a certain number of beings born for adventure. ::The sagacity, 
courage, fortitude, animal ‘spirits, inflexible purpose,.and admi- 
nistrative ability of all: these,\from the first nomade Jeader in 
Asia,’ when the human race was: young;:'tothe Franklins and 
Barths, the Judsons and Fremonts. of: Kurope :and America! in 
our century, aré the same; while their objects:and methods ate 
appropriate to their own age. Thus it is that those who: have 
studied the career of Sir James Brooke find likenesses for him in 
a-variety of men who have lived ‘in different: centuries, while yet 
his aims and achievements -are,:as a whole} very unlike. those of 
any former-man or time. Contemplating! and judging: the work 
and the man with entire impartiality,_-without the' slightest bias 
one way or another: in his! case;—being utter strangers to: him 
and all ‘his connexidns, his friends andi his énemies,-—being in 
possession of the entiré‘material for a study of his lifeand acts, 
+~and having really and truly studied: both,—our final conviction 
is, that James Brooke is one of Nature's: Princes,—a man. of 
genius to begin with, and of that high order of genius which can 
act im any direction: that) he hds the.devout. pertinacity. ofa 
Columbus; ‘grounded upon ‘a similar sagacity;. the gay mag: 
nanimity of a Raleigh; the adventurousness of a' Cortex; the 
administrative ability .of a | Penn; the! joyful: devotedness ofa 
Pére d'Estévan; the moral ‘courage: and. good sense-ofia Wek 
lington ; the domestic affections ofa Collingwood; the robust 
purity of a hero whose energies:are oveupied with adequate aims; 
and the simplicity which is always supposed, when- genius is 
described, because: simplicity is ‘its'| most ‘prominent:and insepd+ 
rable attribute.: If James Brooke ‘really is, in-regard to ‘character 
and achievement, one of the few great menoof his tine, it follows 
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of course :thati he is more or less maligned: and this all the world 
knows to be the ease. It follows, also—we think no less of course 
that he is broadly, and deeply estimated,—that he has the 
enthusiasm of the popular heart, as far as his deserts are known. 
He is:;not, andi he never will be, sufficiently aware of this. It 
will /be-abundantly known to another generation: but, to aid this 
knowledge, while there is yet time to-do justice to him, and for 
the purpose of simply setting forth the truth of a remarkable story, 
asitiappears to\minds removed from ‘all possible prepossession, 
weishall now take a brief survey of the life and adventures of 
James Brooke. 

He was born in India, in 1803, and is therefore now fifty-one 
years of age. His father was in the civil service of the India 
Company ; and this seemed to determine his son’s career. It did 
se, in fact, but: in a different way from that which was anticipated. 
In -early childhood, James was sent to England for education. 
The welcome which ‘he received from his old schoolfellows at 
Norwich, on'his last visit to this country, tells us that some part 
of his education was received at the Grammar-school at Norwich, 
when it was under the charge of Mr. Vaipy. He says, in his pri- 
vate letters, when writing of the dialects of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, that it may seem absurd for one who has never gone into 
the study of the grammar of his own language, to discourse of that 
of: the eastern tongues; and certainly the grammatical structure 
of his public statements and letters to government, is more 
amusing than admirable, and it shows that he could never have 
distinguished himself at that famous Norwich school, except in 
the playground. His letters to his family and friends are singu- 
larly beautiful,—in style no less than in thought and sentiment. 
There: are whole paragraphs—whole letters—which might be 
cited as models of beauty in their way. This was when he was 
not remembering that he was writing. When expressing himself 
carefully, and writing to strangers, his style is often that of naval 
officers, whose clumsiness and grammatical inaccuracy are excus- 
able, and something more; or of government officials, in whom 
the same faults are unpardonable and offensive. Nobody would 
think of criticizing Nelson's style, in regard to accuracy, while 
admiring Wellington’s; and those who quizzed Lord London- 
derry’s would frown over the same faults in a précis from a govern- 
ment office. In Brooke's letters we find examples of all, from the 
worst to the best ; and of something better than all,—of the utmost 
grace that a full mind and heart can inspire, when expressing 
themselves through gay spirits and the poet's natural music. On 
the whole, we conclude that James Brooke never made any great 
hand of his lessons at that old school, but was probably reading 
voyages and travels at all spare moments, and getting plenty of 
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boys into his train in the Close,—the playground of that 
sehool. 

He was fourteen when his parents returned to England; and 
at sixteen he was parted from them again, to go to India asa 
cadet. He fought, and was seriously wounded in the lungs, in 
the first Burmese war, in which he so distinguished himself as to 
receive the thanks of Government. While recovering his health, 
he travelled much in eastern countries ; and for ten years he seems 
to have roved without much object, resting at intervals for pur- 
poses of study. It was in 1830 that he first saw Borneo, in the 
course of a voyage to China. He seems to have conceived from 
that time the idea of prosecuting discovery in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, for purposes of Christian civilization and national com- 
merce; and we have again the old story of maternal sympathy and 
confidence. His father, it is understood, did not discern his apti- 
tades for the enterprize he meditated, or believe in its greatness and 
wisdom: but one passage in his letters shows where he found appre- 
ciation. He wrote to his mother as follows from Sarawak, in 1842, 
when he was in the midst of the difficulties of his settlement :-— 


“You ask me for a perfect confidence, and I have given it you with 
all its asperities ; and you, dearest mother, will pay the penalty when 
I confide to your tenderness the harsh and stern realities of my present 
situation: but life, in all its phases, presents nothing but stern realities, 
and it is only our imagination that gilds the leaden clouds of everyday 
life. I remember well the days when we used to wander up and down 
the garden; and our sunny walks in Water Lane, with all the beauti- 
ful veronicas budding to the warmth, and rivalling the sky in colour 
—when I used to tell you ail I thought, and all I wished; and indeed, 
most part of my life, loved mother, it have had scarce a concealment 
from you; but I was then young, and full of hope and despondency by 
turns; and I was not acting, but only wishing to find a sphere of 


action. Since then, =| character and feelings have greatly altered, 


and I am acting, instead of dreaming and hoping; but now you are 
my confidant, as you were then, in almost everything that a mother 
can hear. I have found a sphere of action which is worthy of pursuit; 
and when I see around me many grateful beings, many who owe to 
my exertions their lives and all they have, I feel I have not lived in 
vain, and that one year of such existence is worth a century of such 
a life as I have been compelled by fate to lead. My reflections are all 
pleasing, spite of my pecuniary and other difficulties. I feel tenderly 
and kindly towards all the world, and I thank God for the many advan- 
tages which I enjoy. My health is good, my mind cheerful, my time 
fully employed. I hope for the best, and I know that death is the worst 
fate that awaits me.” * 


When his father died, and he found himself in possession of a 





* “ Private Letters,” vol. i. p. 202. 
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moderate fortune, James Brooke purchased a yacht of 140 tons 
burthen—the famous “ Royalist "—and chose his crew with the 
utmost care, taking them to the Mediterranean, and training 
them there, with a view to a great object. He spent three years 
in forming them to his purpose; and by that time they were 
almost as much attached to the vessel as to himself. He moulded 
them, as he said, to consider the hardest fate or misfortune, under 
his command, as better than the ordinary service in a merchant 
vessel. His steadfast purpose was now avowed to his mother, 
and becoming understood by his twenty followers. 

In 1838, the Journal of the Geographical Society contained a 
brief abstract of a MS. of Brooke's, in which he states his view of 
the past, present, and-what might be the future value of the 
Malayan Archipelago, -whose people need reclaiming as much as 
any of the African races, and whose natural wealth certainly ex- 
ceeds that of any country which Europeans have ever colonized. 
We are apt to mourn that large tracts of the African continent 
have relapsed into barbarism, after having once been the seats of 
a high civilization ; and a vast amount of effort has been applied 
to colonize, Christianize, and defend the coasts of that imprac- 
ticable country, while the Malay Archipelago can obtain none 
of our attention, though it was once inhabited by flourishing 
nations, as we know by the remains of antiquity, and by the 
records of early voyagers, and though we have seen the deteriora- 
tion proceeding even in our own time. The Dutch have been 
the evil genius of the Malays, quite as conspicuously and fatally 
as the American nations, have been to the Africans; and Sir 
Stamford Raffles proved quite enough of these facts to have 
incited us, if we had not been preoccupied by the negroes, to do 
as much for the Malays as for them. The system of the Dutch 
in those islands has always exhibited all the faults of West-India 
management under slavery, and some others; and the want of 
prosperity has been the same. Cruelty towards the servile class 
and monopoly towards the rest of the world, have brought forth 
the same fruits there as everywhere else ; and the brutalization of 
the natives has failed to enrich their oppressors, Sir Stamford 
Raffles laboured hard to induce the government of his day, and 
the East India Company, to save those races and enrich E ngland 
by establishing the ascendancy of Great Britain, from Borneo to 
New Holland, by nobler means than the Dutch had used: but 
the governments of his day were ignorant and apathetic ; and the 
Company had no idea of competing with the Dutch, but by their 
own paltry, underhand methods. If the large, liberal, frank, and 
peaceful policy recommended by Sir Stamford Raffles had been 
adopted, he would have been seen to have opened richer realms 
to the enterprize of his country than the discoverers of the 
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fading and whole nations might, have been, brought | hack hy, us 
rom barbarism to a better civilization than we have ;yet given, to, 
Hindoos, Caffres, negroes, or, Indians. Instead jof, this, we have 
actually given back the Javanese, to the Dutch, and brought, wpon 
ourselves, complete, exclusion from, ,the commerce of jthe,.whole 
Archipelago, except the portion which, the,Dutch, have not, yet 
engrossed ;, and that portion we, have entirely neglected.,.), ..J);),, 
,, Lhe Dutch, are weak, in proportion to the badnegs; of; their 
system of government and of commerce.;, They can, oppress.the 
natives they have depraved ;, but their power would go down, at 
once, without a blow being struck; before the operation, ofa 
righteous and liberal policy, gayernmental and commercial, .We 
are still in possession of stations in that Archipelago which might 
be our centres of action; and what Brooke, following, Sir, Stam; 
ford Raffles, urged in 1838, was, that, from these, stations, we 
should proceed at once to operate. His scheme was, conceived 
in the spirit of our age, and was inspired hy its highest philosophy 
and morality, He never proposed conquest, or, any kind, of 
conflict, while, on the other hand, nothing could. be. further 
removed from the helpless spirit of sectarian religiosity which 
makes our missionary schemes so many, failures.. He: neither 
desired to send soldiers to drive away the Dutch from their settle- 
ments, or conquer yet unsettled regions, nor to send clergymen, 
worldly or unworldly, to snatch from the natives such a faith as 
they had, and force upon them another which they did not, desire 
and could not understand. His method was one which appears 
to be too wise for the disposers of armies and the magnates of 
commerce to appreciate, though the public have, on the whole, 
shown that they know how to value it. Brooke's view, at, the 
outset, was that Great Britain should use and extend _her terri- 
torial possessions, not for the purpose of pouring in colonists to 
swamp the natives, but in order gradually to develope native 
resources, to improve native character and intelligence, and direct 
that improvement into the formation of a better state of society ; 
leading back the people, in fact, through the stages of deteriora- 
tion which they had undergone, to their ancient industry, 
enlightenment, and prosperity, on their way to something far 
higher and better still. He was satisfied, from the testimony of 
Sir Stamford Raffles, that mere commercial settlements would 
never effect what was wanted. By them the trading parties would 
become enriched, while the natives would remain in a wholly 
servile condition. Colonization in the largest sense would not do: 
for, if Europeans could live there in any considerable numbers, 
the evils would arise which are always present where a stronger 
and more advanced race intrudes itself upon a weaker and less 
advanced. The only constant European presence should be one 
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which should elicit,’ protect, stpport, and guide the native human 
element: ' If life’ and’ property were rendered’ ‘safe, indigenous 
fetids répressed, chastity encouraged) integrity sarictioned, and law 
instituted’ and sdministered in’ wise accordance’ with the native 
itidetstaniing oF tinivérsal principles’ Of justice, all else would 
follow,—commerce under the laws of free-trade, and Christianity 
under the’ improving enlightenment ‘of the’ people. Under such 
d'method “as''this—so peaceful,'ko beneficent, so righteous, and 
every way wise—our influence! would soon supersede all the local 
powet ‘of the Dutch, who are vehemently hated in every country 
that they have’ oppressed.’ By the simple advantage of the good 
éver the'evil principle, without any other warfare, a new region 
ofthe globe’ might ‘be’ opened to enterprize of every virtuous 
kind, and we might render our century honourably distinguished 
from ‘all that have gone before by a nobler and wiser method than 
was’ ever before used fur connecting ourselves with the ends of 
the! earth, and the outlying tribes’ of the human race. 

Brooke's view was that Portugal would ‘be glad to exchange 
one island for'a' very small consideration, and Spain another, in 
lieu Of ‘a portion of her debt to us, while the enlargement of our 
possessions in that Archipelago should be kept in view whenever 
wé'should be again at war. While awaiting such opportunities, 
and finding that no impression was to be made by mere exposi- 
tion on commercial men who were not at all moved by the evidence 
that Borneo and Celebes contain as much natural wealth as 
Brazil and New Spain, nor on the orators at Exeter Hall, and the 
managers of Missionary Societies, by proof of the oppressed and 
deteriorating condition of the Malays, whose capacities for civiliza- 
tion have been fully proved, Brooke resolved to try what indivi- 
dual enterprize would do. ‘He determined to go in his own yacht 
to Singapore, and there learn where he might most hopefully pitch 
his tent among the Malays, to be their friend, and ‘to open their 
tertitories to commercial and other intercourse with Great Britain. 
Undertaken with the views he put on record before he went, and 
after the study and contemplation of many years, we regard this 
enterprize as yielding to none recorded in history in true noble- 
ness, intellectual and moral. And now that yeats—sixteen years 
Have tested the ability and temper of the man, and shown him 
to us’ still devoted to the interests of the natives, still settled in 
the same convictions, and living to the ‘same purpose; prospering 
in his scheme wherever it depends on ‘himself alone, while 
thwarted wherever it depends on others; using his unbounded 
influence purely for the benefit of the people he is leading out of 
barbarism, and devoting all the pecuniary proceeds of his labours 
to the benefit of the State,—we really do not know where to look 
for a nobler ‘example of the heroic character in all Christendom, 
or in any age. 
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“TI embark upon the expedition,” he says, “with great cheerfulness, 
with a strong vessel, a good crew, and the ingredients of success, as far 
as the limited scale of the undertaking will permit: and I cast myself 
on the waters, like Southey’s little book ; but whether the world will 
know me after many days, is a question which, hoping the best, I can- 
not answer with any degree of assurance.’ * 


It was in December, 1838, when he was thirty-five years of 
age, that James Brooke sailed from Devonport, to explore the 
ground of his proposed enterprize, and see what an individual 
could do, if the government and the nation could not be stirred 
before it was too late. He went in his own yacht, the “ Royalist,” 
with a picked crew, and assistants chosen with a view to their 
qualifications for aiding him in his scientific observations and 
collections in Natural History. The first destination was Singa- 
pore, where there was much to do and learn before the expedition 
could proceed to Borneo or Celebes with advantage. The voyage 
to Singapore occupied nearly six months, instead of three; but 
the energy of the commander filled up the time without any 
flagging. His letters on the voyage show how he put his mind 
into the pursuit of the moment, whatever it might be ;—theology, 
latiguages, astronomy, or the study of any fish or bird he could 
catch, His first account of Singapore is characteristic, and will 


stand instead of some description of himself. 


“ Singapore is a very pleasant little place: the residents are homely 
and hospitable. I live with Mr. , my agent, a young man, 
pleasant and very kind. The country is. diversified ; the state of native 
society extraordinary ; the commercial importance of the place consider- 
able; the neighbourhood unknown; in natural history, confined— 
snakes, insects, and fish, abundant—birds few, animals fewer.” —vol. i. 
p. 54. 


In the next page we find the first mention of Sarawak, as “ the 
place whence small vessels bring the ore of antimony,” and which 
Brooke intended to visit on his way to the capital of Borneo 
Proper, whose Rajah had lately behaved well, in a really civilized 
way, to a shipwrecked crew who were in his power. On the 20th 
of August, Brooke dated his letters from “ Sarawak, thirty-five 
miles in the interior of Borneo,” after having spent a month from 
leaving Singapore in surveying and fixing the position of various 
islands and points of the coast, and in beginning an acquaintance 
with Muda Hassim, the Rajah of the territory. His. account of 
his first sight of his future home and government is this :— 

“ The entrance of the river (Sarawak) is somewhat difficult, but has 
quarter less three fathom at the first of the ebb. We anchored just 
inside, in seven and a half fathom, and despatched a boat to the Rajah 
Muda Hassim. After many inquiries of our boat people, he despatched 


* “Private Letters,” voli p. 38, 
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a Pangeran of rank to welcome us up. The scenery at the entrance 
of the Sarawak is noble; the peak of Santobong, clothed in richest 
verdure, rises close to the right bank: straggling trees, mixed with 
cliffs, crown the summit ; a white beach, fringed with casuarinas, light 
and elegant, finishes the whole. Wild hogs in abundance, but as shy 
as though they had been fired at all their lives, and some fine grey 
pigeons, very large; but we got none. We dropped up the river, 
taking a hasty survey, to the town of Kuchin (or Cat Town). The 
distance is thirty-five or thirty-seven miles ; water generally deep, but 
here and there with awkward rocks. On one of these, being ignorant 
of the river, we were swept by an eddy of tide, but got off without 
harm; though, had the tide been running, our position would have 
been critical. The following morning we anchored off the town, and 
fired one-and-twenty guns to the Rajah. We went on shore and 
visited him, and were received with marked distinction,—he 
always addressing meas ‘ Tuan Besar,’ or ‘great man.’ The limits of 
a letter forbid my giving you details ; but 1 must say a word of Rajah 
Muda Hassim—a little man, middle-aged, with a plain but intelligent 
face. He is the uncle of the Sultan of Borneo, and virtually the go- 
vernor of the vast country lying between Point Dattoo and the north 
of Borneo. He is a man of first-rate ability, and very partial to the 
English. Sarawak, or Kuchin, is a newly-established place, and one 
likely to prove important in a commercial point of view. Antimony 
ore is produced in any quantity—gold, tin, rattans, bees’-wax, and birds’ 
nests are likely to be procured from the surrounding country; and at 
the ene itself is a white clay, excellent for pipes, and which the Dutch 
would prize. In short, in the opinion of the Malays, it is richer than 
any other locality along the whole line of coast.” * 

The temptation is irresistible to append to the above Mrs. 
McDougall’s account of the aspect of the same spot, ten years 
later, when Sir James Brooke (as he had become) had obtained 
one of his aims,—the introduction of Christianity among the 
natives—if the other, the commercial expansion, was as yet 
a good deal impeded by other people's fault. The wife of the first 
missionary writes, in the summer of 1848, as follows :— 

“Trees grew down to the water’s edge; some in flower, some in 
fruit. Here and there the trees were cut down, without the stumps 
being rooted out, that paddy (rice in the husk) might be planted. 
These clearings became more frequent as we approached the town ; and 
cottages, built of wood and palm-leaves, with plenty of little dark-skinned 
children peeping out, looked very snug by the river side. Then, over 
the trees, blue hills would rise so high that they wore a nightcap of 
clouds ; and lower wooded heights gave us a pleasant idea of the undu- 
lations of the ground. You may be sure our eyes strove to find beauties 
as we approached our new home’; and I never felt more contented than 
when we turned the last corner of the reach before the town, and 
there lay Sarawak before us. The first object is the fort; a white 
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building, with six formidable cannon ing out of the port-holes ; and 
a soldier pacing up and down the gravel in front, hails every arriving 
boat. | He did not challenge us, however: | ‘We had been long looked 
for; ‘and, at that time, the schooner‘ Julia’ was the only’ means of 
regular monthly eommunication between Sarawak and Singapore. We 
were kindly welcomed at the house of Sir James’ Brooke, our English 
Rajah, although ‘he was' then at Singapore. ‘How cool and the 
rooms of that wooden bungalow seemed, after the hot; close cabins of 
the schooner! ‘The roses and jessamines, which grew luxuriantly under 
the verandahs, perfumed the air; and the flights of cooing blue and 
white pigeons, which had their dovecot near the house, gave us a gentle 
greeting. The’town of Sarawak is ‘so called’ after the main river on 
which it stands: but its proper name is Kuching, from a streamlet or 
feeder which enters the Sarawak just below the fort, and bears this 
name of Kuching, which in Malay means a cat :—why, I cannot say, 
except thatthe inhabitants are as fond of fish as cats generally are.* 
On one side of the river is the Chinese Town, the Kling Bazaar, the 
mosques, or Mahometan houses of prayer, the Court of Justice, and 
most of the native dwelling-houses. On two gentle rising grounds, far- 
ther away from the river, now stand the church and the mission-house; 
but these grounds were covered with jungle when we reached Kuching. 
On the other side, amidst gardens and fruit trees, stands the Rajah’s 
house, and several other pretty bungalows, belongingto English gentle- 
men; and in the background is a fine belt of jungle, and the blue hill 
of Santobong nodding its head to the Rajah’s house.” f¢ 


Before half of those intervening ten years were over, Brooke 
was able to give this account of the late “ savage” neighbours, 
whose welfare was the aim of his life. 








“The country is a fine one; the government I have given them has 
encouraged labour, protected the weak, and punished the strong 
evil-doer. During two years’ sway, I have only put five men to death; 
three for piracy on the high seas, caught red-handed, and two for 
resistance to the government. For the last year, we have had scarce 
a case of serious crime, and I may say that justice (good substantial 
justice, without law) has been administered. I am good friends with 
Borneo; and, through my agency, the Borneo rajahs have been recon- 
ciled, or pretend so to be. The Dyak population is my ‘ pride and 
delight ;’ and for the last eighteen months I have lost only one of 
them, killed by the piratical Dyaks. In short, without and within, I 
feel myself, and am, secure ; and, if you will pardon the boast, if there 
was no European government that kept me in check, I would establish 
a primitive, but a good government, over the entire coast, and, under 
the wing of one or two of the native princes, raise myself to sub- 
stantial power; and I do not think I should use it badly. However, 
this is but an empty boast.”—p. 247. 





a must be remembered that Mrs. McDougall’s letters are addressed to a 
+ “Letters from Sarawak,” p. 24, 
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‘Ta the stitie ‘yeat Hie writes’again—" 
i... Mou, mmust.,not, fancy/that., 1, say: little.about the country; for the 
truth. is, I have nothing to;say,’as we are living in.a state of profound 
et ; and now | haye,gotzid of, my bad population, I have not even 
the. trouble of dispensing, justice, as, for the; last.four months, J have 
not even; had igne seriqus ease of theft, brought before me. When the 
‘Samarang’s).steres ,(and;they were tempting) Jay exposed in every 
direction, there was, nota case of complaint against 4 native for theft; 
and the officers all, agreed, that |the population was the most honest 
maginable., ‘The Dyaks; (the peor oppressed .tyaks) are really quite 
fat and happy-looking, and, improving yearly.’’—p..298. 


This’ degreé‘of fruition'of his great scheme was not, however, 
teached ‘but through much ‘tribulation, encountered with, decision 

da noble daring, and sustained in that heroic spirit which 
breaks out into, expression in, his letters to his “loved mother,’ 
and his old, and. intimate, friend, Mr. Templer, while to the rest 
of the world, he, appeared the bright, gay, sailor-like Englishman, 
enjoymg adventure for its. own sake, and improving the present 
without much thought: of the future: .'To some few others, he 
appeared the sordid adventurer, trading: upon the interests of thé 
natives, and devoted to the accumulation of wealth, through any 
amount of cruelty-and oppression that might be requisite to that 
object. The last is the mere misapprehension of vulgar minds, 
which;' being accustomed to see: wealth worshipped at home, at 
once. conclude that, where its attainment is possible, it must be 
the idol everywhere. We shall see more'of this presently. As 
to the other two views, here is the ground of the epicurean, or 
popular one. 


“T wish I could give you ‘an idea of the wild fun we had on our 
attack of the piratical tribe of Serebas, or the pleasure it gave me to 
be able to associate once more with civilized men aboard the ‘ Dido.’ 
Keppel, her captain, is an excellent fellow, and a great friend of mine ; 
and, by his measures on this coast, has done much to strike at the 
root of piracy. The misfortune is, just as we had got well acquainted, 
and that I had come to like and make friends with the officers, that. an 
untoward order came, recalling Keppel to China. We suited each 
other admirably, and vied with each other in the abolition of humbug. 
We dined without jackets—waistcoats were unknown ; and at last, in 
the back excursion, Horton, her first lieutenant, pronounced that 
stockings and socks were vanities! I wish to heaven, my dear 
Harvey, that instead of going among the wild Arabs, you had carried 
into effect the plan you entertained of coming here. I am sure you 
would have been so enamoured of the life we lead, that you would not 
have returned for a year at least. The easy, happy-go-lucky style of 
living, the oceasional excitement and skirmishes with pirates, our 
excursions in the interior, with the beautiful scenery and novelty ; and 
all this in a climate which, to my feelings, is the most delightful in 
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the world. ‘A pleasing land of drowsy head it is.’ As for your plan- 
tations, I wish I could transport hence some thousands of our forest- 
timber to decorate your lands; we should be delighted to get rid of 
them. I am meditating a grove of cocoa-nuts—cocoa-nuts in pre- 
ference to everything else, because they require no superintendence 
after a year, which suits a careless person like myself.”—i. p. 262. 


And here is the ground of the heroic view, cherished by the 
“loved mother” and loving friend. To the mother he writes, 
(June 22nd, 1842,) 


“For myself, I meet occurrences with calmness, and I hope with 
decision ; and I believe that when my means are compared with the 
ends, it will be seen that I have not been deficient in performance. IL 
have now a sacred obligation to perform to the people of this river— 
both Dyaks and Malays; for I am, in the strictest sense, their only 
protector. If I be removed, their sufferings will be worse than ever; 
and if I wilfully leave the post, I shall have much to answer for, to 
God and my conscience. You know I am not very boastful, but I 
will say, that I conceive what I have already done with my means is 
almost wonderful. The people are obedient, and all allow themselves 
happy. The Dyaks are coming down to the river, and building resi- 
dences, which for many years they have not had; and they show a 
degree of confidence which is surprising, and which is only limited by 
the apprehension that my abode here will be temporary. The Chinese 
are working, and I hope will succeed in making themselves comfortable 
in another year; and when once they are established, the country 
cannot be otherwise than prosperous; for, with many vices, they are 
an industrious and thrifty race. I do not, however, look to their 
success as the best criterion of mine; for if I sought only to enrich 
myself, the readiest way to do it would be by encouraging these 
Chinese, and giving them power over the Malays and Dyaks; and, by 
winking at their oppressions, I might, like the Sultan of Sambas, 
share largely in their profits. It shall never be said of me, that I 
have entered into this enterprise for the sake of gain; and, whatever 
the pecuniary temptation may hereafter be, and whatever the superior 
ease of pursuing a bad instead of a good cause, I believe I am strong 
enough to hold the latter, and reject the former. I am not by nature 
greedy of money : my own personal expenses have ever been moderate; 
and, as I grow older, I am less ambitious than I was. But those far 
away, living in ease and safety, cannot imagine the ties which bind 
me to these people. The strong desire I have to confer a lasting 
benefit on them, by the introduction of some government approaching 
to good; the deep feeling of commiseration for the virtuous and un- 
happy Dyaks, and my indignation at the atrocities to which their 
ruin, and the rapid decline of the race towards extinction, may be 
attributed. At a distance, you, my mother, cannot form a full idea 
of these feelings—of stern resolution they inspire to prosecute my 
designs—to urge my relatives to ap to eve of humani 
to aid the cause—to lay aside all eis and a spre Sack mm 
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exhaust all my means; and if all fail, and I reeeive no help from 
without, to fight out the battle, and to die, as I have latterly lived, 
for the good of this people.” —i. p. 199. 


To the friend who “ sticketh closer than a brother,” he writes, 
in the same year:— 


“T have not very much to tell you about myself; for my life is one 
of solitude, as far as communion with my fellows goes; and it is 
a life of much anxiety and trouble. I am, or fancy myself, an altered 
man; and, from the change, what seers and old women would call 
doomed. I cannot exactly explain this change; but it seems to me as 
if I walked in the ‘ Valley of the Shadow of Death.’ Many things 
which interested me before, interest no longer; and it seems as if the 
stimulus of ambition, the love of change, the pursuit of pleasure, or 
delirium of wine, have no power upon me: yet I am happy and 
peaceful; more so, indeed, than when I had nothing to do; and am 
resolved, while God gives me life and strength, never to abandon the 
task I have undertaken, until my efforts are of no further use. My 
position and prospects rouse some anxious, and many serious thoughts; 
and it is the latter only which keep the former in some degree of sub- 
jection I have never weighed my own personal interest in 
the scale; and I am deeply impressed with the conviction that the 
first projector of an enterprise is generally its victim, and that those 
who follow reap the benefit; but the conviction is far from discouraging 
me from proceeding. Life and fortune I have thrown upon the cast. 
I work like a galley-slave ; I fight like a common soldier; the poorest 
man in England might grumble at my diet ; luxuries I have none; 
necessaries are often deficient. I am separated from civilized life and 
educated men. Months pass without my being able to communicate 
with home and friends. My mind is harassed by pecuniary anxieties. 
Every trouble and danger is mine ; and the prospect of compensation, 
bare compensation, distant and uncertain. Could money tempt any 
man to this? Yet, as I told you before, I am far from being discou- 
raged ; and I confidently leave my fate, and the fate of this unhappy 
people, in God’s hands.”’—i. p. 187. 


After this, it is easy to conceive what must be the effect, on the 
impressible people under his rule, of a countenance so noble as 
Brooke's, bearing the reflection of thoughts like these. Mrs. 
McDougall gives an instance of this, in the case of a reclaimed 
pirate, spared by the mercy of the English Rajah. 


“Pa Jenna paid me a visit at Sarawak, soon after this. The Rajah 
was in England; but Pa Jenna coming into my sitting-room, imme- 
diately espied his picture hanging against the wall. I was much 
struck with the expression of involuntary respect which both the face 
and attitude of this untutored savage assumed, as he stood before the 
Rajah’s picture. He raised the handkerchief from his head, and 
saluting the picture with a bow, such as a Roman-catholic would 
make to his patron saint’s altar, he whispered to himself—‘ Our great 
Rajah!’ This is not the only time, Charley, that I have seen how 
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deep, in the hearts of the natives, Hie love and revérence for Sir Jatnes 
Brooke. The least occasion calls it out.’""—p. 159. 1 Md S19 
We must unwillingly break off from One mode“df présetiting 
the character of the man to make room for another. We might 
cite very many more passages from his confidential letters to those 
who knew him best, and shared his enthusiasm for his enterprize; 
but it is time that we were stating the facts of his career, fron 
his firing that salute to Muda Hassim to the present moment: 
On his first reception, two days were wasted in ceremony, and 
in paying visits reciprocally. Brooke received permission, witli 
due warning of danger, to go up the country. He found the 
man who ranked next after the Rajah and his brother, and. who 
governed the country in their absence, disposed to be very confi- 
dential,—being at a loss how to answer an application from the 
Dutch, who wanted to open the mines, and establish trade in’ thé 
country. The native rulers did not like the Dutch, but did not 
like to take the responsibility of refusing the offer: ’’ _ 
inquired whether the English could buy their antimony ore, an 
defend them from the Dutch. Brooke’s opinion was, that the 
English would buy the ore, but would not defend the natives 
from their enemies. He showed them that the Dutch had ‘never 
obtained a footing in any country without possessing themselves 
of it; and that this was the real danger, and not any kind of 
warlike invasion. ‘The party of Englishmen then explored ‘about 
sixty miles of coast, went about 100 miles up a river never before 
heard of in England, and thus opened the great enterprize. This 
was in August. 1839. There was a strong contrast between’ his 
conduct and that of the Dutch, whose correspondence with the 
government of Muda Hassim he saw. Their object was clearly 
to obtain possession of the country through the’ avenue” of 
commerce. It may save time to say here, that evidences were 
constantly arising, for years after, that the French, ‘the Belgians, 
and others were anxious to obtain a footing in Bormieo, or the 
neighbourhood. Brooke's advice, as ati English gentleman, con‘ 
sulted by the rulers of the country, was to encourage the industry 
of the natives by the stimulus of foreign commerce, but never to 
allow any foreign government, or body of white men, to settle in 
the country. When he was himself made a prince in Sara&wak, 
for the sake of his wisdom and beneficence, he adhered to his 
principle. He ruled by the customs and ideas of native ‘society— 
using those ideas and customs as a basis for his reforms} and he 
resisted every effort and inducement, from England ‘and’ from 
other‘countries, to make Sarawak an European colony. “What 
he did desire from England was, authority to open a cOmmercé 
by which the people might benefit, while he himself should’ have 
nothing to do with the trading. “Some sort of government sanc* 
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tion, for himself,.and the formation of a company who should 
open the resources :of the country, affording him a reyenue suf; 
figient,.fox his government, were what he desired, In his own 
words 

»-#\My object is to seeure to the natives a permanent good, beyond 
the chanees of my life. Of course, in the first place, ] apply to the 
British government—to the merchants—to the religious societies. If 
all are deaf or indifferent, it is then I propose applying to others more 
willing, and. likewise able, to carry my views into effect. I say not 
this by way of threat, or from any feeling of annoyance or mortified 
yanity, but as, an alternative which it will be my duty to adopt, and 
which cannot, after they have declined, affect the interests of my 
countrymen.” —i. p. 241. 

. |For want of this much countenance from home, his efforts 
were, long deprived of much of their due success, His rivals 
hoped,, and his people feared, that he would go away; and all 
were aware that the French or the Dutch might, at any moment, 
buy over the native rajahs with a few thousand pounds, and 
obtain a footing in the country for their own sakes, and not for 
that of its inhabitants. : 

The news of his first trip to Borneo soon reached Singapore ; 
and on his return, the merchants presented him with an address 
of thanks, while the governor looked coolly on him, because he 
had spoken “ bold truths to native ears, convinced that that was 
the best means of preserving the independence of the Malay 
States, as it was the only line an English gentleman could take 
who seeks their friendship, and enters their country with no other 
object than their good and his own improvement.” At the same 
time, his strict rule was, never to intrude his opinion. He was 
always silent till asked for it. One method that he employed for 
interesting people at home, was sending accounts of tue country 
and people to the Geographical Society, and to friends who could 
get them into print; but this was the most distasteful to him of 
all his measures. “I cannot express to you,” he writes to his 
friend, Templer, “ how great a disgust I have felt for using my 
pen about my own labours.” 

His second trip to Sarawak took place in 1840. He found 
Muda Hassim in some trouble from a rebellion among his 
subjects. _ Where there is now a well-built town of 20,000 inha- 
bitants, there were then huts, raised upon poles, which held a 
population of about 1500. There were little wooden forts, built 
by the rebels, from which they threw darts, and which the rajah’s 
forces were afraid or unwilling to attack. Ever and anon pirates 
¢ame up the river, and at night set fire to the poles on which the 
dwellings were erected, or felled them, one by one, till the edifice 
came tumbling down, and the heads of the inmates were chopped 
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off on one of the logs. Such was the state of things when Muda 
Hassim told Brooke that the conflict among his’ subjects: was 
merely “child’s-play.” But the play soon became serious enough 
to send the rajah as a petitioner for help to the Englishman. 
The war had continued for four years. Brooke and his handful 
of men from the yacht put it down presently, and in three 
months brought the chiefs of the rebellion to an unconditional 
surrender. Mrs. McDougall’s eighteenth letter tells of the diff- 
culty he had in obtaining the lives of the rebel leaders. It must 
have appeared a most unintelligible and unreasonable desire 
to Muda Hassim, who saw lives taken every day, and took them 
himself, for so much less cause. At the end of a long debate, 
Brooke rose to bid the rajah farewell, saying that if, after all his 
exertions, the rajah refused his request to spare the lives of the 
rajah's own people, it was clear that the friendship, about which 
so much had been said, was at an end. Upon this, the rajah 
yielded ; and moreover, he entreated Brooke to stay, and live at 
Sarawak, and send a trading vessel backwards and forwards be- 
tween Sarawak and Singapore. 

The next year was the season of hardest trial. The govern- 
ment was weak, profligate, and cruel, on the one hand; and the 
people were sorely oppressed on the other. Brooke strove to aid 
the people, without losing his influence with the government; 
and often was his life in danger, and hourly was his heart wrung 
by the sight of the miseries of the Dyaks and the Chinese, who 
had migrated hither. Now he had to defend himself, in his own 
house, against the consequences of his remonstrance against some 
treachery or cruelty perpetrated by Muda Hassim, or in his 
name; and now he, and three Englishmen, had to hasten on 
board the yacht, and point the guns against 100 boats, and 2500 
pirates, to whom Muda Hassim had given a shameful permission 
to go up the river, though he knew that they designed to pillage 
and murder his own defenceless subjects. Brooke and his three 
men drove away the pirates, and by that act won the hearts 
of the people he was now soon to rule over. By the next 
summer, Muda Hassim found himself unable to protect his 
people from their enemies, or himself from the intrigues and 
plots of his own court; and he frankly requested Brooke to 
assume the government. A month of negotiation followed ; for 
Brooke proposed a hard stipulation—that Muda Hassim should 
afford his sincere support and assistance in saving the poor 
from oppression and pillage. Brooke ferreted out the 
old laws of Borneo, to see if they could not be made available 
for the rescue of the population ; and the two pored long over 
this old code, till they found that it afforded sanction for 
Brooke's two great objects ;—to abolish forced labour, and to 
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substitute a small fixed tax on rice for all taxes and exactions 
whatever. Measures were taken for publishing throughout the 
country the fact, that the laws which were professed were really 
going to be executed, and that the produce of every man’s industry 
was henceforth to be his own, when the small tax on his rice crop 
was once paid. This was the first step in the process which 
changed the water-logged village of Kuching into the sound and 
flourishing town and province of Sarawak, where peaceful and 
industrious Dyaks are now thriving by the river-side, aiaidst their 
paddy-fields, groves, and gardens, instead of fleeing into the 
jungle at,.every plash of oars and echo of the human voice. 

Good faith was not immediately to be expected of Muda 
Hassim: and he tried a few experiments on Brooke's sagacity, 
patience, and single-mindedness. Among others, having stipulated 
for the running of a trading vessel between Sarawak and Singa- 
pore, he took Brooke's cargo, and tried to evade the payment in 
antimony ore, to which he had pledged himself. He grew slack 
and prevaricating about his engagements on the part of the poor 
Dyaks, and evaded all discussion about the settlement of the 
country. He required educating, no less than his people, in the 
principles of civilization ; and he received the necessary discipline 
from Brooke, and so far improved by it, as to obtain his real regard. 
It was on this occasion, that Brooke wrote those words about bed- 
clothes, of which his enemies have made so much. The words 
were these :— 


“TfI conclude that he wants to break his promise, and cheat me too 
(and there can be no surer proof than that he could give me the full 
return in one month, and keeps me five without allowing, nay, prevent- 
ing his people working)—if, as I say, I am sure of this, I will fleece 
him to his very bedclothes ; and if he resists, fight it out. I regret 
this very much, because, in the general calculation of the feasibility of 
the plan, we reckoned the chances of success against failure ; and with 
the same chances again, though greatly against success, I would, on 
the same ground, do as I have done. But when the uninvited propo- 
ser, the unsolicited giver, turns at the very first step, of course all 
previenes calculation is defeated, and the scheme has no fair field. I 

ve done this man many benefits ; and if he prove false after all his 

ae I will put that mark of shame upon him that death would be 
ter.” * 


Perhaps it will now be seen that the English gentleman did 
not want the bedclothes of the rajah he had saved from his own 
rebels, but an example of good faith, or of the retribution follow- 
ing upon bad faith, in the eyes of all the people. We may as well 
say here, that all the expressions picked out of Brooke's letters, 





* “Private Letters,” vol. i. p. 106. 
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which have shocked the squeamishuess of gome Kaghsah monaljste, 
have been, like the: one just quoted, separated from the context, 
and presented without any explanation of the cirounistances. wnder 
which they were written. Fo? instance,'these virtaéas moralists 
tell us, amidst groans; that’ Brooke’ ¢oveted titlh—Knighthood, 
if he could get nothing better; “and that he set’his family and 
friends to work to get it for hit +! but'they do iot''siy why ; nor 
do they relate, that as soon a8 he found his authority sufficiently. 
established, he notified to his friends, that he no longer deairod 
any distinction of the kind. ‘One thing,’ he wrote’in} 1839,’ ! 


“TI regret not having tried to effect whilst at home, and that is 
getting a knighthood,—a civic knighthood. “You know me'wéll enough 
to believe that such a distinction’ would never be sought by me exeept 
to answer somé’ purpose.’ 1 believe ‘the°mere’ name would ‘be ‘ve 
useful to me with natives and Huropéahs in this country. '' At home, 
would not accept it, or wear the‘ title; and) ‘though convinced of -its 
utility, I will not beg or ask, it.” —i..p. 30. l asvaiad ™ 


Again, to his mother— 


“You, must think me very silly to ask to be made, a knight! It ‘is 
not that I care about kmghthood, or that I would seek it in England: 
but any honour confe upon me in ‘My presént Position is an indi- 
rect recognition of this’ place ; and ‘honours’ hére' and ih’ England ‘are 
very different. Here, that is at Singapore; as'a knight, I’should have 
no equal; and amongst the natives it would be important indeed ; for 
it would proclaim me a chief; greater than the governor of Singapore; 
or any other on this side. ‘/alcutta,’’4+i. p. IS4i 7 


Again, it is reported as vety shocking,, that Brooke avowed 4 
desire to be “ very rich,”—in ‘all the emphasis of italics, Here is 
the passage, in a letter to the Rev. C. Johnson, his brother-in- 
law, | 


“Of course I am pleased to learn that the Government have resolved 
to inquire fully, because it will, after a year, make my position certain ; 
and in case they decline to have anything, to say to us, I shall, feel 
myself quite at liberty to act in the way which appears to me best.to 
insure the security of the natives. I mark what you say about money, 
[I wish 1 was very rich (although I know that riches would not add very, 
greatly to my happiness) ;, but I do, not know how to manage it... My 

position is not acquisitive ; my feelings lead me to lavish money ;; my, 
personal enjoyment, in fine balla, fine dinners, fine clothes, or. fing 
society is nothing. Yet; for all, this, I.should:like to be rich! On.the 
other hand, when I reflect on the blessings 1 may be enabled to confer 
on an oppressed race, the mere struggle for wealth or quietness appéars 
rather mean, and seems like betraying a higher and, more. sacred trust, 
Money! money!. Mountain upon mountain; Alps upon Alps |, all men 
are grabbing and clawing the dirty pelf: never happy, never content ; 
always crying. out, ‘ More, more,’ until their h and their hearta 
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get plated: over; and the pollution of luere gets possession of them. It 
is the devil's: own go-cart, with four ‘or five other pet vives as lackeys 
hanging on behind. If \J ‘have: clean hands, and people call me fool, 
shall I not have a clean mind? shall I. not have a quiet conscience ? 
shall I, not, liye at) Axmouth, far from the bustle of the world ? shall I 
not delight in the society of| family and friends ?, shall I not be the 
best of ald bachelors ?; I cannot preach any more; but you are very 


wenomne to all this for your next sermon against the love of lucre,””— 
L p. 243. 


It ds: pity that the critics did not relate one more, particular, 
when they were telling of Brooke's desire to be richer. 


“As for saying sixpence, I cannot do it; and you do not know my 
situation.. Daily, poor wretches, in the last stages of starvation, float 
down the river, and crawl to. my house, and beg a little, little rice! 
Choke me with,gold, Jack, but L have not the heart, to say Nay; and 
this runs away with hundreds.”’—p, 137, 


“Whatever I can get must'go on the country.” And on 
the country was spent all his revenue, as it came.in ; that reye- 
nue, from his monopoly of antimony (which he was disgusted 
at, as a. free-trader) which accrued, and was dispensed like our 
royal revenues from the duchies of, Lancaster and Cornwall. 
Once more, and then we must.return to the narrative. Our dainty 
moralists exhort the public to resent Brooke's description of them 
as“ green and greasy,’+-not citing the whole passage, nor giving 
any hint that what stirs the writer's scorn is the eagerness for 
lucre in the vulgar, which overbéars the wisdom ‘and patience of 
the true friends of the eastern tribes, under his protection. Here 
is the passage entire. After describing the rash tapacity of selfish 


schemers, he proceeds; 


_ “Let me tell you, too, that to attract to Sariwak the trade which 
goes already to Singapore is only robbing Peter to pay Paul. The object 
is to give confidence to the natives, to teach the produce of the country, 
which now never comes to market ; to civilize the Dyak, and make him 
in time a ‘trader. How very slow is this process—how it requires 
patience and time—and how’ in‘myhands it may fail altogether, I need 
not say more; for with the heads you can puzzle out the argument. [ 
have not patience to detail, and you can i me from misconstruc¢ 
tion on this point. Ifthe meteor flag of England waves, the progress 
of ‘civilization will be quicker, but not quick; and: to expect any imme- 
diate advantage is ‘@ delusion. QO! the green and greasy public, Jack, 
how I should like'to gull them to their heart’s content, if one could 
only do so without iting them: and would it not be worth while to 
chee them, ef - see their cominnon-place green eyes, after believing 

, beginning to doubt and’ open | Soirie few new and unheard-of truths 
ought to bé impressed’ on the getitle public. The first is, that to work 
mines, to cultivate’ land, to ¢i id tribes, to encourage immigra- 
tion, requires tithe and capital, anid involves some risk. Secondly, that 
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when they play such a game, they ought to be gifted with patience, 
and not grumble if the chances go against them individually. Thirdly, 
that good government slowly but surely wins the confidence of op- 
pressed people; but that the evils of bad government do not cease with 
the bad government itself; for governments impress their characteristic 
stamp on the people, and a distrustful dog snaps or slinks away long 
after he is blessed with a kind master. Let them ponder these truths, 
new and unheard-of though they be, instead of turning up their noses.” 
—i. p. 271. 

After governing the country for a year, “one Englishman with 
five followers,”—having restored peace, suppressed robbery, and 
protected life and property,—the white chief had notice (in the 
summer of 1842) that the struggle was coming which must come 
some day: the pirates were in force at the mouth of the river. 
The project transpired in time from attempts having, been made 
upon the fidelity of some of the Dyaks. On the eve of going out 
against them, he tells his mother: 

“T read daily and nightly several hours, and-my studies are very 
theological ; and I have now gone so far as to write a treatise against 
Article XC. of the ‘ Oxford Tracts,’ which is a jesuitical performance. 
I have absolutely read every work in my library, many of which, ofa 
tough sort, I certamly should not have managed to go regularly 
through, amid the distractions of civilized life.” 

He implores her not to let her “maternal heart tremble :” he 
says— 

“To fight these piratical and head-taking vagabonds is necessary in 
my situation, and hereafter I and all my people, and the entire coast, 
will enjoy peace, if these Dyaks can be taught a lesson. I apprehend 
no danger,” he continues, “and yet danger and death are ever near to 
man ; and if it be the latter overtakes me, remember, my mother, that 
I have died as I have lived, with the purest feelings of affection towards 
you; and that I have died nobly, trying to benefit my fellow-creatures.” 
—i. pp. 204-5. 

The pirates did not venture to face him this year, however; 
and, for the first time, there were hardly any lives lost; whereas 
the ordinary collection of heads amounted to two or three hun- 
dred. By this time Muda Hassim was convinced that he could 
not govern, and willingly made over Sarawak to his coadjutor, 
being in such firm friendship at this period with the English as 
to sanction, and participate very heartily in, the agreement between 
the British Government and the Princes of Borneo for the sup- 
apie of piracy and protection of commerce. To this agreement 

e remained faithful; and to his fidelity he owed his death, four 
years after this time. He now went with Brooke to Borneo 
Proper, to obtain a reconciliation with his nephew the Sultan, and 
the ratification of his transfer of Sarawak. These objects were 
happily effeeted; and also the release of a shipwrecked crew. 
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Brooke's sovereignty over Sarawak dates from the Ist of August, 
1842. 

Then began a reign which is, perhaps, the most singular on 
record. Every child is familiar with pictures of Penn meeting 
the Indians, and buying their land of them, and making just 
laws, and providing for equity and mercy being observed in all 
dealings with the aborigines. But never before perhaps was the 
spectacle seen of the white sovereign of a coloured race devoting 
himself, all alone, and without any self-regard whatever, to the 
solace and elevation of his child-like people. At night, when the 
Malay is most wide awake, and, under the influence of his cigar, 
most openhearted, Brooke might be seen for hours on successive 
nights receiving the confidence of those who were willing to tell 
him their histories, and giving them his best attention and 
counsel. Moreover, he told tales of fiction and fact to listening 
groups for hours together, amusing them, and drawing out their 
faculties. The reward he has met with is in finding their facul- 
ties so good as to render them really companionable. During 
the first years of his abode in Sarawak, he found the want of 
intelligent society the chief trial of his mode of life: but, from 
the time of his becoming truly acquainted with the minds of his 
subjects, by close personal communication, he has admitted to his 
friends in England that he no longer misses intercourse with his 
countrymen. All who have been in the East are aware that 
Christians are apt to undervalue the operation of Mohammedanism 
on both the intellect and morals of the followers of the Prophet: 
and Sir James Brooke is ready with his testimony to the shrewd- 
ness and the meditative character of mind of the people who 
could not, without those qualities, have thriven under his rule as 
they have done. On one occasion, not on record in print, he was 
amused and instructed by the contrast between the sense, temper, 
and manners of some of his own people and those of a Christian 
missionary who, visiting Sarawak, was anxious to preach in the 
Court-house. Brooke had his suspicions that the divine would not 
set about his work in the best way; and he was doubtful what to 
do; but he decided to let the man preach, and let the people go 
to hear him, without any action whatever on his part. Nothing in- 
duced him tosay that he wished the people not to go, or that he wished 
them to go. They were to judge for themselves. Herewas a man of 
their rajah’s own faith. The rajah was going to hear him: should 
theygo? They decided, after much consultation, first, that it would 
be well if the stranger would wait awhile, and understand their lan- 
guage better before he attempted to explain himself to them, lest 
they should misapprehend him on subjects so important; and next, 
that if he was resolved to preach, they would hear him, on condi- 
tion of his hearing their doctors also. It was their opinion that 
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truth’ might best) be—.obtained’ bythe doctors ‘on! both’ sides 
declaring what they knew and thought.’~“Tie ‘wrath’ of thé ‘titis? 
sionary, at the, audacious, notion, that,;he could,jlearn. anything 
from the people he, came to teach and, saye, was in, striking ,¢on, 
trast with the equity and liberality. of the parties who, were willing 
to be taught, _ If we remember. right, the missionary, preached ; 
but im such odd language, from his. imperfect, acquaintance with 
the Malay, as; te do, anything, but good.| _Qur|mention. of |Mrs. 
McDongall, as. the wife of the, missionary at. Sariwak, will have 
already shown that Rajah Brooke has not (been. ¢areless of the 
religious interests of his people... His whole. correspondence 
shows him to. be himself q religious man; and. his, book;studies 
seem to have been more theological than anything else. , He,,was 
anxious to establish a missionary family from, England in, his 
capital; but he made the choice very carefully, and found. what 
he wanted in the Rey. Francis McDougall and his. wife,, who 
arrived in Sarawak in the summer of 1848, As for what it was 
that, he wanted, we find it stated in a letter. to his mother, writte 
soon after the institution of his sovereignty. 


* What does mean by my not stating whether a Christia 
mission could come here? Do I not talk about it? Do Inot urge 
the benefits of Christianity ? the fields for missionary labour? Do I 
not put him in possession of the facts—the condition of the country and 
its inhabitants ; and after all this, ought he not to be the best judge? 
The truth is, there are two sorts of Christian missions; the one of un- 
mixed good, the other, somewhat dangerous. Some missionaries begin 
at the wrong end, by preaching Christianity, and runing down Moham- 
medanism, or any other received belief. These show gross ignorance 
of human nature, and neglect the principles of toleration: for if we 
abuse another’s belief we confirm him in it, and make him a bigot, and 
he will rather retort abuse than hear reason... Such a mission will 
never succeed in any Malay country; and, probably, not among the 
Dyaks. The other sort of mission is the American, who live quietly, 
practise medicine, relieve the distressed, do not dispute or argue, an 
aim to educate the children. With the Dyaks, it requires a person to 
foster and protect them, to teach them the arts of life, to inspire contfi- 
dence, become acquainted with their manners and prejudices, and, above 
all, to educate their children. The former I have described would em- 
broil a government wherein the native takes a share, and a 
one, The latter would be its best and most rational support—anot o 
asa check upon the natives, but upon the Europeans, If ——— wants 
a red-hot missionary crusade, to begin by telling the natives that their 
religion is a lie, pa their prophet an impostor—for, though this be 
true, it should not be told—I want none such. If he wants a mission 
of reasonable and educated men, who know when to speak and when to 
be silent—who hold civilization and education as a means of religion ; 
who will strive to enlarge the native mind, and to give them the out- 
lines of our religion, ‘its accordance with theirs in its earliest stages,— 
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tojinstract,the children, to benefit the adult,—then the sooner they 
come the better,’’—i. p. ;229.,,,..,, 


cWher subh helpers came, and he ‘met them’ ‘at Singapore, he 
wrote’ of thém‘tohis family :+—“‘'The missiénaries arrived safe and 
well; somie little’ time ‘ago, ‘and on' Tuesday next, sail for Sarawak: 
like ‘them’;!and now, ‘though 'so' near the field ‘of their labours, 
they contititie' rational’ and! reasonable in their views. Heaven 
spided them!" Mri McDougall was the doctor of the place; and 
hée'went ‘up the rivers, and penetrated far into’ the interior, healing 
thé sick always''as ‘he went! His wife received ‘orphans; and 
friéniless“or ‘neglected children into ‘her house, #8°soon as‘ she had 
one j+<boys and girls, Malays, Dyaks and Chinese, to the number 
of twehity-seven, bringing 'them up with as much’ sense and cheer- 
fulnéés ‘as’ zeal’ and” tenderness.’ Both kept'up their knowledge 
and‘advomplishments; so as to be in'no danger of beitig absorbed 
by ne idea; ‘and ‘losing the power of associating with enlightened 
petséns; ‘and ‘enlarging the mitids -of' their’ neighbours. We 
really” caénhdt “resist ‘quoting’ the following’ passage ‘from Mrs. 
McDougall’s letters, as’ remerkable'from the pen of & ‘missionary 
wliotias gone to the’ antipodes, to carrythe knowledge of 
Christianity there:— 

* ‘Before T lose this letter, I must tell you how the Mohammedans 
my, become examples to us. I think we must admire—l1st, their con- 
stant recollection of God in frequent prayer; 2nd, their self-denial in 
the fasting month ; 8rd, their charity: for they consider it a great duty 
to‘give alms to the poor. Mohamiedans have often had cause to say 
of Ghivletiniis living among them—‘ These men neither pray nor fast ; 
such duties are evidently no part of their religion.’ “I trust this will 
never be said at Sarawak. e have now a beautiftil church ; and the 
hell calls us there to worship God at six o’clock every morning, and at 
live every evening, Neither is there anything in this quiet, happy 
place to prevent ‘us from thus living in God’s presence; for we are out 
of the hurry and bustle of the world, and can so apportion our time as 
not to be overburdened by the cares or the pleasures of this life. When 
you are older, you will like to read the life of Mahomet, and the histo 
of his followers, who were great warriors, and some of them great an 
noble men.” * 


Mrs. MeDougall calls: it a ‘ quiet, happy place:” and so by 
that ‘time ‘it had’ become, through the very transactions which 
hive‘ caused‘ the persecution of this devoted man. Upon that 
painful story we have now to enter; and, before'we have done, 
we hope we shall have prepared the mind of the’ public for that 
decision of the Commission of Inquiry which must soon settle 
the question of his merits for ever. There ig no doubt, as we 
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understand the matter, as to what the verdict of the Commis- 
sioners will be,—their mere appointment having elicited new evi- 
dence, and caused a complete arrangement of what existed before. 
Their testimony to the character and services of Rajah Brooke 
may be expected to arrive early in the winter. Meantime, we 
must here give (to make our narrative complete), a short account 
of the proceedings which have caused some perverse, and some 
merely misled persons to believe that James Brooke was a rapa- 
cious adventurer, a swindler, and a murderer. 

Within four months after his investment with the sovereignty 
of Sarawak, Brooke wrote :-— 


“Tf left to myself, I cannot make it a great country, or a regular 
outlet for British capital: but I can devote myself to the poor people, 
and prevent the recurrence of scenes which, for the credit of human 
nature, ought not to exist. I have no time to cant upon the subject, 
but let me tell you that I mean, in case I am ruined and retire toa 
cottage, to find comfort and content, and pillow my head upon pleasing 
reflections, which would not have visited me had I continued driving 
about Europe for pleasure. A few days ago, I was up a high mountain, 
and looked over the country. It is a prospect I have rarely seen 
equalled ; and sitting there, most lazily smoking a cigar, I called into 
existence the coffee plantations, the nutmeg plantations, the sugar 
plantations, and pretty white villages and tiny steeples ; and I dreamed 


that 1 heard the buzz of life, and the clang of industry among the 
jungles, and that the China Colins ‘ whistled as they went for want of 
thought,’ as they homeward bent. All this I dreamed: and it might 
be realized easily enough ; but as I have no magical means of convin- 
cing others, I must leave things to take their course.” —i. p. 233. 


Again, within the same week, he says— 


“These are times wherein ambition has no fair chance; 4.e., private 
ambition. Governments, rightly enough, will not allow individuals to 
act, or to muster bodies for the upsetting of native states, or for the 
benefit of the people: but they are bound, in consequence, to interfere 
more themselves, and not to be quite dead to the claims of one unhappy 
race because they are attentive to a vast extent to the claims of another. 
The worst of all these matters is, that the public mind requires pre- 
paring; and a certain dose of cant must be administered by white- 
cravated, black-coated Exeter Hall-ites ; and the ladies ery the first 
time, give sixpence the next, and the third meeting produces a blaze of 
enthusiasm, and half-guineas. The details of business, like the details 
of life, are not hero-like ; and in civilized life it requires art, watchful- 
ness, flattering eloquence, and a shower of penny pamphlets, to work 
up the public mind to any given point. It is considerations like these 
that make me think I never shall succeed; for though I devote time, 


and risk life, I could not fawn or guzzle,—even to protect the Dyaks, 
It is not in my nature.”—i. p. 237. 


As to his never succeeding,—a note of Mr. Templer’s, at the 
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foot. of the page of “dream” tells us that the vision has become 
reality. As for how it was to.be done,—here is the case. 

The first object was to encourage industry, and develope the 
esources of the country, by securing to the natives the produce 
of their labours. This could not be done but by protecting them, 
in the first place, trom the pirates, who systematically swept away 
from the face of the country what the rapacity of the rulers had 
eft; and, in the next place, by releasing them from the exactions 
which they had suffered under, before the “ Tuan Besar” (Great 
Man) went among them. A small fixed duty on rice was the 
only tax the subjects of Rajah Brooke were called on to pay. 
Yet, the government could not be carried on without revenue. 
Brooke first sacrificed 10,0001. of his own. Then, when no 
assistance was in prospect from home, he appropriated one pro- 
duct—antimony—out of the many yielded by his territory. The 
proceeds of his monopoly, small in proportion to the public 
needs, and made precarious through the faults of his agents, 
were wholly expended on public objects. He had a very scanty 
royal revenue wherewith to carry on his government: he disliked 
the mode of levy, because he is a free-trater ; but it was his only 
resource. Out of these conditions of his rule in Sarawak have 
arisen the charges—so often discussed in Parliament, in the Court 
of Chancery, in the Cabinet, in the newspapers, and by a thou- 
sand firesides—that Sir James Brooke has murdered the Dyaks 
by wholesale, while pretending to be their benefactor; and that 
he has been a private trader, making a great fortune, under 
apostolic pretexts. 

First, as to the pirates. Nobody has ever denied the facts of 
piracy, on the part of the Malays, in the Eastern Archipelago. 
The objections that have been raised refer to the Dyaks. It is as 
a “murderer” of innocent Dyaks, that Sir James Brooke is com- 
plained of. The facts on which all parties are, we believe, agreed, 
are,—the definition of piracy by jurists of all nations, and its con- 
sequent reprobation by the whole of society: that before the 
English, Dutch, and Spaniards applied themselves to put down 
piracy in the Eastern Archipelago, there were communities of 
Malays, established on numerous points of the coast of Borneo, 
who lived by the plunder of vessels, in the seasons when rich mer- 
chantmen were passing between China and Singapore, or Penang : 
that the pirate boats, or prahus, were of great length, in propor- 
tion to their breadth, so as to carry a large number of rowers, and 
move very swiftly: that each boat carried alarge gun in the bows, 
and some smaller ones on each side, with other firearms, and that 
these boats went out in fleets,—not attacking armed vessels, unless 
under circumstances of disadvantage,—but always overpowering 
undefended vessels and merchant ships, killing the crews, or 
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carrying them into slavery, stealing the cargoes, and then bum- 
ing the ships: that they lurked in bays and creeks, and unfre- 
quented rivers, till the season of favourable winds, when theyiiy 
carried home their plunder, and prepared for another raid. Aboutf: 
all this, there was never any dispute, nor, of course, about the 
deadly mischief of it to commerce and civilization. The Malay 
towns were known to encourage the practice, by purchasing the 
crews for slaves, and making a market of the booty ; and it is 
only of late years that, from the growth of Singapore, these Malay 
towns have been restrained from their collusion and subornation, 
and brought over (reluctantly enough) to the side of humanity 
and civilization. Some discoveries of other facts remained to be 
made by Brooke, when he became acquainted with the condition 
of Sarawak. He found that the native rulers in Borneo were 
accomplices with the pirates, just as the Malay towns of the 
Archipelago were ; and, moreover, that they gave licence to pirates, 
on application, to pass up their rivers, and plunder their own sub- 
jects. He found, of course, that there was no hope of doing any- 
thing for the Dyaks, or the Chinese, who were the best workers in 
the country, while they were subject to this scourge, and sure to 
be compelled to fly to the jungle, as often as their industry had 
produced anything worth taking. He found that three rivers lay 
between the Sarawak and Borneo Proper, whence he received his 
territory and title; and that from those rivers, Dyaks had long 
before begun to go out with the Malay pirates, in a sort of part 
nership, which suited both parties. The Dyaks rowed the boats, 
and were paid with the heads of the slaughtered captives ; while 
the Malays did the fighting, and possessed the booty. He found 
that the Dyaks had by this practice become good seamen, and had 
learned to build a yet more serviceable kind of craft than the 
Malay prahu. He found that they were then able to muster fleets 
of one hundred war-boats,—a force strong enough to devastate the 
coasts of Borneo, and annihilate the commerce of the Archipelago. 
It is not necessary to go into the evidence of these new facts in 
this place ; for the inquiries of the Government authorities and of 
Parliament have settled the matter completely—completely and 
repeatedly justifying Brooke's proceedings. But it was the mis- 
fortune of Mr. Cobden and the Peace party, and of Mr. Hume and 
a small faction in his train, to be ignorant of the facts of the case. 
Taking up the extraordinary notion, that Brooke was killing off 
the opponents of his rule, under the pretext of their being pirates 
—that he was wilfully confounding native wars with piratical 
expeditions,—and paying his crew, if not enriching himself, by 
means of the head-money appropriated for the capture or destruc- 
tion of pirates,—these gentlemen held humanity-meetings for the 
reprobation of the most philanthropic man of the age, and 
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fepeatedly applied to Government, both immediately and through 
‘Pitliament; {or' what'they called inquiry, but intended. to be con- 
(détanatidn.' ‘Our readets'may probably remember the instructive 
‘fn¢ident’ that déctyred’ at’ one ‘ot those meetings, when a weather- 
browned saildr, ‘named’ ‘Aaron ‘Smith, stood up to stop the deluge 
‘Of ‘peace-sentiment that was flowing forth by a few words of fact 
from his owh' experience. | Captain Aaron Smith could tell some- 
thing of piracy in that archipelago; and he told it then and 
thete :—that it Was no question of native wars, but of robbery on 
the high seas, coasts, and rivers, on the largest scale. Our readers 
may remember also what efforts were made to overthrow the testi- 
mony 6f this merchant-captain, by asserting him to have been a 
pirate himself} “how he brought his action for, defamation, and 
proved that he was on board a pirate vessel as a prisoner, and not 
a comrade, and engaged in an enterprize simply in hope of escape. 
The ‘charge against Brooke broke down in all its parts, and under 
all aspects. ‘Inthe’ session of 1850, Parliament voted against an 
inquiry (which was obviously intended to issue in. condemnation) 
by the largest majority of the session: apd Lord Palmerston, then 
in'the Foreign Office, wrote the following letter to Brooke, under 
the date of April 23rd, 1850. 


“ Srr—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your despatches, 
to that of the Sth ult. inclusive ; and I have to inform you, that 
the explanatiotis and statements contained in your despatches of 
the 2nd of February and 5th of March are considered by Her 
Majesty’s Government to ‘be perfectly satisfactory; and that 
Her Majesty's Government fully ‘approve the course which you 
have ‘pursued for the suppression of the system of wholesale 
piracy in the seas adjoining to Borneo: and I haye to instruct you 
to follow the same course, whenever a similar necessity shall 


arise. 
V7 “Tam, &e, 
(signed) “* PALMERSTON.” 


Mr. Hume was not yet satisfied ; and as it appears he is not 
satisfied even yet, it is hardly likely that he ever will be. The 
case is perhaps the strongest of many in the course of his long 
life, which shows the tendency of his mind to pursue a scent once 
obtained, right or wrong.. In his hostile demonstrations against 
Brooke, he has, shown, it is true, a persistence and ingenuity of 
ill-will, which were not generally supposed to be in him ; but still, 
no one,—not even Brooke and his friends, when momentary 
heats are over,—desires to condemn too severely .the veteran 
reformer, to whom society owes so much. If he at last shows him- 
self capable of conviction, and of owning himself mistaken, upon 
due proof of his error, no one will wish to deal harshly with him. 
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To be self-convicted of such an amount of prejudice will be 
punishment enough: and every one will rejoice with him then 
that his active and pertinacious enmity against a national hero 
and benefactor has never succeeded in alienating from his victim 
the admiration and gratitude of the people of England. Those 
people of England are less lenient to the persecutors who have 
used Mr. Hume to hunt down the great man whom they wanted 
to humble. We need waste no words on the Directors of the 
Eastern Archipelago Company, who lost their title to other things 
than commercial privilege, when the Lord Chancellor tore the seal 
off their charter in full court. That they should use no scruple in 
discrediting Rajah Brooke under their circumstances, is no wonder: 

but the ignorance, conceit, prejudice, and temper of anything but 
peace manifested by the Peace party, headed by Mr. Cobden, really 
constitute a phenomenon too remarkable not to remain on record, 
as a warning to pablic benefactors what to expect from the sectarian 
interests of society ; and to such sectarians that, when most con- 
fident, they may “possibly not know what spirit they are of. It 
was on the 10th of July, 1851, that Mr. Hume's grand effort was 
made. He moved for a Commission of Inquiry into Brooke's 

conduct; and a debate of seven hours exhausted the particulars 
of all the charges against him. So thought the House, for the 
majority against the motion was 230 in a house of 249. And so 
thought the country,—judging by the reception given to the 
debate and vote, and to Rajah Brooke himself, by the merchants 
of London, whose commerce he had defended at great personal 
risk and loss, and by the English people wherever he went,—ready 
as they are to recognise greatness and goodness in much less 
gallant forms than his. 

The accusations of culpable homicide related chiefly to the 
adventure of July, 1849. From 1843 to 1846 (both inclusive) 
the British Government acted vigorously against the pirates, 
through Sir Thomas Cochrane and Captain Keppel; and the 
results were in the highest degree beneficial. A little perseverance 
would have repressed the mischief altogether, would have 
encouraged the native waverers to take the right side, and would 
have given the strongest possible stimulus to indigenous industry 
and legitimate commerce. Captain Keppel was sent out again in 
the “ Meander” to carry on the suppression of piracy, and our 
government sanctioned the settlement of Labuan, on the north 
coast of Borneo, making Brooke the governor. Before that time, 
everybody was satisfied that the admiral’s and rajah’s measures 
were necessary,—the Sultan of Borneo having murdered Muda 
Hassim, and eleven of his relations, for their fidelity to the British 
in putting down piracy. Everybody knew that the Sultan did the 
foul deed purely for the maintenance of piracy, and that a litile 
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more promaptitude on our part would have precluded that whole- 
sale murder. One of the betrayed princes, an honourable and 
high-minded man, surrounded himself, and two of his family, 
with powder, when they were all wounded, let down a slave child 
through the flooring into the water, with the charge to carry his 
signet ring to Rajah Brooke, and tell him to remember him, and 
let the Queen of England know how his friends died, and then 
blew up the house. Everybody who heard the story, agreed 
at the time, that it was right that the forts of the pirates at Bruné 
(Borneo Proper) should be blown up, and their power of aggression 
destroyed. All readers of Captain Keppel’s book, and of Brooke's 
despatches at that time, were convinced that the true mercy was 
to break up the strongholds of the pirates, to render their 
pursuit of that mode of life impossible, and to open another and 
a better to them: whereas, to look for them at sea, year after 
year, taking a boat now, and a boat then, would be to stimulate 
rather than repress the banditti and their ravages. Such was the 
doctrine of Rajah Brooke, and of all our commanders in those 

“Keppel’s management is excellent,” Brooke wrote in 1843. “It 
is to give them a severe lesson, and subsequently to conciliate them, 
if there be an opportunity. Amongst the Malays piracy is a national 
feeling: it is a part of their code of honour, encouraged by their edu- 
eation and habits, and too often fostered by impunity. The object is 
to correct, as well as to punish ; and the mode of doing so is by going 
to their strongholds. Merely hunting them at sea is tedious, less effi- 
cient, and only causes them to baffle you by changing their cruising 
ground.” —i. p. 277. 

Captain Keppel’s efforts were so successful, that in a year and a 
half after his expedition to Serebas, not one Dyak life was lost in 
Brooke's dominions ; and if Keppel had not unfortunately been 
obliged to leave his work unfinished, there might have been none 
to this day. As it was, however, Brooke wrote as follows, the 
next year : , 

“T am seated in my new house, with the windows wide open. The 
house itself stands on a rising ground, and the river flows below: it is 
surrounded by beautiful foliage ; the scent of flowers is wafted in, and 
my eyes rest on the pleasant prospect bounded by high mountains of 
my own domain. All breathes of peace and repose, and the very mid- 
day heat adds to the stillness around me. I love to allow my imagi- 
nation to wander, and my senses to enjoy such a scene ; for it is attended 
with a pleasing consciousness that the quiet and the peace are my own 
doing. I could inflict upon you an account of every individual tree 
which has become a favourite—all so different from anything you ever 
saw, that the description might even be interesting: but the lord of the 
soil and the owner of the house is ill at ease ; and as he looks upon the 
fair seene, he is devising means to continue it in prosperity.” —il. p. 25. 

EER 
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The pirates of the next river were planning a swoop upon this 
redeemed community, to snatch from them the wealth and com- 
fort which their industry had earned: and this is the kind of 
attempt which Mr. Cobden and the Peace party would allow to 
go forward under the name of “ intertribal war.” Brooke's view 
of his duty was different. He mourned that two British com- 
manders had been ordered away, just when their presence would 
have availed to intercept this attack : but it was now his duty to 
deal with it. He went out, and did enough in capturing a few 
boats, to keep the enemy quiet for a time. But the affair lingered ; 
and no effectual blow could be struck without such aid from the 
British navy as he obtained in 1849. In the interim, and in con- 
sequence of the delay in sending so much as a gunboat, Muda 
Hassim and his family perished as we have said; leaving the 
alternative of Borneo Proper becoming a nest of pirates or the 
prey of pirates, without some immediate intervention. Brooke, 
therefore, went on board a steamer, which arrived opportunely, to 
Bruné, after having visited the rivers, to stop any projects which 
the Sultan’s deed might have encouraged, and to obtain a dis- 
avowal of that deed from the Sultan’s subjects. As they all 
hated their ruler, this was easily done. The Sultan fled into the 
jungle at Brooke’s approach: and he and the admiral, with their 
two steamers and boats, went up the river, left a manifesto with 
the people, rescued the surviving members of the murdered clan, 
and proceeded to punish some pirates whom they found carrying 
off slaves and booty. They destroyed three towns, and took three 
boats, killing twenty men. If this looks desperate work, it. must 
be noted that the punishment here inflicted was on a tribe who 
were mere piratical settlers on the coast; and that out of twenty- 
three or twenty-four rivers, not above two or three harboured 
pirates. The innocent who required protection, and were ready 
to repay it by advancement in civilization, were therefore as twenty 
to three. The Sultan of Borneo made humble submission, re- 
newing his former pledges to the Queen against piracy, and 
granted the right of working coal in his dominions to the British 
Government, as represented by Rajah Brooke. In 1847, he came 
home ; bringing the new treaty, and in the hope of persuading 
ministers to adopt “a decided course for the suppression of 
piracy. It can be put down,” he says, “if we pursue a steady 
course, instead of making mere convulsive efforts.” He was well 
received in England by the Sovereign, the ministers, and the 
public. He was made K.C.B., Governor of Labuan, and Com- 
missioner and Consul-General to the Native States of Borneo: 
and in four months, he embarked with his suite for his new 
government, where he was soon to be followed by the slanders 


and persecution which will long be a grief and shame to his 
countrymen. 
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Labuan, his new charge, proved unhealthy in the first instance; 
and he and his suite there became subject to fever and ague, 
which long tormented them. A worse misfortune was, that the 
admiral in command ordered away on another service the “ Meander,” 
which was sent for the purpose of suppressing piracy; and at the 
very time when the pirates were in force,—waiting only for a safe 
interval to come out. Their ravages were so serious, that Brooke 
succeeded in his application to Admiral Collyer for an adequate 
force to suppress them. The “Albatross,” Captain Farquhar, re- 
mained off Sarawak, and the “ Royalist” sloop off the entrance of 
the Batang Lupar river, to guard those districts; while their 
boats and nearly all their officers, and the steamer “‘ Nemesis” 
accompanied Brooke's fleet of war-boats, and the reinforcements 
sent by his subjects, in the first place, and by the friendly tribes 
of other rivers as they proceeded along the coast. The expedi- 
tion fell in with the pirate fleet, consisting of one hundred and 
fifty war-boats, laden with plunder and captives. The pirates gave 
battle immediately after their council of war ; and the destruction 
that night would have been a fatal blow-to piracy in those seas, 
if it had been sustained by the presence of a ship on the coast. 
Upwards of eighty of the pirate boats were destroyed, and five 
hundred men, while five times that number dispersed in the 
jungle. Not one would have so escaped but for Brooke. He 
resisted the entreaties of his Malay followers to be allowed to 
blockade them in the peninsula on which they landed; but, 
finding that they refused quarter, he allowed them to escape, 
saying that he hoped the lesson they had received would make 
them orderly for the future. He carried his fleet up the river, 
to allow the enemy to get away. The Sakarrans, who were the 
fiercest, have since permitted the residence of an Englishman or 
two among them, and the erection of a fort at the mouth of their 
river, to prevent armed boats from going out: and this is some- 
thing. But their conversion to peaceful pursuits would go on 
much faster if the occasional presence of a British man-of-war 
sustained in their minds the conviction that their piratical pur- 
suits have become wholly out of the question. One of their com- 
manders has confessed that the intention was to board the 
“Nemesis” that night, under the idea of her being a long gunboat. 
He said, that if her paddles had not upset their boats, they should 
presently have carried off the head of every man on board. 

An immense outcry was raised by the Peace party in England 
on account of this expedition : but the opinion of the government 
remained unaffected by the clamour. When the Derby ministry 
came in, Lord Stanley requested Brooke to state his views of the 
method which, in his opinion, ought to be pursued. They saw 
plainly enough that unless piracy is put down, commerce cannot 
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be extended; and that on the extension of commerce depends the 
value of our settlement at Labuan, and our whole stake, in reputa- 
tion, usefulness, wealth and power, in those eastern seas. Ifwe had 
room for Brooke's despatch to Lord Stanley, dated October 4, 1852, 
the opinions of our readers would remain no longer in suspense con- 
cerning the necessity of what was done in 1849, and the cruelty, 
as well as impolicy of the hesitation and delay which have suc- 
ceeded. As the rajah said, in a despatch dated July 31, 1852, 
“This policy should be pursued, or abandoned. On the one 
hand, our course should be well-regulated ; or, on the other, the 
public money should be saved. The middle course of pretending 
to do what we are not really doing is not only absurd, but it is 
wicked ; unjust to the natives, and disgraceful to ourselves.” The 
documents presented to Parliament prove abundantly that this 
expedition was approved by Government, both before and after- 
wards; yet Mr. Hume, urged on by people more artful, more 
astute, and less conscientious than himself, sent in, at the close 
of 1852, to Lord Malmesbury, a statement of reasons why it was 
highly important “to inquire and ascertain whether the said Sir 
James Brooke’s tenure of the said government of Sarawak is, and 
has been a legal tenure under the crown of Borneo, or the pira- 
tical tenure of a successful buccaneer and rebel.” The results of 
his motions for inquiry, both on this point and on that of the 
Serebas and Sakarran expeditions being really piratical, we have 
already given. The House of Commons was satisfied, as the 
Government already was. Amidst the plenitude of testimony on 
this pomt, we select a letter from the Acting Commissioner, Mr. 
St. John, to Lord Malmesbury, dated “ Sarawak, Sept. 21, 1852,” 
after he had visited the once-piratical chiefs of Serebas and 
Sakarran. 


“It is gratifying to be able to report to your lordship, the changes 
that have arene | in these countries within the last few years. In 
the spring of 1849 the coast was infested by fieets of Dyak pirates, and 
seldom other than large native vessels could venture to traverse its 
waters: it is now safe for every boat ; and not an instance of piracy 
has occurred since Captain Farquhar chastised the pirates in July, 
1849. It is as satisfactory to record that these men have now gene- 
rally turned their energies to trade and cultivation, and have even 
successfully vied with the Chinese in the laborious duties of the mines. 
It is curious to observe these men, lately the dread of all traders, crowd- 
ing to market with their produce, and filling the shops with eager bar- 
terers. In visiting the neighbouring rivers, I have been much struck with 
the change that has taken place. The peace that has resulted from a vi- 
orous policy has been as beneficial to agriculture as to trade. In the 
tang Lupar River, one of the finest on the coast, large tracts of land 
which, on my former visit, presented unbroken masses of jungle, are now 
cleared of wood, and farmed by hundreds of Dyaks. The pirates of 
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Sakarran, and those who suffered from their excursions, are at present 
working amicably together. In the Serebas River there has also been 
much change. Most of the Malays have left their almost inaccessible 
haunts, and established themselves on the main river, while the Dyaks 
are also drawing closer to the mouth of the Serebas, and farming to a 
great extent along its banks. I think these beneficial changes will 
most probably continue, should an occasional visit be paid them,—parti- 
cularly in a steamer. It is the more necessary, as a strong party still 
exists among them who regret their present inactivity, and are eager to 
recommence a life of plunder. Our visit was fortunately well-timed. 
It strengthened the hands of those who are desirous to continue their 
peaceable pursuits, and checked the piratical party who were urging the 
people to new excursions.”’ * 


Mr. St. John proceeds to tell how the cautious Chinese, and 
Klings, indefatigable traders but most timid men, now come freely 
to Borneo to trade, because they find it safe. If the Peace party 
in England are not gratified at these facts, they ought to be. 
What do they think of the news brought by the Singapore Free 
Press, of the 29th of June, of the present year,—that the pirate 
tribe which was chastised by the “ Nemesis,” in 1847, is again 
abroad, and doing mischief, after an interval of seven years ? 
All last May that fleet allowed no trading vessel to reach Labuan 
or Bruné, and had effectually stopped all commerce. An escaped 
captive declared that they were going down to Sarawak and 
Sambas. The Singapore paper says :— 

“Had there been a vessel of war at Labuan lately, she might 
easily have brought these pirates to account. If nothing is now done 
to check them, the pirates will grow daring from impunity, and the 
last traces of good caused by the measures of Sir Thomas Cochrane will 
disappear, and we may expect to hear next year of their appearing on 
the coasts of Borneo in the same force as previous to the severe checks 
given to them in 1843 and 1847. From the latter year until recently 
they have not dared to visit the countries to the southward of Labuan ; 
and the squadron which is at present cruising is the first that has been 
known to approach within thirty miles of Labuan since it became a 
British colony.” 


Under such management as this, it appears to us that the 
wonder is, that Rajah Brooke cares to keep up any public con- 
nexion at all with England. As an independent sovereign, who 
understands the position of Borneo better than his mother- 
country and its government do, he might well throw up all con- 
nexion with it, and do the best for Borneo in his own way, heed- 
less of ignorance and cant, sordidness and weakness at home. 
Parliament and people, however, sanction and honour him, while 





* Correspondence on Piracy, &c. “ Parliamentary Papers,” No. XVI. p. 32. 
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the Humes, Cobdens, Macgregors, and Wisemans call him buc- 
caneer, rebel, swindler, and murderer. 

We have contemplated him so fully as “buccaneer” and 
“murderer,” that we have little room for the consideration of him 
as a “swindler.” It does not matter; for his genuine qualities 
must be by this time indubitable enough to render a very small 
amount of evidence, or a very cursory treatment of abundant 
evidence, necessary to satisfy any rational reader that Rajah 
Brooke is no swindler, though not unlikely to be the dupe of 
rogues of that order. 

There appears to be no reason for troubling the public with a 
detail of the proceedings of Mr. Henry Wise, the person who has 
brought upon Brooke the imputation of being a rapacious trader, 
under philanthropic pretences. The reports of the law courts 
will inform all who care to know of the particulars of the suits 
between Mr. Wise and Sir James Brooke. As for us, the docu- 
ments before us are enough: and a single instance will show the 
reason why. There is, lying open on our right hand, the volume 
“printed for the use of the Government Offices” of Selections 
from Papers relating to Borneo, and the Proceedings at Sarawak 
of James Brooke, Esq. At page 24 of this volume, there is a 
document which Mr. Wise enclosed to Sir R. Peel, as a letter of 
Brooke's to his brother-in-law, the Rev. Mr. Johnson, but which 
Lord Clarendon has lately described as “a simple forgery.” 
Mr. Wise presents the letter as complete, with date (“ Sarawak, 
October 4th, 1843”) and signature. On our other hand lies the 
first volume of the “ Private Letters of Sir James Brooke,” in 
which we find the different passages, under various dates, out of 
which Mr. Wise has compounded the so-called letter to Mr. 
Johnson. The first and chief portion is taken from a letter to 
Mrs. Brooke, dated, not October 4th, but September 24th, 1843. 
In this portion, there are some alterations, one of which is, that 
** Mr. Wise’s partner” is turned into “ Wise’s friend.” The second 
fragment, of a line and a-half, is the only part that was addressed 
to Mr. Johnson, and its real date was September 18th. The 
third fragment consists of the words “ Wise is very zealous.” 
Whether this is borrowed from another letter or invented may be 
a matter of doubt. In a letter of the July preceding, Brooke 
wrote to Mr. Johnson, in considerable indignation against Wise, 
admitting, in the midst of the censure,—“ he is very zealous to 
promote my views, rather than his own; but,” &c. &e. If this 
be not the original, the compliment is “a simple forgery,” as the 
next and last bit certainly is :—‘‘ and an excellent friend.” These 
last words appear nowhere in the letters. And this is surely 
enough to say about Mr. Wise, as an authority or an adversary. 

He made himself out to be “very zealous” and an “ excellent 
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friend” in the first instance, when the great object was to hold on 
in Sarawak till the inhabitants could support themselves. Brooke 
spent 10,0001. of his own property very soon, and 20,0001. in 
course of time, purely for the benefit of his people: and Wise 
professed to put him in the way of disposing of the antimony 
ore and opium, from which his revenue was derived, in the same 
way that the minerals of Cornwall and the oaks of the New 
Forest yield a revenue to the English Crown. Whenever Mr. 
Wise attempted to go further (and he was always attempting it, 
and at last did it without Brooke’s knowledge), and to launch 
trading companies, and blow up commercial bubbles, on Brooke's 
credit, and under pretence of helping Sarawak, he invariably met 
with a check. It is a curious thing that Brooke is unaware at 
this moment of the strength of his own case against Wise, and 
against those who accuse him of trading for selfish purposes. 
He writes home that he really cannot tell what he may have said 
in letters scattered thick through a dozen years (years of changing 
moods and circumstances), which, put together, may not be made, 
without actual fraud, to appear like a design to trade on his own 
account. But his friend Templer has the pleasure of writing to 
him that, till he sees his own correspondence ranged in order, and 
disembarrassed of the trickery under which portions have been 
presented, he can have no idea of the strength of his own case. 
Those who desire to see how triumphant it is may have full 
satisfaction by looking at his Bill of Complaint in Chancery, 
wherein such an exposure is made of Mr. Wise as few men have 
ever to undergo. ‘The letters are, however, enough for all reason- 
able people. So early as March, 1843, Brooke begins to show 
annoyance at his officious “excellent friend.” ‘‘ Wise seems to 
think that no higher objects existed than his agency.” (I. p. 
239.) Brooke had merely appointed Wise his agent in regard to 
his private property in England, as one of thefirm who had fitted 
out his vessel, and taken charge of his subscriptions to clubs, &c., 
for which his family or his solicitor advanced the money; and 
the “excellent friend” proceeded upon this to act vigorously 
about Sarawak. He communicated with ministers, and thereby 
ingratiated himself with Brooke, who desired above everything to 
fix the attention of Government on the affairs of the Archipelago: 
and he professed to find capitalists who would pay a yearly revenue 
for the right of working the antimony; a prospect which was 
also acceptable to Brooke, who felt himself wholly unfit for com- 
merce, and hated the necessity of trading at all. Wise further- 
more got up the Eastern Archipelago Company, which, if honestly 
formed, and honourably and prudently worked, would at one 
time have been a great benefit to Borneo; and therefore highly 
acceptable to Brooke. But not one hair’s-breadth beyond the 
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verge of integrity did Wise lead Brooke in the moments of the 
utmost confidence and carelessness. Brooke wrote the most 
emphatic rebukes when there was the slightest reason to suppose 
that Wise had overstated anything to ministers. He flatly refused 
to countenance anything like rash or selfish speculation on the 
part of any firm or company; and at last was the means of getting 
the seal torn off the charter of the Eastern Archipelago Company, 
when the directors had committed the fraud of declaring that a 
capital of 50,0001. was paid up, when in fact there were only 
5,0001.—the rest of the so-called “capital” being an unopened 
mine, valued at 46,000/., but not paid for. It was, in fact, the 
vigour and vigilance of Brooke in checking Wise’s proceedings 
which made the agent (falsely calling himself a partner) resort to 
secret fraud, and to such forgery as that which we have exposed 
above. In the letter which begins at p. 246 of the first volume, 
will be found a full statement of Brooke’s annoyance with Wise 
(whom he then regarded as merely sanguine and rash) for having 
made him responsible for coal in Borneo, of which he knew 
nothing, and for other supposed over-statements ; and for the 
headlong cupidity with which Wise and some coadjutors were pro- 
posing to make their fortunes out of Sarawak in a hurry. He 
complains of Wise that “he has so evidently misconstrued my 
meaning and expressions about commerce,” and concludes :— 

“In short, under the guise of accepting my invitation to carry out 
my views, they make a mere commercial speculation, in the progress of 
which, the resources of the country, which are now expended every far- 
thing in its right government, they quietly appropriate to themselves. 
I have endeavoured to check this mad career—mad in every sense of the 
word: but if they really have been so precipitate as to enter on it 
without previously notifying it to me, they may break their own heads 
their own way.” 


Again, (p. 258)— 


“ Wise is driving his coach very fast; but if he does not take care, he 
will capsize it. It is so very foolish to be so sanguine, that a delay of 
three months to receive advices from me is considered unnecessary, that 
I do not trouble myself about the result. I really am half afraid that 
he has, or will be, making statements at variance with fact. There is 
a mode of cant or colouring which is much resorted to in the present 
day, but which I abhor. Do you know, what has already passed has 
made me savage. It shows so nakedly the object whieh these gentle- 
men have in view; and it shows that the modus operandi is none of the 
most candid or delicate. It makes me sick and savage; and the con- 
solation that I have is, that I shall run rusty and thwart them.” 


The obvious question is—why did Brooke trust this man any 
more ? . There, in truth, was his fault,—the careless reference of 
Wise’s misconduct to an over-sanguine and officious temper, and 
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his constant renewal of trust on Wise’s candid acknowledgment 
of error and conviction. Wise went to Sarawak, and there 
played tricks which were not discovered till he threw Brooke into 
Chancery. In 1846, Wise offered to make Brooke one of “ the 
richest men in Europe,’—‘a second Arkwright ;” in reply to 
which Brooke wrote that such an enterprize might suit other 
men but not him, in his peculiar position: that he was “ pledged 
o the good government of Sarawak,” and “ bound not to risk the 
welfare of the people from any motives, whether of cupidity or 
ambition.” Wise and his partners therefore went on simply 
professing to sell the produce belonging to Wise’s so-called 
partner,* Brooke; in the course of which process Brooke found 
imself a loser (through Wise’s direct disobedience to his instruc- 
ions) of from 8,0001. to 10,0001. On being asked for a settle- 
ment of accounts, Wise refused to render any; and, in return for 
onciliatory treatment, threatened to advance further claims which 
he would not specify, nor inany way indicate. It has since come 
out that while using Brooke’s name without his knowledge, and 


confidential letters, and offering to Government copies of letters 
which turn out to be, as above, “ simple forgeries.” It is a pity that 
Sir James Brooke did not know his man better before he trusted 

: but yet more is it a pity that Mr. Hume, who had 
better opportunities of investigation, did not make more sure of 
he worth of his authority before he entered on long years of per- 
secution of a man tvo great for his enemies to understand. ‘The 
ollowing short extract (with which we will close this part of the 
story) ought to suffice Mr. Hume for ground for a handsome 
amende. After showing that Wise had furnished the material for 
charges of buccaneering and murder, out of letters to himself and 
MSS. entrusted to his care, the 119th and 120th paragraphs of 
the “‘ Complaint” declare (p. 172)— 


“The Defendant (Wise) has also made various communications to 
members of her Majesty’s Government, impugning the conduct of the 
Plaintiff with reference to Pirates and otherwise, and alleging that he 
promoted the expedition against persons whom he called pirates when 
they were not so, for the purpose of aggrandising Sarawak, and increas- 
ing the power and revenues thereof. ‘Taking, therefore, the allegations 

partnership now made by the Defendant with the allegations im- 
pugning the conduct of the Plaintiff, advanced and approved of by the 
Defendant, the Defendant’s case is, that although the said memoran- 





* In one of Wise’s letters, most fortunately preserved by Brooke, there 
occurs the following :—“ I observe your reasons for steering clear of partner- 
ship transactions: they are unanswerable.” The misfortune was, that Wise 
always went on in his own way, just as if no unanswerable reasons against his 
proceedings had ever been offered—only, with more secrecy. 
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dum, dated February 20th, 1845, was determinable at the pleasure of 
either party, he has voluntarily continued a Partnership with a man 
who was increasing, or endeavouring to increase, the partnership pro- 
perty by murder, rapine, and unjust aggression, claiming and intending 
to claim a moiety of the advantages which he alleges were intended to 
be derived by such acts. Such allegations necessarily refute each 
other ; and so it will more fully appear if the Defendant will set forth 
the several particulars respecting the same respectively ; which he is 
hereby required to do so.” 

Mr. Wise had better have avoided the horns of such a dilemma 
as this. It would have been quite disgrace enough to have been 
the mere agent of the buccaneer and murderer, whose profits 
he claims to share to the extent of one-half. Enough of this! 
The report of the Commission sent from India, on the appoint- 
ment of Government, to inquire finally into the conduct of Rajah 
Brooke, will soon be arriving; and then there will be an end of 
the slander, and a routing out of the mares’ nests which have 
been a disgrace at home, and an annoyance in the East for some 
years past. We anticipate triumph to Brooke very confidently 
because, in the first place, the evidence in the case is now com: 
plete and well arranged ; and, in the next, because the two Com- 
missioners are sensible, honourable, and impartial men. No one 
who has read these volumes of letters can ever again doubt of the 
noble quality of. the writer: but when, in addition to them, all 
the legal and parliamentary documents are examined, the case 
becomes so clear that the marvel is, how it could have been made 
to hold out so long. How Brooke regards the sending out of this 
Commission, and his position altogether, we may judge by 
letter to his friend ‘Templer, written nearly ten years ago. It is 
better for guidance than anything he could write under the natural 
irritation of a protracted persecution ; and we do not know that 
we could conclude with any utterance more thoroughly character- 
istic of the man. 


“It is easy for a man to perform fine feats with the pen : it is easy for 
the rich man to give yearly thousands in charity ; it is easy to preach 
against the slave trade, or to roar against piracy. It is easy to bustle 
about London, and get up associations for all kinds of objects :—all this 
is easy: but it is not easy to stand alone—to be exiled—to lay out a 
small fortune—to expend life, and health, and money—to risk life itself 
when the loss would be without glory and without fame. This is not 
easy ; and if, in making the comparison, I feel and express some scorn, 
you will excuse me; and the comparison animates me for the future. 
God will judge us, and I am content. I am enabled to dispense hap- 
piness and peace to many thousand persons. I stand alone. I appeal 
for assistance, and gain none. I have struggled for four (now sixteen) 
years, bearing my life in my hand. I holda commanding position and 
influence over the natives: I feel it my paramount duty to gain pro- 
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tection and some power. I state it in so many plain words: and if, 
after all, I am left to my own resources, the fault of failure is not with 

The negotiation with Government is nearly at an end; or, 
if protracted, if I perceive any intention of delay, or any coolness, I will 
myself break it off, and trust to God and my own wits ; for I will not 
have half-and-half backers; and I will not have the timidity of the 
Cabinet, or the dissensions of its members, extended to me. If they act 
cordially, they will either give me a plain negative, or some power to 
act, in order that I may carry out my views. If they haggle or bar- 
gain any further, I will none of them: or if they bother me with their 
suspicions (confidence is the soul of honesty) or send any more gentle- 
men for the purposes of espionage, I will assert the independence I feel, 
and send them all to the Devil.””—ii. p. 44. 

In the midst of the interest of Brooke's own story, no reader 
can fail to be struck with the merits of his friend, Templer, who 
edits the letters. So unconscious a revelation of such a friend- 
ship is a rare treat. Through life, the two men are clearly and 
completely worthy of each other. Brooke, the soldier and sailor, 
is as polished and intellectual as Templer, the lawyer; and 
Templer, the lawyer, is as brave and- thoroughly simple as 
Brooke, the hero. We should not have supposed beforehand, 
that enthusiasm could have been awakened by a lawyer's way of 
editing a series of letters; but we suspect that enthusiasm is the 
temper that the editor's share in this book has aroused in others 
than ourselves. The intrepidity with which everything is told,— 
the wise daring with which rash expressions, trifling family inci- 
dents, wrath, jokes, and everything whatsoever is given,—is 
something quite new in the department of literature to which this 
book belongs; and no less prudent, in regard to Brooke, than 
refreshing and captivating to the reader. But it is a prudence 
which has genius in it. The carping enemies of the great man 
may stare and marvel at the rashness, and pity their victim for - 
having so careless an editor—as they suppose. But the courage 
will overwhelm their craft; and this thorough delineation of a 
heroic life, heroically exhibited, will charm and animate a multi- 
tude of minds and hearts, when the political moles and commer- 
cial weasels of our day shall have become extinct. 
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Past and Present. By Thomas Carlyle. Second Edition. 
London, Chapman and Hall. 


HEN Mr. Cobden exclaimed, a few years since, in one of his 
impatient moods, that more really valuable knowledge was 
to be found in a single number of the Times, than in all the 
pages of Thucydides, he was expressing what, in spite of the irri- 
tated disclaimers with which he was assailed, is becoming more 
and more the latent conviction of many reflecting persons. When 
we are told that this or that thing is valuable, we not unreason- 
ably inquire in what way it is valuable—what is it in itself, or t 
what end does it conduce, that we should value it? And 
although Mr. Cobden was probably confining his strictures to the 
historians of Greece and Rome, which he especially considers use- 
less, and was thus exhibiting a certain narrowness of spirit, yet if 
we pass from the particular to the general, and ask what, after all, 
is the use of studying any history whatsoever, we shall receive 
probably a thousand indignant answers; yet none of them ar 
likely to be very satisfactory. That the answers are so many 
implies the insufficiency of all of them. In the history of man- 
kind, more than in any other class of phenomena, “ 
Mr. Carlyle says, “sees only what it brings with it.” 
Protestants, Freethinkers, the superstitious and the sceptical, the 
conservative and the destructive, alike refer us to history, all for 
the confirmation of their own opinions: all, that is, to history 
written from their own point of view, compiled by their theory a 
evidence, interpreted by their theory of life. Pliant in their hands, 
it assumes with equal willingness the forms which the opinions of 
the several artists impose upon it. In all cases, the theory pre 
cedes the study of the facts out of which it professes to be derived; 
and, inasmuch as a true theory of things is supposed to be the all- 
important desideratum for us, it were surely better to escape the 
confusion in which we are involved by a cloud of fictitious evi 
dence, and confine ourselves resolutely to those grounds on which 
our beliefs and opinions are really based. Mr. Alison, it is said, 
wrote his eighteen volumes to prove that Providence was on the 
side of the Tories; but Mr. Alison formed his premises out of his 
conclusion, and he saw only so many of the facts as countenanced it. 
On the same principle, and out of the same period, by Mr. Alison's 
method, an Atheistic, or any other hypothesis, might be maintained 
with equal plausibility. So little regard is there for the real truth 
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in such matters, that human history, as we now read it, is nothing 
but a collection of anagrams ; and the phenomena of life are treated 
like the letters in the child’s game, which will form whatever 
words he pleases to connect out of them It may be said, that 
they ought not to be so treated. Very likely. Many things 
ought not to be which nevertheless are, and will probably con- 
tinue to be as long as the human race endures. It is sufficient to 
answer, that facts always have been treated in this way, and, as far 
as we can see, they are likely to continue to be. We cannot 
wait for our opinions till our knowledge is large enough to justify us 
in forming them. Our opinions are formed by education, by per- 
sonal influence, by individual experience, by passion, interest, dis- 
position, sympathy of temperament: and the mind crystallizes into 
its permanent form before it even arrives in the presence of what 
ought to have been its instructors, 
Under these unprosperous circumstances, practical persons—who 
are impatient of falsehood, who have learned by experience, that for 
working purposes, untruths, however amiable and plausible, answer 
no rational end, and issue only and always in disasters of some 
kind—are disposed naturally enough to look for a better occupa- 
tion than the filling their minds with narratives, against the 
truth of which the probabilities are so enormous; they prefer 
the realities of the present to the dissolving views of an 
unapproached and unapproachable past. What is the use of 
them? they ask; we know where our opinions really come from, 
we are not conceited enough, or foolish enough, to suppose that 
they are the measure of truth, and a clue which will never 
mislead us. They are our own, they are the best which we can 
arrive at, and they will serve, for want of better, to enable us to 
blunder through our lives; but we will not insist on sharing 
them with Providence, or reading their action in the laws by 
which God has governed the world. Beyond. this we cannot go, 
in spite of Bolingbroke and his “ philosophyteaching by examples:” 
all that has a fine sound; but where there are a thousand philo- 
sophies, and the phenomena are so ready to yield to manipulation 
and furnish examples for all of them, it is better to let them alone. 
Our life is in the present, and that is enough for us,—“ let the 
dead bury their dead.” 

Speaking with entire seriousness, no one who has attended to 
the difficulty of arriving at the truth on the simplest matters of 
common contemporary occurrence, or who has compared the 
opinion on such matters which he has himself entertained at 
different periods of his life, can have avoided feeling how hope- 
lessly precarious a material are humanly written histories on 
Which to build a philosophy of life. We could not even write 
our biographies without lyimg, as amy one of us may prove by 
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writing an account of his own childhood twice over, at an intervs 
of years; and contrasting his own two versions of his ow 
actions. 

It will, perhaps, be answered, that history is not intended 
teach philosophy, or any definite lesson; that the lessons o 
history, like those of life, are really and truly of many kinds 
and that if we look at the writings of those historians to whom th 
world has given the highest place, to Herodotus and Thucydides 
to Livy or Tacitus, Gibbon or Niebiihr, we find nothing in then 
didactic at all. In proportion as their perceptions are distinct 
any special moral disappears out of their relations. They werd 
contented to depict what they saw in its naked simplicity, ani 
they were great because they did so. Their philosophy 
if they had any, was one rather of suspense than of convic 
tion; and in their hands, as in those of Homer or of Shak 
speare, human life was an unresolved mystery, yielding mam 
morals; but none which adequately explain it, none whic 
leave upon the mind any certain conviction of its destiny or it 
nature. In all times and countries, the great writers of history 
have been more or less what we now call sceptical. The mor 
they have known of human things, the less certain has everything 
appeared connected with them; with the exception of the broal 
moral laws of right and wrong, they have found no other ruk 
uniformly prevailing, while these laws themselves, as far 
experience proves anything about them, are left to their ow 
natural operation, and in no way exercise or command a super 
natural interference to enforce the penalties of their violation. 

Life, to the historian (if he deserve his name), wears the sam 
aspect as it wears to the dramatic poet, and commands a simile 
interest. To both alike it is a study, not of institutions, not ¢ 
progress of the species, not of development of ideas, or other lou 
sounding nonentities; but of personal character in conflict wit 
the circumstances of life, and crushed by them or rising ove 
them triumphant. Thus, only their portraits are truly interesting 
interesting not as they affect the understanding, which is 1 
derive from them definite rules and propositions, but as the 
touch only those emotional links of sympathy by which th 
members of the family of mankind are connected one wit 
another;—so far only they are on their true ground: let the 
pass beyond it, and become didactic, and both alike forfe 
together their beauty and their truth. The political experienc 
of one age, even if represented truly, forms no trustwortht 
antecedent for the guidance of an altered age. Religion professé 
to be based on facts which claim historical acknowledgment; bi 
they are facts that—like the Grand Llama of Thibet—are enshrine 
in an atmosphere of sanctity, which curious eyes are forbidde 
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to penetrate, lest they be found mortal like the rest. Institu- 
tions change; religions rise and fall, reflecting the fluctuations 
of opinion upon subjects whose essential nature is for ever 
inaccessible ; and these furnish no lesson, except of sadness and 
mistrust. Only the perennial, the everlasting features of 
humanity, which remain unaltered from age to age, in virtue 
of which Homer and Shakspeare will command interest to the 
end of time—these only are the essentials of abiding excellence 
in histories; these only are the materials on which the historian, 
as well as the poet, can hopefully or successfully exercise him- 
self. In other words, therefore, wherever history would teach 
lessons beyond what poetry teaches, it transcends its proper 
functions, and passes into uncertainty; and the question 
remains, what end is answered by it, which is not answered 
equally well, or is not answered better, by compositions purely 
imaginative. The literal truth or falsehood of a story does not 
appear to enter into the effect upon the feelings; it is sufficient 
if it be true to the essential conditions of humanity ; and laborious 
efforts after accuracy which can never be obtained, seem only 
wasted exertion. We have, indeed, a superstition in favour of 
truth; but is it more than a superstition? Is there any advan- 
tage attached to the knowledge of facts which is not to be 
received through the imitation of them? Is, for instance, the 
effect of the story of Clytemnestra, or of Hamlet, upon us in the 
slightest degree influenced by the historical uncertainty whether 
such persons ever really existed? Would they touch us less 
keenly, if we knew them to be dreams? could they affect us 
more, if we knew them to be literally true? Undoubtedly, we 
feel assured, that truth must have some advantage over fiction. 
In the present breaking up of beliefs and general confusion of 
opinions, we chiefly look for relief in a knowledge of outward 
things which have an existence independent of ourselves; in 
them we imagine that we have hold of something real which 
will not melt between our hands; and in some way or other, 
if we cannot precisely tell how, they must, we are persuaded, 
be of some use or other to us. But this is not the point of 
difficulty. It is not questioned that if we could arrive at a full 
daguerreotyped objective account of things, such an account 
would be of profit to us. Laws of all kinds, far beyond the reach 
of poetry, would then perhaps unfold themselves, of infinite 
importance: but judging from universal experience, no such 
account is possible; writer tries it after writer, but with one 
unvarying issue—a mere bewildered heap of confusion, specula- 
tion, and lies. It seems to be a law of our nature, that fact (at 
least, moral fact), before it becomes current among us, must first 
be alloyed with fiction. 
[Vol. LXII. No. CXXII.]—New Senizs, Vol. VI. No. II. FF 
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It is worth while to consider what history itself may have to 
say about the matter. We are, of course, aware of the paradox of 
appealing to this tribunal. If it seems to furnish us with an 
answer, either we are bound, according to our own principle, 
to suspect that such answer is a subjective notion of our own, or 
else history is actually pronouncing judgment on an important 
subject, which we had declared it incapable of doing. Valeat 
quantum: we cannot stay to fight with our dilemma. At any & 
rate, the present question is one of the few, the very few, 
which it does appear to answer. decisively. If truth does 
really possess an advantage over fiction, we must look for such 
advantage in the moral effect upon the character produced by the 
possession of it; in the greater manliness, the greater wisdom, 
the greater strength, energy, and power of disposition which it 
feeds and stimulates. Whatever best calls out these qualities in 
the largest number of mankind, that is the best thing for mankind. 
Nothing better can be conceived than that; it is their highest 
spiritual treasure. Now, the tide of human virtue has more than 
once ebbed and flowed: there have been noble periods, and there 
have been ignoble periods; marked, each of them, by similar dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. We have seen these qualities appear, 
and we have seen them disappear; and we know something of 
the laws which they follow. And to take first the two great 
classic nations. Whatever obscurity may lie about their early 
histories, so much at least is clear with both of these, that the 
period in which those great and noble types of character were 
formed in them, by which they were so variously, yet so mag- 
nificently distinguished, was precisely that in which the mytho- 
logies, that with us are the laughing-stock of schoolboys, were 
established and sincere beliefs—accounts intensely credited of the 
relation between man and the gods, and of the method by which 
this lower world was ruled by them. What of truth there was in 
the mythologies amounted but to certain crude and imperfect phy- 
sical speculations, overlaid with allegory, and a noble though muti- 
lated, and often worse than mutilated, conception of human duty. 
Real insight of any kind into the actual nature and conditions of 
this world, no one dreams of looking for there; and yet in both 
instances, and with both nations, the character of the people, 
the noble patriotism, the beautiful cultivation of the Greeks, 
the iron nerve and austere virtue of the Romans, not only 
were compatible and coincident with these beliefs, but were 
a direct result from them. The moral tissue of their nature 
for the many centuries through which it was in formation, 
grew out immediately from their religions; and although 
when philosophy came in, and a wiser and truer knowledge 
dispersed the legendary creeds, two brilliant eras, the era of 
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Pericles and the era of Augustus, ensued, yet the brilliance was 
purchased by the forfeiture of the national character; it was the 
last flash of expiring greatness; the high nature had been built 
up around the creeds, and followed them into corruption. No 
reasonable doubt can be entertained on this matter by any one 
who has watched the internal features of the Roman and Greek 
character in their evolution. The Romans were never greater than 
under their first defeats by Hannibal. Rarely has any nation been 
tried as they were, and none have ever risen over their trial with 
more dauntless buoyancy ; and yet this dauntlessness and buoyancy 
co-existed with the most absurd forms of credulity, and were lost 
when it was exchanged for a reasonable belief. While they were 
rallying after Canne, and the ground onwhich the conqueror's camp 
was standing was sold by auction for its full value in the Forum, the 
state was sentencing the consul Flaminidus to death because he had 
thrown the sacred chickens into the lake of Thrasymene ; and these 
two actions, so strangely opposite in form, were linked together in 
inseparable unity in the Roman heart; they were the outcome 
of the same faith; both fruits were growing on the same tree. 
Nor is it only we who, from our vantage ground of distance, are 
able to see that it was so; their own best thinkers could deplore 
the fatal knowledge which was ruining them. Doubtless it was 
false that the stars were gods; doubtless the Ionian philosophers 
were right who declared them to be but luminous “bodies in 
space ;” but Plato could bewail the dissolution of the xadov 
Yevdoc, knowing that whether the belief in the divine nature 
of those glorious apparitions was true or was but a dream, the 
reverence of the Grecian heart had attached itself to their visible 
splendour; that the transfer of devotion to some immaterial 
being or beings was impossible, and reverence itself would die; 
and with reverence would die nobieness, courage, wisdom, even 
knowledge in its lordliest form, and all that was best and greatest 
in the human soul. Greece fell as soon as Greece had exchanged 
its faith for a philosophy. Rome accepted her philosophy, and 
followed her in her ruin. Truth entered, and virtue died. Greek 
and Roman virtue was based upon a dream; a dream of certain 
celestial beings, and mythic legends of their actions upon earth— 
and philosophy came, sublimating Jupiter into a spirit, and 
Pallas into an allegory; and as Jupiter vanished out of the sky, 
conscience faded in the heart. The night of falsehood passed 
away; the day broke; and a dull dreary Atheism was all that 
remained. It would almost seem from such experience, as if truth 
was for God alone, and that man “might not look upon its face 
and live.” There was nothing for it but to instal some divine 
Alexander or divine Julius on the vacant thrones of the deities, and 
rally round the last reality which remained—the reality of human 
FF2 
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power; and thus for a time things continued to hold together— 
the characters of the nations did not immediately die; the moral 
vitality which had been gained under the simplicity of the old 
beliefs was slow of extinction, and continued for centuries to 
produce fruits which in form resembled the offspring of their 
happiest days. But the soul was severed from the sources of life, 
and there was no originating force in a mere organization of 
order. The people gradually languished, rallying at intervals, 
but ever more and more faintly; at last the heart ceased to beat, 
and all was over. 

Such was the course of things in the two most remarkable 
countries of the old era. It might have been that the circum- 
stances of those times would form no precedent for the time which 
was to succeed ; that with the introduction of Christianity, a new 
element had passed in among mankind, which would modify, or 
wholly change the conditions of their development. No doubt 
it was supposed that this was the case. It is a condition of real 
beliefs that the possibility of their falsehood cannot be entertained. 
And, in a certain sense, the world has been changed ; and mankind 
in the only true sense of progress, in their conception of human duty 
and of human excellence, have been moved forward to a stage from 
which we suppose they can never again be permanently driven back. 
But the change has been of a moral kind, and not of an intel- 
lectual one; and the historical phenomenon with which we are here 
concerned has again decisively repeated itself over the area of the 
Christian world. We are not in this place concerned with Chris- 
tianity, as it is understood by the Protestant of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; but with the historical faith of Europe, with which that of the 
Protestant has absolutely no connexion whatsoever, except in the 
name. We will suppose that the latter is really able to find what 
he believes, in the gospels and in the epistles of St. Paul; we 
will suppose that he is absolutely right; that his theory of the 
Atonement is the actual and veritable account of the method by 
which the human soul is saved from sin and hell. This will only 
the more conclusively illustrate what we are going to say. ‘The 
Protestant will not deny that if his belief be the Christianity 
which was taught by the Apostles, the successors of the Apostles 
speedily forgot to teach it. He will not deny that “ the truth” i 
hard of discovery in the fathers of the third century, or that when 
the Gothic nations overspread Europe, few traces of it indeed 
remained in the creed which these nations found and adopted. 
The creed of the French, the Germans, and the Saxons was one 
in which superstition took the place of philosophy, and the texture 
of which was wrought over with a mythology as elaborate as the 
Pagan, and as unsubstantial. With the mystery of Transub- 
stantiation as the ground-work, the central figure was the Virgin 
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Queen of Heaven; and legions of angels, and saints, and martyrs 
were about her throne, each one of whom played in his separate 
legend before the imagination of the believer, and lived in his 
heart as a pattern for imitation. In this faith the European 
nations grew; by the laws of this they marked out their lives, 
they ordered their policy, and fashioned their characters. Of 
what Protestants consider “vital truth,” no mention for fourteen 
centuries was so much as heard; and for a third time, and ina 
third form, society organized itself upon what we now call false- 
hood. The lives of the saints are no longer credible to us. In many 
cases we do not believe that there were so much as living men who 
bore their names. We are obliged to acknowledge that fable re- 
sumed the control of that which for a time truth had dispossessed 
it of; and in the strength of that fable there grew up a system 
of social life more coherent in itself, more earnest in cultivating 
and more fruitful in producing whateveris great and noble in human 
nature, than even Greece or Rome had been when in the full vigour 
of their power. Obscurely visible as “the dark ages” are to us, yet 
if we deal honestly with the materials which remain to us, the war- 
rior saints and saintly warriors of medieval Europe do certainly 
bear the noblest forms which the nature of man has as yet been per- 
mitted to assume; in them the annihilation of self was more com- 
plete, the heroical sacrifice of self was more constantly and univer- 
sally the rule both of thought and action, than in any order of men 
which the world had seen before, or which, indeed, in these two 
last enlightened centuries, when we have learned to laugh at all 
that it has seen since; and this greatness of soul continued 
until, by the laws of progress, the creed had become no longer a 
possible one; truth revived, and the Reformation followed: and 
although again, exactly as before, the moral impetus of the old 
character for a century or two survived, and in the revival of 
intellect we saw only what we had gained, and did not know what 
we had lost; yet the effect is telling upon us at last. The old 
order of society is disintegrating everywhere ; everywhere cracking 
and crumbling, and only held together by the policeman. Faith 
has become opinion—duty, in the eyes of many, is reasonable 
self-love. The true god of our idolatry is order, @ tout prix. 
And while all which once was venerable, either in earth or heaven, 
is perceived to be unworthy of veneration, the very sentiment of 
veneration itself has disappeared with its objects. 

Nor is it only on its moral side that humanity appears to be 
brought into bondage and to suffer by advance in knowledge. As 
it is with character it is with art; and the creation of forms of beauty 
is a result of the same condition, and is subject to thesame influence 
as nobility of life and action. These two indeed—beauty in the 
productions of art, and nobleness of character—are but the same 
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thing under varying aspects, the same heroic feeling expressing 
itself now in the world of duty, now in the world of language and of 
form ; and as heroic action is the material of art, so art strives 
to perpetuate the memory of heroism; as a holy fire from which 
the imagination of after ages may kindle its enthusiasm for ever. 
Thus they rise and fall together, growing out. of convictions in the 
heart, which, from the consenting evidence of all past experience, 
are the gift only of faith, and which, assoon as faith has ebbed away, 
no philosophies, no sciences, or histories, have as yet adequately 
replaced. These things indeed are great in their way, witnessing 
perhaps to what is right, but never more than witnessing, and 
with as little power to give back life to the soul as anatomy can 
give back life to an inanimate body. Philosophy does but prove 
what faith takes for granted without any proof; faith begins 
when philosophy leaves off; and the energy which the latter ex- 
hausts upon itself in forming its fine conclusions, in the former 
passes out upon the world as a living and creative power. In other 
words, art, as well as high morality, has identified itself with 
religion ; and religions bound up, as they have hitherto allowed 
themselves to be, in the legends of supernatural appearances upon 
earth, in interferences by Divine Power with the ordinary sequences 
of events upon it, die away in the light of historical knowledge, 
with the traditions to which they have linked themselves. There 
is no sculpture like the statues of the gods; there are no paintings 
like those of the Virgin and of the Saints ; and poetry, even where 
the subjects of it have been merely human, has been unequal to its 
loftiest effects, except when influences are brought to bear of a 
kind which critical accuracy will not tolerate. And as it is for- 
hidden to the poet to introduce the action of powers in which he 
does not himself believe, so without the aid of something more 
than human, he will fail, except in rare instances, to touch the 
highest notes of feeling. 

But the destructive influence of history upon art does not end 
here ; and serious as this difficulty may be, it is one which, as m 
the instance of “ Othello,” or “ Lear,” has already been overcome. 
Poetry, at least, might be stripped of its right to introduce the 
supernatural, and yet, in the large laws of human nature, in the 
power which we exert over one another, in the storm of passion 
and in the inexorable logic of events, might find materials of 
awfulness, which the most sublime imagination would not be more 
than able to deal with. But there are other conditions, which, to 
judge by experience, are indispensable to the success, at least of 
epic or dramatic poetry, which, in the existing state of things, will 
present obstacles of a far graver character. 

The true subject of poetry is action; the triumphant action of 
heroes is the subject of epic poetry ; the struggles of noble-natured 
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men and women with powers stronger than themselves are the 
subject of tragedy. It would seem, however, that of all plays and 
poems which have hitherto commanded an enduring influence, 
the subjects have never been invented by the poet himself, but 
have possessed already an independent existence in the minds of 
the persons whom he is addressing. He himself creates the form, 
but something else must have first created the matter; and it is 
in this matter or substance that the power of the poem in per- 
manently commanding interest has rested. Real genius has not 
stooped to exercise itself upon phantoms of its own imagining, 
and, in the true humility of greatness, has found its truest and 
highest functions, not in improving upon nature by the creation 
of something of which nature has fallen short, but in depicting 
faithfully, according to the laws of nature, and in decorating and 
ornamenting, according to the laws of beauty, the loftiest and 
lordliest actions which it has been able to find. The actions 
and sufferings of heroes, as they exist in national tradition, are in 
grander style than any single mind could invent. The poets 
have embalmed them in words that they might remain for the 
admiration of the ages. Thus the earliest history, the earliest 
religion, and the earliest poetry are undistinguished and indis- 
tinguishable—the actions of the heroes and the gods passing one 
into the other; and poetry is but the form in which both have been 
preserved. ‘The great national epics of the world, the Iliad and 
Odyssey, the Aineid, the Shahnameh, and the Nibelungen Lied, 
to which we have now to add the Finnish Kalewala, are but 
the heroic traditions of the people to which they belong, cast 
into a beautiful form, in which they most affect the imagination, 
and are most easily retained by the memory, but no more created 
by their several poets than the Crucifixion was created by any one 
of the thousand painters who have laid out their genius in the 
representation of it. And so it has been with the modern epics 
also. Milton, as, before him, Dante, has chosen his subject on 
the meeting-ground of the natural and supernatural in the 
Christian theories of the invisible world, among scenes and beings 
in which they and their readers alike believed, and through which 
their poems derive their majesty. Neither in “ Paradise Lost,” 
nor in the “ Divina Commedia,” could any mortal continue to 
take interest, if they were merely inventions of two individual men. 
The drama follows the same law. The subjects of the great 
Greek tragedies were all taken from the sacred legends of the 
Hellenes. Shakspeare has not created the matter of any one of 
his great plays, contenting himself with using what he found, 
d, in our own immediate times, Goethe's most successful drama, 
“Faust,” has for its subject the one entirely modern tradition o 
& supernatural kind, which stands in the same relation to modern 
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Germany as the stories of the old mythology to the Greeks. In 
all poetry, except the lyrical or the subjective—in all art, for 
what we have said applies, mutatis mutandis, to sculpture, to 
painting, and to music—it is essential to the effect that it bea 
real representation; that the subject have already some inde- 
pendent external existence in the memories or beliefs of mankind. 

Readers who have been contented to go so far with us will, 
perhaps, ask how all this is to the purpose; and how historical 
accuracy, how critical skill in trying evidence and sifting truth 
from falsehood, can be injurious to arts, a success in which we 
have shown to depend on the correct portraying of external and real 
things. The more completely we know anything, the better, it 
might be thought, and not the worse, we should be able to depict 
it. We should expect to find it so; and yet it is not so: and 
for the most unfortunate of causes. Poetry hitherto (and poetry 
in the proper and technical sense of the word, must follow always 
the same rule) has been best occupied with subjects which, though 
not dependent for their existence on the mind of the poet, yet 
have existed only in the imagination of the people whom he 
addresses, and though believed to be true have not been really 
true, and the whole character and consistency of which have 
been removed from the nature of fact. The limitations of exact 
truth are such as no artist hitherto has been able to move under, 
while, after we have learnt to distinguish accurately between truth 
and falsehood, to treat history with the same licence as tradition 
can be no longer permitted. On the one hand, the poet's subject 
must not be invented by himself, and so far historical truth wili 
answer well for him ; on the other, it must be such an one as he 
is at liberty to manipulate at his own will, to conceive in his own 
fashion, under no obligation to be true except to the laws of 
probability, to the general character of the thing or being which 
he is representing, and exempt altogether from the thraldom of 
the literal fact. And in this position, however the practice of great 
names may be adduced to the contrary, we cannot conceive that 
any man is at liberty to place himself towards historical actions 
and persons. If he chooses men for his subject, he must repre- 
sent them literally and faithfully as they were, or else he must let 
them alone altogether. Such, at least, is our own opinion: we 
are aware that it is an unpopular one; and we are not to be 
supposed to be asserting it dogmatically, but rather as a private 
conviction, which experience has forced upon ourselves in our 
conflict with the falsities and untrue conceptions of historical cha- 
racters, which the use of licence of this kind has spread abroad 
among us; and we are satisfied that, supposing a knowledge of 
history to be desirable (and that is the point of present question), 
such practice cannot any more be safely tolerated. To in- 
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troduce Cromwell, or Elizabeth, or Mary Queen of Scots, or 
anybody else, into a play or a novel, to represent them as 
speaking certain words and doing certain things which we have 
not the slightest reason to suppose they ever said or did, and 
which, therefore, we have every reason to suppose they did not 
say or do, is, in plain words, to tell lies of them, however we 
may disguise our falsehood under the fairer sound of fiction ; 
and the consequence of such a practice being permitted is 
that, however we may pretend to ourselves that we exert a 
power of discrimination, and do not really believe what we only 
find in books of such a kind, yet the sharpness of outline which 
the romance writer is enabled to give to his figures, inevitably gives 
him an advantage with which history will in vain contend, and 
from him, and not from the historian, the popular estimate of 
historical characters will and must be derived. It will be an- 
swered, that we are arguing from the misuse of a practice which 
in itself is innocent. We answer, that it is one which cannot 
but be misused ; and that we are as little at liberty to tell lies of 
our ancestors as of one another. We shall never, perhaps, agree 
in any two conceptions of them as they ‘really were; but there is 
a limit to our disagreement, and there is a limit to falsehood, as 
long as we confine ourselves, and are confined to what we actually 
and truly know about them; and either it is an idle and useless 
thing to attempt to know about them at all, or else we must for- 
bid the introduction of falsehood, or fiction, or whatever we please 
to call it, altogether. Shakspeare’s authority will be quoted 
against us; but we must refuse, for many reasons, to allow that 
what was lawful for Shakspeare is lawful for ourselves. Shak- 
speare, in the first place, is remarkable for the literal exactness 
with which he keeps to his authorities. In many most important 
passages, he has merely rearranged the words which he finds, and 
rarely, if ever, does he invent any action of consequence. But the 
sixteenth century was not the nineteenth. English history, at 
that time, was rather a heroic poem than an accurate and critical 
narrative ; and the scientific scrutiny of evidence, and the nice 
comparison of witnesses, had not even begun to be practised. 
Like all the greatest poets, Shakespeare lived on the confines of 
the period when legend and history dissolved one into the other ; 
when legend had the certainty of fact, and fact might be treated 
with the freedom of legend—the single condition under which, as 
we have said, representative poetry of a high kind has hitherto 
been produced. If any one of our readers finds it difficult to 
realize to himself such a state of mind, a modern illustration 
of it still remains, which will, perhaps, make our meaning clear. 
The popular feeling of religious persons towards the Bible his- 
tory, is exactly a feeling of the same kind, and this is the only 
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form in which it continues to survive. We speak of the historical 
portions of the Bible as true; but we do not nicely scrutinize 
what we mean by the word true: whether we mean to call them 
generally and ideally true, in the sense that novels are true, or 
literally and exactly true, as containing matter of strict fact. We 
insist, indeed, or some of us insist, upon the literal truth when 
we are pressed; but we are not anxious to prove the Bible true 
in this or any other sense. We are angry if it is submitted to 
criticism ; we will not allow the tests to be applied to it by which 
we try other histories; or, if we do, we have determined the con- 
clusion at which we are to arrive before their application. We 
remain towards it in the attitude of quiet acceptance without exa- 
mination—in the attitude, that is, in which all peoples have stood 
towards their several legendary histories at the periods in which 
poetry has flourished among them. As men now feel towards the 
Bible history (not, of course, religiously, but in this particular 
aspect), so they once felt towards all history: and we may say, 
that in these days, when all poetic legends are grown incredible, 
and only unpoetic, unbeautiful legends, mesmeric, Mormon, and 
others, have vitality among us, subjects out of the Bible remain 
the only ones which will satisfy the requisitions of art, and which 
the artist can deal with successfully. Lyric poetry and philoso- 
phical are still, of course, possible, as Byron and Wordsworth 
prove ; and the latter, in a hundred beautiful instances, has shown 
what may be done for the poetical portraiture of common life. 
But for poetry on a grand scale, either epic or dramatic, the Bible 
furnishes the only subjects any longer open. Historical actions 
and historical personages are the property, and, for the present at 
least, the exclusive property of the historian. Rationalism, the 
handing over of the mind from the imagination to the under- 
standing, the substitution of fact for invention, this was fatal to 
poetry in Greece ; it was fatal to it in Rome; it was inevitable, 
but it was fatal: as it was with religion, it was with art—for 
one was but the expression of the other; and on the dreary walls 
of modern exhibition rooms, and the dreary pages of what 
would now persuade us that they are grand poems, we read the 
same causes producing the same effects. Destructive criticism 
has stolen all the subjects; and the constructive in art, as in 
belief and in life, as yet shows few signs of its appearance above 
the horizon. 

The position, then, at which we arrive is not a little singular: 
we are entangled in a vexatious and perplexing paradox, yielding 
it would seem nothing but utter and hopeless scepticism; and 
our situation is so uneasy that we must look again and again at 
it to see what it really means. History bears witness against 
itself. The eras of human greatness have not been eras of 
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accurate knowledge of human things; these have ever been eras 
of idealism and imagination, of credulity and dreams, Fiction, 
not fact, has furnished their instruction ; and, nurtured on fables, 
the men of those times have arrived ata moral consistency, a fixity 
of belief, a steadiness of action, a nobility of feeling and of purpose, 
the confusion and disintegration of which have uniformly accom- 
panied strictness of investigation and fidelity of narrative. Such is 
the fact, and it isa very uncomfortable one—explanations, more or 
less satisfactory, may be given of it, but it cannot bd said that 
they in the least reconcile us to our conclusion. 

After all, it may be said that the effect which we have described 
is perfectly natural, and that we ought to have been prepared for 
it. Eras of faith are precisely not eras of philosophy ; philo- 
sophy has truth for its object—faith has goodness for its object; 
philosophy is cautious and hesitating—faith is precipitate and 
credulous; each follows the method best suited to its aim and 
produces its own effects. Men with strong belief in God and God's 
providence are credulous of whatever illustrates the. character 
of Divine rule, and relate eagerly, and impress on others by 
their relations, such incidents of hunian life and history as 
will best stimulate in their hearers’ minds the love of what 
is good, and the hatred of what is mean and wicked. These 
lessons would unconsciously round themselves off into com- 
pleteness from the effort to make the example satisfactory ; 
and being believed to be true, they would of course do the work 
of truth. History really told may indeed contain the same 
lesson; and the philosopher, who seeks truth above all things, 
may, after all, be really the most faithful; but the lesson will not 
lie upon the surface; it will yield itself only to meditation and a 
patient calmness of insight which the mass of persons will be 
unable to command. Faith, therefore, comes to the assistance of 
the understanding ; facts are made more pregnant, shadows are 
deepened, characters are distinguished by a sharpness of outline 
which does not in reality belong to them, and, thus related, the 
desired lesson stands out clearly and palpably. The hero of the 
old ages, whatever he was—Greek, Roman or Catholic—assumed 
an ideal greatness in the admiration which was felt for him. His 
courage was divine. His successes were immediately granted to 
him by the gods. If accident stood his friend, it was the inter- 
position of Heaven; if he was unfortunate, some malignant 
deity was fighting against him, or some evil spirit envying his 
triumphs. Everywhere the natural struggles of humanity were 
exhibited largely and loftily; everywhere they were raised to 
more than earthly stature, and therefore, of course, they far more 
readily affected the imagination, and through the imagination 
elevated the heart, than the inconsistent, chequered, halting nar- 
ratives of the real actions of flesh and blood. 
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On the other hand, as this is'the character of history through 
the earnest eras of belief, it pays at last the penalty which all 
untrue things, whether good or bad, have to pay. The belief at 
last flags; improbabilities and inconsistencies become apparent. 
There is a falling back upon facts in @ spirit embittered by 
deception ; and positive history, as it arises, assumes a form 
necessarily more or less sceptical, destructive, and therefore 
depressing. From enthusiasm there is a reaction into doubt, 
acting especially on the minds of historians themselves, who 
are naturally irritated and made impatient by the amiable 
falsehoods in which they find themselves entangled ; and however 
we might have expected a different result, the mere getting rid 
of falsehood (supposing such falsehood of course to have no 
immoral tendency) has by no means of itself a beneficial effect 
on any one. We lose the instructive fiction, we gain nothing in 
its place; for the temper has as yet been wanting among us, to 
regard facts with reverence. 

And again, as we observed at the beginning of this paper, 
even such history as we have actually arrived at, with all its large 
pretensions to truthfulness, has little enough of truth in it, 
and has been scarcely more than a disguised fiction on a large 
scale, with this additional evil, that it insists so loudly on its reality. 
Under the early system, history was written by men of strong 
moral beliefs, and, if idealized, idealized for good. Since the 
Reformation, it has been written by men of political and theolo- 
gical beliefs, and idealized for purposes merely of party controversy, 
as evidence of opinion. Facts have not any more been related 
as they really were: they have been again coloured, distorted, 
misarranged, to bear this meaning or that; and thus, while 
deprived of their elevating moral power, they have but exchanged 
a useful untruth for an untruth which has been positively mis- 
chievous; and the only purpose which, in the long run, such 
histories have answered, has been to bring history itself into dis- 
repute. So long as it is written in this way, we have no right to 
expect any particular good from it. As a means of moral 
instruction, fiction answers infinitely better; and wise men of the 
world know too well the method in which it is run together, to 
trust, for any practical guidance in life, to lessons gathered out of 
so thin an imposition. It cannot be said that any statesman yet 
has ever been deterred from the course which he has desired to 
follow by the warnings of history. Read by the light of the best 
existing theories, the events of the world furnish very varied 
antecedents, and there is no political crime so heavy that an 
outward and apparent success may not be quoted to encourage & 
repetition of it. Many a triumphant Louis Napoleon can be 
found to fan the hopes and calm the conscience of the aspiring 
villain ; many a ruined Hungary, and world-applauded success- 
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ful Austria, to prove that no Providence is to be feared as an 
avenger of perjury and tyranny, and no innocence and good faith 
a protection against destruction. The events of human fortune, 
like all phenomena of the moral kind, can be understood only by 
the heart. The external issues of them are chequered over with 
exceptions scarcely to be understood even by the most single eye in 
their general tendencies, and for the most part, “answering the 
fool according to his folly, that he may be taken therein.” 

And even in those rare cases when experience does approach 
to some kind of uniformity, even when it assumes the clear out- 
line which it wears in the private lives of individuals, it is not 
found to be transferable. No boy and no man was ever kept 
from doing evil, because, in a thousand instances, the same evil 
had been punished by ruin. We acknowledge the general rule, 
but each of us believes himself to be an exception to it; we be- 
lieve that there is something always in our own case which will 
excuse or shield us; we must experience the effect of the rule 
in our proper person before we really recognise it. And as it 
is with individuals it is with statesmen, only in a far larger 
degree, as the readings of experience are less consistent, and the 
elements of the problem more complicated, thus furnishing a 
fairer plea to distrust the authority of the past. 

Once more, therefore, what is the use of History? Itisa 
science in which certainty is impossible; in which an approxi- 
mation to the truth is at best problematic and doubtful; and 
which, even when most distinct and peremptory, is without power 
as a guide. Why, therefore, encumber ourselves with a laborious 
and difficult study, which experience shows to lead to nothing ? 
which furnishes no guidance in action; which has exercised, 
hitherto, an influence upon the heart at best less elevating than 
fiction, and which is, for the most part, a disheartening record of 
mistakes, follies, and crimes. The real doings of men have been 
mutilated, confused, and imperfect. Their execution has fallen 
short of their intentions; and their intentions, when they have 
escaped from selfishness, have been usually blind and bewildered. 
It is better to believe them nobler than they have been; to 
stimulate our imaginations with ideals, rather than to depress our 
hopes with the reality; and to accept heartily the natural 
guidings of our more generous feeling, which is ever best pleased 
in looking back upon the career of those whom we have loved and 
admired in life, to remember only their virtues, and to dwell 
upon them with gratitude and affection, leaving whatever of earth 
was in their souls to decay with their bodies in the grave. This 
is what love would dictate; this is what experience sanctions as 
most truly beneficial to ourselves; and as with the landscape, 
which, when seen near at hand, discloses many a mark of barren- 
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ness, neglect, and imperfection, yet in the distance rounds itse 
off into forms of loveliness, stimulating our hopes as we approach 
it, waking an affectionate regret as we leave it behind us—so 
let it be with human things. The future is always idealized in 
our hopes; why should we forbid our memories to idealize the 
past. 

And surely as a noble imagination is a wiser guide, even in 
the common walks of life, than an ignoble and mean under 
standing, so if history is to remain for ever the thing which we 
find it, written by men without faith in goodness or in greatness, 
who idealize not for good but for evil, and blast what was 
really and truly good and great, by the reflections of their ow 
littleness, who have never experienced a noble emotion, and 
know not what a noble emotion means; as it is written by ou 
Campbells and our Stricklands, and all the rabble of their fol: 
lowers, who ever echo the meanest cry; surely it were bette 
unwritten and unread; better far to leave such upas droppings 
upon the branches which secrete them, and go back for ourselves 
to our tales of chivalry and legends of the saints; learning ther 
the exceeding loveliness of what is good, the exceeding hate 
fulness of what is evil; learning there, if not what men hav 
been, at least what, so far as the infirmity of their mortal natur’ 
would permit them, they have aspired and endeavoured to be— 
the high forms which love and admiration had believed that 
human beings might assume, and by God's grace had assumed. 

Thus, in saddened moments, we are inclined to reason, till 
the present in which we live calls us roughly back to reality. 
And yet it is not in vain that we have wandered among thes 
visions—visions though they be; and other voices full of ho 
peal after us from that unknown land, telling us that the evil 
which we deplore are not for everlasting; that not for ever will 
men permit the names of their great ancestors to be dishonoured 
for the poor feeding of their own vanity by the contrast, or the 
they may console themselves for their shortcomings by a fals 
picture of the past. If the golden legends have disappeared, w 
need not fear that these abortive mud legends will be of any 
long continuance. For, the time has come that legends of no 
kind shall be any longer tolerated; the noble and the ignobh 
alike must submit themselves to the critical tribunal, and what 
ever will not bear the test of its scrutiny, must take itself away: 
It is the law of the New Era; and therefore, regret what w 
may, or wish what we may, there is no going back—we woull 
not go back if we could. It is well to say that the ideal is 
better; but the ideal, however great and noble, is no longe 
credible to us, and therefore no longer profitable. The European 
legends are as remote from us as the Hellenic. The Nibelunget 
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can as little be believed as the Iliad; the Lives of the Saints as 
the tales of Aineas and Romulus. We may read them with 
sympathy, but not any more with that undoubting faith which 
alone could give them serious power over us; and this necessity 
of faith in the truth of what we hear, as the condition of its 
benefit, is itself an evidence that truth, after all, is the one best 
thing. Men make ideals—God makes facts; and man's true 
ideal is fact as a revelation of God. We might dream that the 
old was better; but it is taken from us, and we can call it back 
no more. We have entered under new conditions of thought, 
under new conditions of action, and, whether they be worse or 
better, we must accept what is given to us, and do with it as we 
can. And however, to our foolish philosophic eyes, the study 
of real facts may seem to be unprofitable, and however we may 
be unable to see in what way it can profit us, the instincts of 
our nature are wiser than we—useless or useful, history will be 
studied. ‘The doings and the fortunes of our fellow-men te 
always be interesting ; and whether they are related faithfully, 

related unfaithfully, men will read them, led thither by an 
impulse which they cannot resist, convinced that there is some- 
thing there which it is good for them to know; and therefore, if 
only to occupy the vacant space, and prevent it from being 
peopled with chimeras believed to be realities, it is necessary to 
labour at it. Men do not believe any more the heroic chimeras; 

e unheroic, as experience shows, they are at present ready to 
believe. Let us first sweep these away, and it will then be time 
0 discuss, with somewhat clearer understanding, in what manner 
what then will remain will be of benefit to us. 

But that we may not be wandering in the dark, and that we 
may form some notion at least of the direction in which such 
benefit is likely to arise to us, it is as well to warn the student 
against expecting, what almost every one at present seems to 
expect, that History, either now or for a long time, will furnish 
him with lessons available for what are at present called practical 

We have already said of how little use it is to 

The influences which bring about the larger move- 
ments in the fortunes of nations are too various to admit of 
eing calculated from the experience of the past; and beyond the 
general certainty that, with nations as with private persons, in 
the long run, vice and selfishness bring about disasters, nothing 
certain can be foretold on the political horoscope. And these dis- 
asters are often so long in falling, and when they do fall, strike 
with so little discrimination, sweeping innocent and guilty into a 
common ruin, often avenging the guilt of a long course of evil 
on a generation comparatively innocent, that they are ever 
useless as warnings against individual corruption; and if the 
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far more certain consequences of private misdoings are too 
feeble, as they invariably are, to contend successfully against 
the passions, far less will remote political contingencies hold in 
check the ambitious profligacy of statesmen. And again, great 
national disasters are not the fruit of the bad actions of single 
men, who may indeed precipitate a crisis, but of themselves will 
not produce it; they arise out of general forgetfulness of duty 
by entire nations, where the guilt, encouraged by universal 
example, and distributed over so broad a surface, ceases almost 
to be distinguishable, and men only learn what they have been 
doing and what they ought to have done, in the weight of the 
vengeance which breaks on them. How vague an expression, 
for instance, is the “ duty of property.”. Who really knows what 
it means? And yet the not knowing. it has raised already a 
army of revolt and anarchy in the very bosom of Europe; anid 
the smoke of their camp-fires hangs like a black thunder-cloud 
over the future, portending times like none which the world has 
yet seen. Yet the “governing classes,” as for the present they 
continue to be, go on as if all were sunshine; talking, indeed, 
of the monster of revolution, but with no idea except that 0 
stifling the fire, or trampling it out as it bursts. While we in 
England, in Queen’s speeches, and otherwise, congratulate our- 
selves, seriously and soberly, on the regeneration of Ireland, a 
if it were a regeneration which is due to our own energy, when it 
has been brought about by a famine, which destroyed a million 
human beings by hunger, and sent two millions more flying terror- 
stricken from a land which had been visited by a catastrophe s 
deadly. 

In the face of such a state of feeling, we need not expect 
much in the shape of political lessons from History; generations, 
like the units of which they are composed, profit nothing by 
“lessons,” except such as their own sharp experience has lashed 
into themselves. Nor to judge by facts, are the lessons o 
a speculative kind which it teaches, much more effective. If 
History has established anything, it has established this—that 
what we call human excellence, is no peculiar product of any 
especial creed, that there are good and there are bad, undet 
many creeds; and that character, though not irrespective 0 
belief— of belief in God, of belief in goodness, and the inf- 
nite desirableness of that—is yet independent wholly of the 
points of difference by which the sects of Christianity ar 
divided one from another; the Jew or the Latitudinarian from 
the Christian, or generally, members of any one religion from 
another. This is plain matter of human experience from the earliest 
times, and practically is admitted by every one; yet the sects 
still fight on in the old way—still anathematize each other—still 
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persist that what they call “salvation,” is to be arrived at on 
their especial road, and on no other. And the better sense of 
the country, if it does not join in these absurdities, connives at 
them, by. abstaining from opposition. It permits, nay, it cla- 
morously insists, that the religious education of the people shall 
be distributed exclusively among those who are guilty of them; 
and the ordinary secular education, in common necessary matters, 
is paralysed by their quarrels, because the State cannot venture 
to provoke an antagonism so powerful. 

Or, to take another instance, it is by this time, one would 
have thought, tolerably clear that persons of judgment ought not 
any more to believe in the interference, for special ends and pur- 
poses, of supernatural beings, with the workings of the common 
laws of nature. We are, indeed, so little acquainted with the real 
character either of ourselves or of the system in which we live, 
that we cannot assert such interferences to be impossible ; perhaps 
they are not even improbable. But the experience of the tendency 
which there is in men to imagine and invent stories of the kind, 
an experience repeated in a thousand forms through all stages of 
the life of mankind upon the earth, from the stories of the Divine 
parentage of the Grecian heroes to modern spirit-rapping and 
the Book of Mormon; oer extraordinary readiness to believe 
such stories, and our utter forgetfulness of the .commonest laws 
of evidence, when instances of such things are presented or related 
tous; these features of our disposition, repeated so often and so 
uniformly, ought by this time to have made us careful how again 
we exposed ourselves to any such delusions. Of the abstract 
likelihood or unlikelihood of supernatural agencies, we say 
nothing, because we know nothing: our business is only with the 
character of the evidence on which they are offered to us; and, in 
any given case of the supposed occurrence of such an interference, 
it is infinitely more probable that the story is due to so well known 
an infirmity of our nature, than that the fact has really taken place. 
And yet, however clearly this rule in ordinary cases is perceived 
and acted on, however consistently we agree all of us that the 
Pagan traditions are unhistorical, however Protestants reject all 
Catholic miracles, and Freethinkers reject all religious miracles, 
yet it has no power at all with our separate peculiar sympathies. 
The Protestant is reasonable till we approach what he considers 
sacred ; and then the arguments by which, without examination, 
he flings aside the Catholic legends, it is at once impious to make 
use of. Many among Freethinkers open greedy ears to the most 
extravagant rumours of table-turning and Mesmerism; while even 
Mr. Faraday, the grand exposer of what he regards as modern 
irrationality, has one weak spot, if rumour does not malign him, 
which the dragon blood of philosophy has failed to cover. 

{Vol. LXII. No. CXXII.]—New Senriss, Vol. VI. No. II. GG 
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Many other illustrations might be added to these, of cases in 
which history points to definite conclusions, and where, neverthe- 
less, as a guide to the judgment, it is wholly without influence, 
Whether it would be equally powerless if all men agreed to 
acknowledge the legitimacy of such conclusions, is perhaps uncer- 
tain. In point of fact, as we said above, neither these nor any 
other are admitted : admitted generally, and by all men. What 
is obvious to ourselves is absurd to our neighbour, who, to all ap- 
pearance, is as well provided by nature with means of judging as 
we are; and so great is the difficulty of analysing the true ground 
on which we have formed our opinion upon any matter of moral 
importance, that, with the best desire to be honest, we cannot tell 
whether we have really and truly gathered what we think induc- 
tively and fairly from history, or whether we brought them with us 
ready-made to the study of it. 

Once more, therefore, it is not in this direction that we shall 
look for the real use of history; and it is not with any didactic 
object that it ought to be written. So long as nature creates men 
with such large variety of intellectual gifts, it will read a thousand 
lessons, alike true, or equally so ; equally true even when they may 
seem to contradict each other. Like art, like poetry, like religion 
itself, it finds its highest use, not in teaching us what is good or 
what is bad—that we are supposed to know already; not in proving 
to us that good is successful, and that evil is disastrous—the ex- 
ternal tendencies of good and evil are general only, and not 
uniform ; the forms of human trial are not so little complicated, 
nor the rewards and punishments of it so simply distributed; not 
in these at all, but in toning and nerving the heart to noble emo- 
tions; not in making us know what is good, but love what is good; 
love what is good whatever comes of it, and hate evil in its triumph 
even more than in its fall. And thus it will raise us into and sus- 
tain us in that condition of pure and elevated feeling in which, 
irrespective of consequences, human things and human actions are 
seen and weighed at their just and real value. This is what his- 
tory, literally, faithfully and truly written, will do. To some, it 
may seem a small thing ; to others, it is the one highest and only 
andispensable thing. Whatever it is, this is the only lesson on 
which we have a right to calculate; more may follow, but the 
first function of it, like that of the drama and the epic, is this and 
no other. In this temper it once was written, but it was written 
only with the imagination and the heart. The third thread of the 
understanding, the immortal fibre of truth, was absent or was un- 
heeded, and the beautiful fabric sank under the power of time and 
perished. It perished, but not for ever—the old temper will re- 
vive; and the work will grow again more fair and beautiful than 
before. The destroying spirit of criticism has gone out with its 
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fiery sword; but the grass will shoot up fairer and greener in the 
track over which it has passed. And thus as, in its commencement, 
history was not distinguished from poetry and religion, but all 
three were one, so, inits true form, it returns into them again ; and 
where it has seemed to supersede or destroy them, it has only been 
that it may once more resolve them into itself. We speak of these 
three powers as separate, but in fact they are but one; one in the 
beginning, and divided only to their mutual hurt, they grow one 
again in their maturity ; and only arrive at their several excel- 
lences when, like the three Rhodian sculptors, they unite upon 
their common work. 

And this is ever the course of human things, which, like the new- 
born child whose features in his first few days of life are the sha- 
dow of what they will be in his manhood, ever in the simplicity 
of their outset are an earnest of what in the end they will become. 
In all departments of man’s action, he runs but one course and 
always the same. The child is ever father of the man, and to 
become as children, however it be disfigured and disguised under 
the interpretations of theology, remains the first and last direction 
in the school of life. The unconsciousness and simplicity with 
which we commence our career, and which is lost in the confusion 
of our encounter with reality, is recovered again under the dis- 
cipline of experience and knowledge ; and power gives us back the 
freedom which first belonged to us in ignorance. The child who 
knows no law, has no power to break the law ; unable to perceive 
anything better than he is, or unaware of the difficulties which 
will encumber his efforts to attain to it, he follows the natural 
impulses of his disposition, and, ignorant of any higher aim than 
that which he pursues, or any higher will than what he obeys, he 
desires what nature bids him desire, and lives in the purity of in- 
nocence. He grows up into life ; he passes out under laws which 
he cannot comprehend except in the difficulty of obeying them : 
the law enters, and with it faults and the consciousness of faults. 
It is an irksome restraint upon his energies; it haunts him when 
broken, with its reproaches. At last it does its work and subdues 
his nature, which, in obedience, recovers its freedom. And then, 
when the impulses of his heart have been tuned to the higher 
scale, he passes again under their guidance; the child’s nature 
returns with the man’s understanding, the same simplicity, the 
same unconsciousness, the same absence of struggle, and therefore 
the same peace. 

And as it is with our personal nature, so is it also with the 
aspect in which the outer world is viewed by us—the world of 
nature, and the world of human things ; an aspect which is indeed 
but the shadow of our own spirits, and reflects the condition of 
the heart. To the child, all the earth is beautiful, and all life is 
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divine. God is very near him in his ways; God hears all his 
words, sees all his actions, and listens to the whisper of his feel- 
ings. In the roll of the sea, in the blue sky, in the light floating 
clouds, in the green loveliness of the summer trees, and in the 
solemn forest shades, an ineffable mysterious presence is for ever 
breathing. The business and the facts of life are without mean- 
ing to him; in this presence he has his being, and all he sees 
around him is but an expression of its power. The prose of fact 
is all unreality ; life is a fairy tale, a vision of a preternatural 
romance ; and no account of it, no picture of it, past or present, 
commands his interest, except it speaks to him of what he him- 
self experiences. Thus the poet describes the child as come 
freshly to us out of some more real world of spirits, in which he 
had his earlier dwelling ; and the material world into which he 
is exiled is steeped in the fair remembrances of his other home, 
which earth, his foster-mother, in vain would tempt him to 
forget. 
* So, in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


Time goes on, and these visions fade, and grow indistinct; they pass 
away out of the course of our lives, and only startle us at moments. 
The necessities of earthly existence force us into contact with reality ; 
the enchantment passes off, and the man awakes out of his dream, 
to find himself driven by hard taskmasters along the highways of 
life, the dust flying rudely everywhere, and soiling alike the 
traveller himself on the route of which he is soon weary, and the 
flowers which grow by its side. Stripped of all its grandeur and 
fairy beauty, the earth no longer offers anything to touch the 
imagination. The gods pass away; either the actual necessaries 
of our maintenance, or if these be provided, the thousand other 
objects which we desire, and which we can only obtain by a know- 
ledge of things as they really are, force us into contact with facts 
in all their nakedness. Men and women, no longer the beautiful 
or the fearful beings of our early imagination, are dull, incon- 
sistent, and commonplace. The supernatural disappears into old 
poorly credited stories of things which happened long ago, but 
which happen no longer; and the gleaming imagination of 
childhood is superseded by a barren and hard materiality. 

And life, with most of us, when once it has reached this stage, 
there remains ossified, till this dream also is broken by the awaken- 
ing of death—with most of us, but not with all; a few rare 
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cases there are where it is not so, where the heart remains alive, 
and mind, held fluid by genius, continues susceptible of new 
impressions ; and then, even on this side of the grave, there is 
a third stage possible, in which the world resumes its mystery, 
though in an altered form, and the sense of those awful presences 
which we remember in childhood, comes back upon us with 
renewed intensity. We no longer look, indeed, for charms and 
enchantments; we no longer expect to witness the visible 
presence among us of the beings of another world; but the 
natural itself becomes supernatural; the commonplace dulness 
which we had seemed to find, we learn existed only in the 
incrustations of habit over our own souls; and the earth, and we 
ourselves, and all upon it, become again the inscrutable problem 
which they ever were. The Divine power which we had supposed 
to manifest itself in miracles of Providence and special inter- 
ferences, and which, when these were to be seen no longer, had 
become as if it had no existence, reappears in the loving heart, 
the noble life, the grandeur of heroic genius, or the quiet beauty 
of goodness—while life itself, that noisy gleam in the dark 
silence of the Eternities, birth and death, and passion and suffering ; 
the contradictions of our nature and the struggles of will and 
destiny; with the sense of the presence of that awful Being in 
whom and through whom it all exists, and whose laws and will 
the facts of the world reveal; these things are matter enough to 
kindle all imagination, all reverence, all love and awe, and to 
give back to the grown man, after all experience of contact with 
the real world, the heart, and the love, and the faith of his 
childhood. 

This is the history of the man. And the history of the world 
and the manner in which that history has been written, is its 
counterpart. We begin with the legendary eras of the super- 
natural; blossoming out into nobleness and loveliness, creating 
the heroes of the “Iliad,” the Shahnameh, and the Nibelungen 
Lied, growing into religions, fantastic, childish in respect of 
speculative knowledge, yet full of grace and beauty, purifying the 
heart, chastening the imagination, stimulating every high emotion 
and generous enthusiasm. Out of such eras grew the culture of 
the Greeks, the austere virtue of the Romans, the chivalry 
of medieval Europe. Empires rose and fell under them; rose 
while their spirit was alive, and fell as it languished and died; 
but they rose in the power of their faith, and their faith was but 
the grown-up version of a child’s. Then came, as there comes in 
man, the awakening and the reaction:—the discovery that the 
earth, after all, was no land of enchantment, but a material con- 
gregation of atoms; and that the forces at work upon it, were 
not the forces of gods and demons, but of plain nature and 
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nature's children,men. And with the recoil of these experiences, 
followed a flagging of the old inspiration; the useful took the 
place of the noble, the pleasant of the good ; the nations succes- 
sively passed into a material era, the rewards of success in 
which were no longer reputation, glory, or greatness of character; 
but an ever-increasing supply of pleasant material things; and 
the condition of success in which was, a close knowledge of the 
outside of real things as they really were, a putting away of 
dreams noble and ignoble, of all enthusiasm, imaginative idealism, 
of everything which leads away the mind from outward fact, or 
makes it appear other than it is. Into this condition, again and 
again the world has fallen, and with it has fallen art, poetry, 
religion, and whatever else depends upon influences which at such 
times are put away and recognised no longer. Last of all, 
material strength has died also; men chose to believe that body 
was the only reality, and their own souls first, and then their own 
bodies, perished as a just retribution. Such has hitherto been 
the fate of ali civilized nations, one after the other, ancient and 
modern. Hitherto, that third stage of which we spoke as 
attainable by a few favoured individuals, has been unable to 
establish itself as a condition of national life. Greece, Rome, 
and the Eastern nations, remained in their material unbelief, 
corrupting ever more and more, till their long sickness ended in 
death—and then the world entered again on the child era, start- 
ing fresh from the beginning. In these material periods, history 
properly so called, or rather what we have hitherto agreed to call 
history, has been written; and its influence has been what we 
experience it tobe. It may be that, in one or two rare.instances, 
individual writers, by the power of their own genius, were raised 
above their age: yet the age itself could profit little from the 
deep emotion of Thucydides, or the tragic solemnity of Tacitus; 
and so far at least, we are ourselves following in the same track, 
in the same spirit of material irreverence. The best English 
historians, with the one exception of the writer whose honoured 
name we have placed at the head of this article—those most 
admired and read among us, Gibbon, for instance, and Macaulay— 
pretend to give us nothing but a picture of human things without 
God in them, without even the proper dignity of humanity in 
them ; a picture of persons and of actions which leaves our love 
and hatred unaffected, our admiration without an object, emotion 
dormant, and imagination dead ; such a view of this earth and of 
the life of man upon it, as, were it to prevail as it is more and 
more prevailing, and become the dominant spirit of the time, 
might well indeed make us ask, in the dearth and deadness of all 
noble and generous feeling, what History had done for us. But, 
as we said, there is the third stage, to which individual men have 
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been able to arise, and maintain a standing there, astage on which 
Shakspeare stood, and Milton, and Goethe, and our own Words- 
worth, and other men of high and noble nature. It remained to 
be seen, whether the analogy would hold with the race; whether 
any mind would rise among us with power to exhibit the facts of 
human life in this their real aspect: with depth of heart and 
vigour of genius to lift, by means of fact,—for by no other means 
is it now possible—the faith of the mass of mankind to his own 
high standing-ground. History had driven away the imagination, 
and made the supernatural incredible ; would it be possible for it 
to replace what it had destroyed, and reunite them again to 
reality ? Without these, even reality was unreal—for they were part 
of it, they were its life, its substantial being; and they too by 
themselves had no abiding endurance ; but floated this way or that, 
striving vainly to give life to impossible chimeras. Was there 
never to be a fabric of conviction woven of them all, in which 
the soul of man might clothe itself and live? 

We have mentioned the names of two great writers of History, 
two men of genius really transcendent, each the representative of 
a nation, and each of a peculiar era—'Thucydides and Tacitus. 
These two, as we are all agreed, were the greatest of their kind who 
had been seen before our own times. They are remarkable alike for 
distinctness of perception, for the clear balance of judgment 
which held them free from temptation to superstition or to theory ; 
and more than that, for the deep and powerful humanity, the pro- 
found emotion, the lofty earnestness, which breathe in all their 
pages. Both of them lived at a time when the popular notions 
of their respective nations, on matters of religion, had ceased to be 
credited, and they do not disguise their incredulity. Man only 
is before their eyes; man and his destiny occupy their hearts. 
But it is man, and nothing else but man—all beyond is darkness 
and silence ; and thus their writings—beautiful as they are, and 
noble and touching, touching, indeed, the very highest chords 
of merely human emotion—are shadowed over with impenetrable 
gloom. No hope breaks through it, nor gleam of a future, nor 
consolation anywhere, except in resignation to the power of an 
irresistible destiny. And thus they have been without influence, 
except over the few cultivated thinkers ; and the impossibility for 
the massof mankind to place themselves on such a standing-ground, 
and the infinite undesirableness that they should place themselves 
there, if they could, is a witness in itself, that what they saw was 
less than the real truth—that the “open secret’ was still closed to 
them. 

Knowing so little as we do of the conditions of our life upon 
the earth, or in what manner it is likely to be regulated, the past 
furnishes us with no means whatever of conjecturing the future 
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and it was quite uncertain whether in this decline of the old 
Catholic faith, and the reappearance of a new era of materialism, 
we were or were not to look to be delivered from it by a recur- 
rence of the old cycle; whether in the event of the appearance 
among us of a genius analogous to that of Thucydides and Tacitus, 
(as it was not unlikely that it might appear in a world, the moral 
condition of which so nearly resembled what it was in their time) 
the same character would repeat itself without alteration, or 
whether there was hope of some better fate for us. If there 
were no change it would be a sad and distressing phenomenon, 
for it would see... to imply, that in the ebb and flow of the 
human progress, the stream made no permanent advance; as if 
the nature of man did but rise and fall on a series of endless 
undulations, but remaining itself without proper motion upon the 
water. Christianity, however infinitely it had surpassed in noble- 
ness the old beliefs, yet had been powerless as they to produce 
improvements which should practically endure. It had created, 
while it lasted, as a rule of life, a new ideal of excellence; but 
this ideal was dying away on its decline, and the heart of man 
remained where it was. For what were we to look in the future ? 
There was much indeed to make us fear. As in falling Greece, as 
in falling Rome, money and pleasure took possession of the 
pedestals left vacant by the gods, so money again had become the 
modern idol. The old order of society—the brave and the good 
and the wise, leading the less brave, the less wise, the less good—by 
divine right had corrupted again into a division, unaccompanied by 
moral distinctions, between the rich and the poor; and, coincident 
with the change, in startling uniformity with an experience so often 
repeated, had appeared suspicions, jealousies, conspiracies, wars 
of classes, struggles between capital and labour—in one country 
angrily smouldering, in others bursting into civil wars, and crushed 
under military despotism. It was the Roman history over again. 
Similarly as in the fall of the old beliefs, witchcraft sprung up, and 
enchantment, and every insane and frantic superstition, so among 
ourselves we beheld their parallels in mesmerism, magnetism, 
electro-biologies, spirit-rappings, table-turnings, and the rest of 
it. The first collapse of faith had produced in Europe, as it had 
produced in Rome, scenes of the most abandoned profligacy. In 
Rome these scenes were followed, under the Antonines, by a reac- 
tion into more wholesome feelings—manners were reformed, or 
outwardly reformed, “ Religion” was restored, and philosophy 
set to work to reconcile it with knowledge, and sublimate its 
incredibilities into allegoric mystery. We had not far to look for 
the counterpart of all this; it seemed as if the very identical 
phenomena were repeating themselves. 

Such is one side of the picture, happily it is but one ; happily 
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indeed ; for, if this were all, there was no hope. Over the wreck 
of the old world, the virgin nations of the north came down like 
a new spring, with hearts and blood fresh and uncorrupted. 
But there is no such stock unexhausted, from which the race 
can again renew itself. It must work its own deliverance or 
perish. The form of the future is doubtful; whether there will 
be found power to rise into a high and reasonable faith built 
upon the everlasting basis of fact, or whether the old course of 
things will again repeat itself, and the present superstitions 
be driven out by some other, which will be but again a 
superstition, though a high and noble one. For the last, we do 
not wish, and indeed there is no material, it would seem, out of 
which such a state of things could now be wrought. Whatever 
vigour there may be in our unenfranchised millions, we cannot 
look upon them, saturated as they have been with the lees and 
dregs of civilization, asa virgin soil from which the world can 
rise new-born as, sixteen hundred years ago, it arose out of the races 
of Germany ; and, on the other hand, the whole human race re- 
news itself with every fresh generation which springs out of it; and 
we cannot think so ill of our prospects as to doubt that in all times 
and out of all ranks and classes, souls are born into life, which, 
rightly trained and taught, may be raised into all which is best 
and noblest. But if it be on this side that the future is to open ; 
if we are not again to be flung back into revolution and chaos, 
which shall break the surface to receive the new seed, but there 
be strength in us to grow on from where we now are standing, and 
to shake off the falsehood and selfishness in which we now are 
stagnating ; the teaching which shall raise us must be of a kind 
which shall not, as before, appeal to the conscience and the 
imagination, and to only those, but shall satisfy the highest 
demands of the reasonable soul. Nor will plausible demonstra- 
tions of the utility of virtue answer; or evidences of traditional 
religion, in which men once believed, and in which it will be useful 
to endeavour to believe again. Such idle inanities, though they 
be sown broadcast over the earth, will rot upon it into nothing- 
ness; they have no power to touch the heart; and being with- 
out life, they cannot give life. But if any great man shall rise 
among us, who, casting away all these, and nobly and reverently 
laying hold of the eternal facts of human life, shall enable us to 
see in them a revelation of the will and nature of the Almighty 
maker of the world; and on this argument, which cannot lie, 
shall teach mankind once more to know their God, and feel His 
living presence among them ; then indeed Religion will live again 
among us, and poetry, and noble life, and heroism, and all which 
We most honour and admire in the old ages—-all will rise again, 
braver, fairer, more beautiful than ever, inasmuch as based upon a 
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foundation which shall never fail. Then History will no more be 
the ineffectual thing which now we know it; it will no more be 
written to furnish politicians with sounding periods, theologians 
with arguments, philosophy with examples, or the idle multitude 
with amusement; but in a spirit of reverent desire to know its real 
meaning—with every highest power of the human soul—with all 
imagination, to see into the inner heart of things—with all faith, to 
perceive them in their relation to Him, in whom we live and 
have our being ; with all understanding, that over-eagerness, even 
after what is good, may not again betray us with falsehood. So, 
and only so, it will achieve its real work, or any good work at 
all; and so only will the race of mankind at last fulfil the circle 
of their course, and rise into that highest stage of culture, when the 
child's heart and the finished man’s understanding shall meet 
again in harmony. The question is, can we hope for such 4 
teacher? There have been men who have done this for them: 
selves ? Can we hope that one will ever come who can do it for 
the race? We cannot tell. It may be all a dream. It may be 
that he is among us at this hour. 
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1. Madame de Sablé. Etudes sur les Femme illustres et la 
Société du XVII* siecle. Par M. Vicrorn Cousin. Paris: 
Didier. 

2. Portraits de Femmes. Par C. A. Saint-Bevuve. Paris: 
Didier. 

8. Les Femmes de la Révolution. Par J. MIcHELet. 


N 1847, a certain Count Leopold Ferri died at Padua, leaving 

a library entirely composed of works written by women, in 
various languages, and this library amounted to nearly 32,000 
volumes. We will not hazard any conjecture as to the proportion 
of these volumes which a severe judge, like the priest in Don 
Quixote, would deliver to the flames, but for var own part, most 
of those we should care to rescue would be the works of French 
women. With a few remarkable exceptions, our own feminine 
literature is made up of books which could have been better 
written by men; books which have the same relation to literature 
in general, as academic prize poems have to poetry: when not 
a feeble imitation, they are usually an absurd exaggeration of the 
masculine style, like the swaggering gait of a bad actress in male 
attire. Few English women have written so much like a womal 
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as Richardson's Lady G. Now, we think it an immense mistake 
0 maintain that there is no sex in literature. Science has no 
sex: the mere knowing and reasoning faculties, if they act cor- 
ectly, must go through the same process, and arrive at the same 
But in art and literature, which imply the action of the 
ntire being, in which every fibre of the nature is engaged, in 
rhich every peculiar modification of the individual makes itself 
felt, woman has something specific to contribute. Under every 
imaginable social condition, she will necessarily have a class of 
sensations and emotions—the maternal ones—which must remain 
unknown to man; and the fact of her comparative physical 
weakness, which, however it may have been exaggerated by a 
vicious civilization, can never be cancelled, introduces a dis- 
tinctively feminine condition into the wondrous chemistry of the 
affections and sentiments, which inevitably gives rise to dis- 
tinctive forms and combinations. A certain amount of psycho- 
logical difference between man and woman necessarily arises out of 
the difference of sex, and instead of being dest: 1ed to vanish before 
a complete development of woman's intellectual and moral nature, 
will be a permanent source of variety and beauty, as long as the 
tender light and dewy freshness of morning affect us differently 
from the strength and brilliancy of the mid-day sun. And those 
delightful women of France, who, from the beginning of the 
seventeenth to the close of the eighteenth century, formed some 
of the brightest threads in the web of political and literary 
history, wrote under circumstances which left the feminine cha- 
racter of their minds uncramped by timidity, and unstrained by 
mistaken effort. They were not trying to make a career for 
themselves ; they thought little, in many cases not at all, of the 
public ; they wrote letters to their lovers and friends, memoirs of 
their every-day lives, romances in which they gave portraits of 
their familiar acquaintances, and described the tragedy or comedy 
which was going on before their eyes. Always refined and 
graceful, often witty, sometimes judicious, they wrote what they 
saw, thought, and felt, in their habitual language, without pro- 
posing any model to themselves, without any intention to prove 
that women could write as well as men, without affecting manly 
views or suppressing womanly ones. One may say, at least with 
regard to the women of the seventeenth century, that their 
writings were but a charming accident of their more charming 
lives, like the petals which the wind shakes from the rose in its 
bloom. And it is but a twin fact with this, that in France alone 
woman has had a vital influence on the development of literature ; 
in France alone the mind of woman has passed like an electric 
current through the language, making crisp and definite what is 
elsewhere heavy and blurred ; in France alone, if the writings of 
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women were swept away, a serious gap would be made in t 
national history. 

Patriotic gallantry may perhaps contend that English wome 
could, if they had liked, have written as well as their neighbours 
but we will leave the consideration of that question to the reviewe 
of the literature that might have been. In the literature th 
actually is, we must turn to France for the highest examples 
womanly achievement in almost every department. We confes 
ourselves unacquainted with the productions of those awfil 
women of Italy, who held professional chairs, and were great in 
civil and canon law; we have made no researches into the cate 
combs of female literature, but we think we may safely conclute 
that they would yield no rivals to that which is still unburied; 
and here, we suppose, the question of pre-eminence can only li¢ 
between England and France. And to this day, Madame ¢& 
Sévigné remains the single instance of a woman who is supremé 
in a class of literature which has engaged the ambition of men; 
Madame Dacier still reigns the queen of blue-stockings, though 
women have long studied Greek without shame ;* Madame ¢ 
Staél’s name still rises first to the lips when we are asked w 
mention a woman of great intellectual power; Madame Rolani 
is still the unrivalled type of the sagacious and sternly heroic, 
yet lovable woman; George Sand is the unapproached artist 
who, to Jean Jacques’ eloquence and deep sense of external 
nature, unites the clear delineation of character and the tragic 
depth of passion. These great names, which mark different 
epochs, soar like tall pines amidst a forest of less conspicuous, 
but not less fascinating, female writers; and beneath these again 
are spread, like a thicket of hawthorns, eglantines, and honey- 
suckles, the women who are known rather by what they stimu 
lated men to write, than by what they wrote themselves—the 
women whose tact, wit, and personal radiance, created the atmo- 
sphere of the Salon, where literature, philosophy, and science, 
emancipated from the trammels of pedantry and technicality, 
entered on a brighter stage of existence. 

What were the causes of this earlier development and more 
abundant manifestation of womanly intellect in France? The 
primary one, perhaps, lies in the physiological characteristics of 
the Gallic race:—the small brain and vivacious temperament 
which permit the fragile system of woman to sustain the super 
lative activity requisite for intellectual creativeness; while, on 





* Queen Christina, when M™* Dacier (then M"* Le Févre) sent her a copy 
of her edition of “Callimachus,” wrote in reply ;—‘ Mais vous, de qui om 
m’assure que vous étes une belle et agréable fille, n’avez vous pas honte 
d’étre si savante ?” 
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he other hand, the larger brain and slower temperament of the 
nglish and Germans are, in the womanly organization, gene- 
ally dreamy and passive. The type of humanity in the latter 
ay be grander, but it requires a larger sum of conditions to 
produce a perfect specimen. Throughout the animal world, the 
higher the organization, the more frequent is the departure from 
he normal form; we do not often see imperfectly-developed or 
ill-made insects, but we rarely see a perfectly-developed, well- 
made man. And thus the physique of a woman may suffice as 
he substratum for a superior Gallic mind, but is too thin a soil 
or a superior Teutonic one. Our theory is borne out by the 
fact, that among our own countrywomen, those who distinguish 
themselves by literary production, more frequently approach the 
Gallic than the Teutonic type ; they are intense and rapid rather 
than comprehensive. The woman of large capacity can seldom 
rise beyond the absorption of ideas; her physical conditions 
refuse to support the energy required for spontaneous activity ; 
the voltaic-pile is not strong enough to produce crystallizations ; 
phantasms of great ideas float through her mind, but she has not 
the spell which will arrest them, and give them fixity. This, 
more than unfavourable external circumstances, is, we think, the 
reason why woman has not yet contributed any new form to art, 
any discovery in science, any deep-searching inquiry in philosophy. 
The necessary physiological conditions are not present in her. 
That under more favourable circumstances in the future, these 
conditions may prove compatible with the feminine organization, 
it would be rash to deny. For the present, we are only 
concerned with our theory so far as it presents a physiological 
basis for the intellectual effectiveness of French women. 

A secondary cause was probably the laxity of opinion and 
practice with regard to the marriage-tie. Heaven forbid that we 
should enter on a defence of French morals, most of all in rela- 
tion to marriage! But it is undeniable, that unions formed in the 
maturity of thought and feeling, and grounded only on inherent 
fitness and mutual attraction, tended to bring women into more 
intelligent sympathy with men, and to heighten and complicate 
their share in the political drama. The quiescence and security of 
the conjugal relation, are doubtless favourable to the manifestation 
of the highest qualities by persons who have already attained a 
high standard of culture, but rarely foster a passion sufficient to 
rouse all the faculties to aid in winning or retaining its beloved 
object—to convert indolence into activity, indifference into ardent 
partisanship, dulness into perspicuity. Gallantry and intrigue are 
sorry enough things in themselves, but they certainly serve better 
to arouse the dormant faculties of woman than embroidery and 
domestic drudgery, especially when, as in the high society of 
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France in the seventeenth century, they are refined by th 
influence of Spanish chivalry, and controlled by the spirit of Italia 
causticity. The dreamy and fantastie girl was awakened to realit 
by the experience of wifehood and maternity, and became capabl 
of loving, not a mere phantom of her own imagination, but a living 
man, struggling with the hatreds and rivalries of the political arena; 
she espoused his quarrels, she made herself, her fortune, and he 
influence, the stepping-stones of his ambition; and the languil 
beauty, who had formerly seemed ready to “die of a rose,” was seen 
to become the heroine of an insurrection. The vivid interest a 
affairs which was thus excited in woman, must obviously have 
tended to quicken her intellect, and give it a practical appli 
cation; and the very sorrows—the heart-pangs and regrets which 
are inseparable from a life of passion—deepened her nature by 
the questioning of self and destiny which they occasioned, and 
by the energy demanded to surmount them and live on. No wis 
person, we imagine, wishes to restore the social condition of France 
in the seventeenth century, or considers the ideal programme of 
woman's life to be a mariage de convenance at fifteen, a careet 
of gallantry from twenty to eight-and-thirty, and penitence anf 
piety for the rest of her days. Nevertheless, that social condi 
tion had its good results, as much as the madly-superstitiow 
Crusades had theirs. 

But the most indisputable source of feminine culture and deve 
lopment in France was the influence of the salons; which, as all 
the world knows, were réunions of both sexes, where conversation 
ran along the whole gamut of subjects, from the frothiest vers & 
société to the philosophy of Descartes. Richelieu had set the 
fashion of uniting a taste for letters with the habits of poli 
society and the pursuits of ambition ; and in the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century, there were already several hétels in Paris, 
varying in social position from the closest proximity of the Cou 
to the debatable ground of the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie, 
which served as a rendezvous for different circles of people, bent 
on entertaining themselves either by showing talent or admiring 
it. The most celebrated of these rendezvous was the Hotel de 
Rambouillet, which was at the culmination of its glory in 1630, 
and did not become quite extinct until 1648, when, the troubles 
of the Fronde commencing, its habitués were dispersed ot 
absorbed by political interests. The presiding genius of this 
salon, the Marquise de Rambouillet, was the very model of the 
woman who can act as an amalgam to the most incongruous 
elements ; beautiful, but not preoccupied by coquetry or passion; 
an enthusiastic admirer of talent, but with no pretensions to 
talent on her own part; exquisitely refined in language and 
manners, but warm and generous withal; not given to entertain 
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her guests with her own compositions, or to paralyse them by 
her universal knowledge. She had once meant to learn Latin, 
but had been prevented by an illness; perhaps she was all the 
better acquainted with Italian and Spanish productions, which, 
n default of a national literature, were then the intellectual 
pabulum of all cultivated persons in France who were unable 
o read the classics. In her mild, agreeable presence was accom- 
lished that blending of the high-toned chivalry of Spain with 
he caustic wit and refined irony of Italy, which issued in the 
eation of a new standard of taste—the combination of the 
utmost exaltation in sentiment with the utmost simplicity of 
language. Women are peculiarly fitted to further such a com- 
bination,—first, from their greater tendency to mingle affection 
and imagination with passion, and thus subtilize it into senti- 
ment; and next, from that dread of what over-taxes their intel- 
lectual energies, either by difficulty or monotony, which gives 
them an instinctive fondness for lightness of treatment and airi- 
ness of expression, thus making them cut short all prolixity 
and reject all heaviness. When these womanly characteristics 
were brought into conversational contact with the materials fur- 
nished by such minds as those of Richelieu, Corneille, the Great 
Condé, Balzac, and Bossuet, it is no wonder that the result was 
something piquant and charming. Those famous habitués of the 
Hétel de Rambouillet did not, apparently, first lay themselves 
out to entertain the ladies with grimacing “ small-talk,” and then 
take each other by the sword-knot to discuss matters of real 
interest in a corner; they rather sought to present their best 
ideas in the guise most acceptable to intelligent and accom- 
plished women. And the conversation was not of literature 
only; war, politics, religion, the lightest details of daily news— 
everything was admissible, if only it were treated with refinement 
and intelligence. The Hotel de Rambouillet was no mere literary 
réunion ; it included hommes d'affaires and soldiers as well as 
authors, and in such a circle, women would not become bas bleus 
or dreamy moralizers, ignorant of the world and of human 
nature, but intelligent observers of character and events. It is 
easy to understand, however, that with the herd of imitators who, 
in Paris and the provinces, aped the style of this famous salon, 
simplicity degenerated into affectation, and nobility of sentiment 
was replaced by an inflated effort to outstrip nature, so that the 
genre précieux drew down the satire, which reached its climax in 
the Précieuses Ridicules and Les Femmes Savantes, the former 
of which appeared in 1660, and the latter in 1673. But Madelon 
and Caltros are the lineal descendants of Mademoiselle Scudéry 
and her satellites, quite as much as of the Hétel de Rambouillet. — 
The society which assembled every Saturday in her salon was 
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exclusively literary, and, although occasionally visited by a fe 
persons of high birth, bourgeois in its tone, and enamoured ¢ 
madrigals, sonnets, stanzas, and bouts rimés. The affectatio 
that decks trivial things in fine language, belongs essentially 1 
a class which sees another above it, and is uneasy in the sense ¢ 
its inferiority; and this affectation is precisely the: opposite of th 
original genre précieux. 

Another centre from which feminine influence radiated into the 
national literature, was the Palais du Luxembourg, where Made 
moiselle d’Orleans, in disgrace at court on account.of her shar 
in the Fronde, held a little court of her own, and for want of any- 
thing else to employ her active spirit, busied herself with liters- 
ture. One fine morning, it occurred to this princess to ask al 
the persons who frequented her court, among whom were Madame 
de Sévigné, Madame de la Fayette, and La Rochefoucauld, ti 
write their own portraits, and she at once set the example. It 
was understood that defects and virtues were to be spoken of with 
like candour. The idea was carried out; those who were not clever 
or bold enough to write for themselves employing the pen of 1 
friend. 


“Such,” says M. Cousin, “ was the pastime of Mademoiselle and her 
friends during the years 1657 and 1658: from this pastime proceeded 
a complete literature. In 1659, Ségrais revised these portraits, added 
a considerable number in prose and even in verse, and published the 
whole in a handsome quarto volume, admirably printed, and now become 
very rare, under the title, Divers Portraits. Only thirty copies wer 
printed, not for sale, but to be given as presents by Mademoiselle. 
The work had a prodigious success. That which had made the fortune 
of Mademoiselle de Scudéry’s romances—the pleasure of seeing one’s 
portrait a little flattered, curiosity to see that of others, the passion 
which the middle class always have had and will have for knowing what 
goes on in the aristocratic world, (at that time not very easy of access,) 
the names of the illustrious persons who were here for the first time 
described physically and morally with the utmost detail, great ladies 
transformed all at once into writers, and unconsciously inventing a new 
manner of writing, of which no book gave the slightest idea, and which 
was the ordinary manner of speaking of the aristocracy ; this undefin- 
able mixture of the natural, the easy, and at the same time of the 
agreeable, and supremely distinguished— all this charmed the court 
and the town, and very early in the year 1659 permission was asked of 
Mademoiselle to give a new edition of the privileged book for the use 
of the public in general.” 


The fashion thus set, portraits multiplied throughout France, 
until in 1688, La Bruyére adopted the form in his ‘‘ Characters,’ 
and ennobled it by divesting it of personality. We shall pre- 
sently see that a still greater work than La Bruyére’s also owed 
its suggestion to a woman, whose salon was hardly a less fasci- 
nating resort than the Hotel de Rambouillet itself. 
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In proportion as the literature of a country is enriched and 
culture becomes more generally diffused, personal influence is less 
effective in the formation of taste and in the furtherance of 
social advancement. It is no longer the coterie which acts on 
literature, but literature which acts on the coterie ; the circle re- 
presented by the word public, is ever widening, and ambition, 
poising itself in order to hit a more distant mark, neglects the 
successes of the salon. What was once lavished prodigally in 
conversation, is reserved for the volume, or the “article ;” and 
the effort is not to betray originality rather than to communicate 
it. As the old coach-roads have sunk into disuse through the 
creation of railways, so journalism tends more and more to divert 
information from the channel of conversation into the channel of 
the Press : no one is satisfied with a more circumscribed audience 
than that very indeterminate abstraction “the public,” and men 
find a vent for their opinions not in talk, but in “copy.” We 
read the “‘ Atheneum” askance at the tea-table, and take notes 
from the ‘“Philosophical Journal” at a soirée; we invite our 
friends that we may thrust a book into their hands, and pre- 
suppose an exclusive desire in the “ ladies” to discuss their own 
matters, “that we may crackle the Times” at our ease. In 
fact, the evident tendency of things to contract personal commu- 
nication within the narrowest limits makes us tremble lest some 
further development of the electric telegraph should reduce us to 
a society of mutes, or to a sort of insects, communicating by 
ingenious antenne of our own invention. Things were far from 
having reached this pass in the last century; but even then, 
literature and society had outgrown the nursing of coteries, and 
although many salons of that period were worthy successors of 
the Hotel de Rambouillet, they were simply a recreation, not an 
influence. Enviable evenings, no doubt, were passed in them ; 
and if we could be carried back to any of them at will, we should 
hardly know whether to choose the Wednesday dinner at Madame 
Geoffrin’s, with d'Alembert, Mademoiselle de lEspinasse, Grimm, 
and the rest, or the graver society which, thirty years later, 
gathered round Condorcet and his lovely young wife. The salon 
tetained its attractions, but its power was gone: the stream of 
life hiad become too broad and deep for such small rills to 
affect it. 

A fair comparison between the Frenchwomen of the seventeenth 
century and those of the eighteenth would, perhaps, have a 
balanced result, though it is common to be a partisan on this 
subject. The former have more exaltation, perhaps more nobility 
of sentiment, and less consciousness in their intellectual activity 
—less of the femme auteur, which was Rousseau’s horror in 
Madame d’ Epinay; but the latter have a richer fund of ideas—not 
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more ingenuity, but the materials of an additional century for 
their ingenuity to work upon. The women of the seventeenth 
century, when love was on the wane, took to devotion, at first 
mildly and by halves, as English women take to caps, and finally 
without compromise ; with the women of the eighteenth century, 
Bossuet and Massillon had given way to Voltaire and Rousseau; 
and when youth and beauty failed, then they were thrown on 
their own moral strength. 

M. Cousin is especially enamoured of the women of the seven- 
teenth century, and relieves himself from his labours in philo- 
sophy by making researches into the original documents which 
throw light upon their lives. Last year he gave us some results 
of these researches, in a volume on the youth of the Duchess de 
Longueville; and he has just followed it up with a second 
volume, in which he further illustrates her career by tracing it im 
connexion with that of her friend, Madame de Sablé. The mate: 
rials to which he has had recourse for this purpose, are chiefly 
two celebrated collections of manuscripts: that of Conrart, the 
first secretary to the French Academy, one of those universally 
curious people who seem made for the annoyance of cotempo- 
raries and the benefit of posterity; and that of Valant, who was at 
once the physician, the secretary, and general steward of Madame 
de Sablé, and who, with or without her permission, possessed 
himself of the letters addressed to her by her numerous corre: 
spondents during the latter part of her life, and of various papers 
having some personal or literary interest attached to them. From 
these stores M. Cousin has selected many documents previously 
unedited; and though he often leaves us something to desire in 
the arrangement of his materials, this volume of his on Madame 
de Sablé is very acceptable to us, for she interests us quite enough 
to carry us through more than three hundred pages of rather 
scattered narrative, and through an appendix of correspondence 
in small type. M. Cousin justly appreciates her character as 
“un heureux mélange de raison, d’esprit, d’agrément, et de bonté; 
and perhaps there are few better specimens of the woman who is 
extreme in nothing, but sympathetic in all things; who affects 
us by no special quality, but by her entire being; whose nature 
has no tons criards, but is like those textures which, from their 
harmonious blending of all colours, give repose to the eye, and 
do not weary us though we see them every day. Madame de 
Sablé is also a striking example of the one order of influence 
which woman has exercised over literature in France; and on this 
ground, as well as intrinsically, she is worth studying. If the 
reader agrees with us he will perhaps be inclined, as we are, to 
dwell a little on the chief points in her life and character. 

Madeline de Souvré, daughter of the Marquis of Courtenvaux, 
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a nobleman distinguished enough to be chosen as governor of 
Louis XIII., was born in 1599, on the threshold of that seven- 
teenth century, the brilliant genius of which is mildly reflected in 
her mind and history. Thus, when in 1635 her more celebrated 
friend; Mademoiselle de Bourbon, afterwards the Duchess de 
Longueville, made her appearance at the Hotel de Rambouillet, 
Madame de Sablé had nearly crossed that table-land of maturity 
which precedes a woman's descent towards oldage. She had been 
married, in 1614, to Philippe Emanuel de Laval-Montmorency, 
Seigneur de Buis-Dauphin, and Marquis de Sablé, of whom no- 
thing further is known than that he died in 1640, leaving her the 
richer by four children, but with a fortune considerably embar- 
rassed. With beauty and high rank added to the mental attrac- 
tions of which we have abundant evidence, we may well believe 
that Madame de Sablé’s youth was brilliant. For her beauty, we 
have the testimony of sober Madame de Motteville, who also 
speaks of her as having “beaucoup de lumiére et de sincérité ;” 
and in the following passage very graphically indicates one phase 
of Madame de Sablé’s character :— 


“The Marquise de Sablé was one of those whose beauty made the 
most noise when the Queen came into France. But if she was amiable, 
she was still more desirous of appearing so; this lady’s self-love ren- 
dered her too sensitive to the regard which men exhibited towards 
her. There yet existed in France some remains of the politeness 
vhich Catherine de Medici had introduced from Italy, and the new 

amas, with all the other works in prose and verse, which came from 
Madrid, were thought to have such great delicacy, that she (Madame 
de Sablé) had conceived a high idea of the gallantry which the 
paniards had learned from the Moors. 

“She was persuaded that men can, without crime, have tender sen- 
iments for women—that the desire of pleasing them led men to the 
greatest. and finest actions—roused their intelligence, and inspired 
hem with liberality, and all sorts of virtues; but, on the other hand, 
women, who were the ornament of the world, and made to be served 
and adored, ought not to admit anything from them but their 

spectful attentions. As this lady supported her views with much 

ent and great beauty, she had given them authority in her time, and 
he number and consideration of those who continued to associate 
rith her, have caused to subsist in our day what the Spaniards call 


Here is the grand element of the original femme précieuse, and 
it appears further, in a detail also reported by Madame de Motte- 
ville, that Madame de Sablé had a passionate admirer in the 
accomplished Duc de Montmorency, and apparently recipro- 

ated his regard; but discovering (at what period of their attach- 

ment is unknown) that he was raising a lover's eyes towards the 

queen, she broke with him at once. “I have heard her say,” tells 
HH2 
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Madame de Motteville, “‘ that her pride was such with regard ts 
the Duc de Montmorency, that at the first demonstrations which 
he gave of his change, she refused to see him any more, being 
unable to receive with satisfaction attentions which she had t 
share with the greatest princess in the world.” There is no ev- 
dence, except the untrustworthy assertion of Tallement de Réaux, 
that Madame de Sablé had any other liaison than this ; and the 
probability of the negative is increased by the ardour of her frient- 
ships. The strongest of these was formed early in life with 
Mademoiselle Dona d’Attichy, afterwards Comtesse de Maure ; it 
survived the effervescence of youth and the closest intimacy of 
middle age, and was only terminated by the death of the latter in 
1663. A little incident in this friendship is so characteristic n 
the transcendentalism which was then carried into all the affee- 
tions, that it is worth relating at length. Mademoiselle d’Attichy, 
in her grief and indignation at Richelieu’s treatment of her rele- 
tive, quitted Paris, and was about to join her friend at Sable, 
when she suddenly discovered that Madame de Sablé, in a letter 
to Madame de Rambouillet, had said, that her greatest happines 
would be to pass her life with Julie de Rambouillet, afterwards 
Madame de Montausier. To Anne d’Attichy this appears n0- 
thing less than the crime of lése-amitié. No explanations wil 
appease her: she refuses to accept the assurance that the offer 
sive expression was used simply out of unreflecting conformity 
to the style of the Hotel de Rambouillet—that it was mer 
“ galimatias.” She gives up her journey, and writes a letter, 
which is the only one Madame de Sablé chose to preserve, when, 
in her period of devotion, she sacrificed the records of her youth 
Here it is :— 

“T have seen this letter in which you tell me there is so mud 
galimatias, and I assure you that I have not found any at all. On the 
contrary, I find everything very plainly expressed, and among other, 
one which is too explicit for my satisfaction—namely, what you have 
said to Madame de Rambouillet, that if you tried to imagine a per 
fectly happy life for yourself, it would be to pass it all alone with 
Mademoiselle de Rambouillet. You know whether any one can be mor 
persuaded than I am of her merit; but I confess to you that that ha 
not prevented me from being surprised that you could entertain 4 
thought which did so great an injury to our friendship. As to belier- 
ing that you said this to one, and wrote it to the other, simply for the 
sake of paying them an agreeable compliment, I have too high a 
esteem for your courage to be able to imagine that complaisance woull 
cause you thus to betray the sentiments of your heart, especially on 4 
subject in which, as they were unfavourable to me, I think you woull 
have the more reason for concealing them, the affection*which 1 have 
for you being so well-known to every one, and especially to Made 
moiselle de Rambouillet, so that I doubt whether she will not havé 
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been more sensible of the wrong you have done me, than of the advan- 
tage you have given her. The circumstance of this letter falling into 
my hands, has forcibly reminded me of these lines of Bertaut :— 


** * Malheureuse est l’ignorance 
Et plus malheureux le savoir.’ 


“Having through this lost a confidence which alone rendered life 
supportable to me, it is impossible for me to take the journey so much 
thought of. For would there be any propriety in travelling sixty 
miles in this season, in order ‘to burthen you with a person so little 
suited to you, that after years of a passion without parallel, you cannot 
help thinking that the greatest pleasure of your life would be to pass 
it without her? I return, then, into my solitude, to examine the 
defects which cause me so much unhappiness, and unless I can correct 
them, I should have less joy than confusion in seeing you.”’ 


It speaks strongly for the charm of Madame de Sablé’s nature 
that she was able to retain so susceptible a friend as Mademoiselle 
d'Attichy in spite of numerous other friendships, some of which, 
especially that with Madame de Longueville, were far from luke- 
warm—in spite too of a tendency in herself to distrust the affec- 
tion of others towards her, and to wait for advances rather than 
to make them. We find many traces of this tendency in the 
affectionate remonstrances addressed to her by Madame de 
Longueville, now for shutting herself up from her friends, now 
for doubting that her letters are acceptable. Here is a little 
passage from one of these remonstrances which indicates a trait 
of Madame de Sablé, and is in itself a bit of excellent sense, 
worthy the consideration of lovers and friends in general :—* I am 
very much afraid that if I leave to you the care of letting me 
know when I can see you, I shall be a long time without having 
that pleasure, and that nothing will incline you to procure it me, 
for I have always observed a certain lukewarmness in your friend- 
ship after our explanations, from which I have never seen you 
thoroughly recover; and that is why I dread explanations, for 
however good they may be in themselves, since they serve to 
reconcile people, it must always be admitted, to their shame, that 
they are at least the effect of a bad cause, and that if they remove 
it for a time they sometimes leave a certain facility in getting 
angry again, which, without diminishing friendship, renders its 
intercourse less agreeable. It seems to me that I find all this in 
your behaviour to me; so I am not wrong in sending to know 
if you wish to have me to-day.” Itis clear that Madame de Sablé 
was far from having what Saint-Beuve calls the one fault of 
Madame Necker—absolute perfection. A certain exquisiteness 
in her physical and moral nature was, as we shall see, the source 
of more than one weakness, but the perception of these weak- 
nesses, which is indicated in Madame de Longueville’s letters, 
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heightens our idea of the attractive qualities which notwith- 
standing drew from her, at the sober age of forty, such expressions 
as these :—“‘I assure you that you are the person in all the world 
whom it would be most agreeable to me to see, and there is no 
one whose intercourse is a ground of truer satisfaction to me. 
It is admirable that at all times, and amidst all changes, the taste 
for your society remains in me; and, if one ought to thank God 
for the joys which do not tend to salvation, I should thank him 
with all my heart for having preserved that to me at a time in 
which he has taken away from me all others.” 

Since we have entered on the chapter of Madame de Sablé’s 
weaknesses, this is the place to mention what was the subject of 
endless raillery from her friends—her elaborate precaution about 
her health, and her dread of mfection, even from diseases the 
least communicable. Perhaps this anxiety was founded as much 
on esthetic as on physical grounds, on disgust at the details of 
illness as much as on dread of suffering: with a cold in the 
head or a bilious complaint, the exquisite précieuse must have 
been considerably less conscious of being “the ornament of the 
world,” and “made to be adored.” Even her friendship, strong 
as it was, was not strong enough to overcome her horror of con- 
tagion; for when Mademoiselle de Bourbon, recently become 


Madame de Longueville, was attacked by small-pox, Madame 
de Sablé for some time had not courage to visit her, or even to 
see Mademoiselle de Rambouillet, who was assiduous in her 
attendance on the patient. A little correspondence @ propos of 
these circumstances so well exhibits the graceful badinage im 
which the great ladies of that day were adepts, that we are 
tempted to quote one short letter. 


“ Mlle de Rambouillet to the Marquise de Sable. 


“Ml de Chalais (dame de compagnie to the Marquise) will please 
to read this letter to Mme la Marquise, out of a draught. 


** Madame, 


“I do not think it possible to begin my treaty with you too 
early, for I am convinced that between the first proposition made 
to me that I should see you, and the conclusion, you will have so many 
reflections to make, so many physicians to consult, and so many fears 
to surmount, that I shall have full leisure to air myself. The condi- 
tions which I offer to fulfil for this purpose are, not to visit you until 
I have been three days absent from the Hétel de Condé (where M™ 
de Longueville was ill), to choose a frosty day, not to approach you 
within four paces, not to sit down on more than one seat. You may 
also have a great fire in your room, burn juniper in the four corners, 
surround yourself with imperial vinegar, with rue and wormwood. If 
you can feel yourself safe under these conditions, without my cutting 
off my hair, I swear to you to execute them religiously ; and if you 
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want examples to fortify you, I can tell you that the Queen consented 
to see M. Chaudebonne, when he had come directly from M” de 
Bourbon’s room, and that M’® d’Aiguillon, who has good taste in 
such matters, and is free from reproach on these points, has just sent 
me word that if I did not go to see her, she would come to me.” 


Medame de Sablé betrays in her reply that she winces under 
this raillery, and thus provokes a rather severe though polite 
rejoinder, which, added to the fact that Madame de Longueville 
is convalescent, rouses her courage to the pitch of paying the 
formidable visit. Mademoiselle de Rambouillet, made aware, 
through their mutual friend Voiture, that her sarcasm has cut 
rather too deep, winds up the matter by writing that very diffi- 
cult production, a perfectly conciliatory yet dignified apology. 
Peculiarities like this always deepen with age, and accordingly, 
fifteen years later, we find Madame D’Orleans, in her Princesse 
de Paphlagonia—a romance in which she describes her court, with 
the little quarrels and other affairs that agitated it—giving the 
following amusing picture, or rather caricature, of the extent 
to which Madame de Sablé carried her pathological mania, which 
seems to have been shared by her friend the Countess de Maure 
(Mademoiselle d’Attichy). In the romance, these two ladies 
appear under the names of the Princesse Parthénie and the Reine 
de Mionie. 


“There was not an hour in the day in which they did not confer 
together on the means of avoiding death, and on the art of rendering 
themselves immortal. Their conferences did not take place like those 
of other people; the fear of breathing an air whieh was too cold or 
too warm, the dread lest the wind should be too dry or too moist—in 
short, the imagination that the weather might not be as temperate as 
they thought necessary for the preservation of their health, caused 
them to write letters from one room to the other. It would be ex- 
tremely fortunate if these notes could be found, and formed into a 
collection. Iam convinced that they would contain rules for the 
regimen of life, precautions even as to the proper time for apply- 
ing remedies, and also remedies which Hippoerates and Galen, with 
all their science, never heard of. Such a collection would be very 
useful to the public, and would be highly profitable to the faculties of 
Paris and Montpelier. If these letters were discovered, great advantages 
of all kinds might be derived from them, for they were princesses who had 
nothing mortal about them but the knowledge that they were mortal. 
In their writings might be learned all politeness in style, and the 
most delicate manner of speaking on all subjects. There is nothi 
with which they were not acquainted ; they knew the affairs of all the 
States in the world, through the share they had in all the intrigues 
of its private members, either in matters of gallantry, as in other 
things on which their advice was necessary ; either to adjust embroil- 
ments and quarrels, or to excite them, for the sake of the advantages 
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which their friends could derive from them ;—in a word, they were 
persons through whose hands the secrets of the whole world had to 
pass. The Princess Parthénie (M'"° de Sablé) had a palate as delicate 
as her mind ; nothing could equal the magnificence of the entertain- 
ments she gave; all the dishes were exquisite, and her cleanliness was 
beyond all that could be imagined. It was in their time that writing 
came into use; previously, nothing was written but marriage contracts, 
and letters were never heard of; thus it is to them that we owea 
practice so convenient in intercourse.” 


Still later, in 1669, when the most uncompromising of the 
Port Royalists seemed to tax Madame de Sablé with lukewarm- 
ness that she did not join them at Port-Royal-des-Champs, we 
find her writing to the stern M. de Sévigny: “En vérité, je crois 
que je ne pourrois mieux faire que de tout quitter et de m’en 
aller la. Mais que devendroient ces frayeurs de n’avoir pas de 
médecins 4 choisir, ni de chirurgien pour me saigner ?” 

Mademoiselle, as we have seen, hints at the love of delicate 
eating, which many of Madame de Sablé’s friends numbered 
among her foibles, especially after her religious career had com- 
menced. She had a genius in friandise, and knew how to gratify 
the palate without offending the highest sense of refinement. 
Her sympathetic nature showed itself in this as in other things: 
she was always sending bonnes bouches to her friends, and trying 
to communicate to them her science and taste in the affairs of 
the table. Madame de Longueville, who had not the luxurious 
tendencies of her friend, writes—“ Je vous demande au nom de 
Dieu, que vous ne me prépariez aucun ragoit. Surtout ne me 
donnez point de festin. Au nom de Dieu, qu'il n’y ait rien que 
ce qu'on peut manger, car yous savez que c'est inutile pour moi; 
de plus j'en ai scrupule.” But other friends had more appreci- 
ation of her niceties. Voiture thanks her for her melons, and 
assures her that they are better than those of yesterday ; Madame 
de Choisy hopes that her ridicule of Jansenism will not provoke 
Madame de Sablé to refuse her the receipt for salad; and La 
Rochefoucauld writes: ‘You cannot do me a greater charity than 
to permit the bearer of this letter to enter into the mysteries of 
your marmalade and your genuine preserves, and I humbly en- 
treat you to do everything you can in his favour. If I could 
hope for two dishes of those preserves, which I did not deserve to 
eat before, I should be indebted to you all my life.” For our own 
part, being as far as possible from fraternizing with those spiritual 
people who convert a deficiency into a principle, and pique them- 
selves on an obtuse palate as a point of superiority, we are not 
inclined to number Madame de Sablé’s friandise amongst her 
defects. M. Cousin, too, is apologetic on this point. He says: 


“It was only the excess of a delicacy which can be readily under- 
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stood, and a sort of fidelity to the character of précieuse. As the 
précieuse did nothing according to common usage, she could not dine 
like another. We have cited a passage from M™° de Motteville, 
where M° de Sablé is represented in her first youth at the Hétel de 
Rambouillet, maintaining that woman is born to be an ornament to 
the world, and to receive the adoration of men. The woman worthy 
of the name, ought always to appear above material wants, and retain, 
even in the most vulgar details of life, something distinguished and 

urified. Eating is a very necessary operation, but one which is not 
agreeable to the eye. M”® de Sablé insisted on its being conducted 
with a peculiar cleanliness. According to her, it was not every woman 
who could with impunity be at table in the presence of a lover ; the first 
distortion of the face, she said, would be enough to spoil all. Gross meals, 
made for the body merely, ought to be abandoned to bouwrgeoises, and 
the refined woman should appear to take a little nourishment merely 
to sustain her, and even to divert her, as one takes refreshments and 
ices. Wealth did not suffice for this; a particular talent was required. 
M”* de Sablé was a mistress in this art. She had transported the 
aristocratic spirit and the genre précieux, good breeding and good 
taste, even into cookery. Her dinners, without any opulence, were 
celebrated and sought after.” 


It is quite in accordance with all this, that Madame de Sablé 
should delight in fine scents, and we find that she did ; for being 


threatened, in her Port Royal days, when she was at an advanced 
age, with the loss of smell, and writing for sympathy and in- 
formation to Mére Agnés, who had lost that sense early in life, 
she receives this admonition from the stern saint: “ You would 
gain by this loss, my very dear sister, if you made use of it as a 
satisfaction to God, for having had too much pleasure in delicious 
scents.” Scarron describes her as 


La non pareille Bois-Dauphine, 
Entre dames perle trés fine,” 
and the superlative delicacy implied by this epithet seems to have 
belonged equally to her personal habits, her affections, and her 
intellect. 

Madame de Sablé’s life, for anything we know, flowed on evenly 
enough until 1640, when the death of her husband threw upon 
her the care of an embarrassed fortune. She found a friend in 
Réné de Longueil, Seigneur de Maisons, of whom we are content 
to know no more than that he helped Madame de Sablé to arrange 
her affairs, though only by means of alienating from her family 
the estate of Sablé, that his house was her refuge during the 
blockade of Paris, in 1649, and that she was not unmindful of 
her obligations to him, when, subsequently, her credit could be 
serviceable to him at court. In the midst of these pecuniary 
troubles came a more terrible trial—the loss of her favourite son, 
the brave and handsome Guy de Laval, who, after a brilliant 
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eareer in the campaigns of Condé, was killed at the siege of 
Dunkirk, in 1646, when scarcely four-and-twenty. The fine 
qualities of this young man had endeared him to the whole army, 
and especially to Condé, had won him the hand of the Chan- 
cellor Séguire’s daughter, and had thus opened to him the prospect 
of the highest honours. His loss seems to have been the most 
real sorrow of Madame de Sabié’s life. Soon after followed the 
commotions of the Fronde, which put a stop to social intercourse, 
and threw the closest friends into opposite ranks. According 
to Lenet, who relies on the authority of Gourville, Madame de 
Sablé was under strong obligations to the court, being in the 
receipt of a pension of 2000 crowns; at all events, she adhered 
throughout to the Queen and Mazarin, but being as far as pos- 
sible from a fierce partisan, and given both by disposition and 
judgment to hear both sides of a question, she acted as a con- 
ciliator, and retained her friends of both parties. The Countess 
de Maure, whose husband was the most obstinate of frondewrs, 
remained throughout her most cherished friend, and she kept up 
a constant correspondence with the lovely and intrepid heroine 
of the Fronde, Madame de Longueville. Her activity was directed 
to the extinction of animosities, by bringing about marriages 
between the Montagues and Capulets of the Fronde—between the 
Prince de Condé, or his brother, and the niece of Mazarin, or 
between the three nieces of Mazarin and the sons of three noble- 
men who were distinguished leaders of the Fronde. Though her 
projects were not realized, her conciliatory position enabled her 
to preserve all her friendships imtact, and when the political tem- 
pest was over, she could assemble around her in her residence, 
in the Place Royal, the same society as before. Madame de Sablé 
was now approaching her twelfth lustrum, and though the charms 
of her mind and character made her more sought after than most 
younger women, it is not surprising that, sharing as she did in 
the religious ideas of her time, the concerns of “ salvation” 
seemed to become pressing. A religious retirement, which did 
not exclude the reception of literary friends, or the care for per- 
sonal comforts, made the most becoming frame for age and 
diminished fortune. Jansenism was then to ordinary Catholicism 
what Puseyism is to ordinary Church of Englandism in these 
days—it was arécherché form of piety unshared by the vulgar; 
and one sees at once that it must have special attractions for the 
précieuse. Madame de Sablé, then, probably about 1655 or 6, 
determined to retire to Port Royal, not because she was already 
devout, but because she hoped to become so; as, however, she 
wished to retain the pleasure of intercourse with friends who 
were still worldly, she built for herself a set of apartments at 
once distinct from the monastery and attached to it. Here, with 
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a comfortable establishment, consisting of her secretary, Dr. 
Valant, Mademoiselle de Chalais, formerly her dame de com- 
pagnie, and now become her friend; an excellent cook; a few other 
servants, and for a considerable time a carriage and coachman ; 
with her best friends within a moderate distance, she could, as 
M. Cousin says, be out of the noise of the world without altogether 
forsaking it, preserve her dearest friendships, and have before 
her eyes edifying examples—“ vaquer enfin & son aise aux soins 
de son salut et & ceux de sa santé.” 

We have hitherto looked only at one phase of Madame de 
Sablé’s character and influence—that of the précieuse. But she 
was much more than this: she was the valuable, trusted friend of 
noble women and distinguished men; she was the animating 
spirit of a society whence issued a new form of French lite- 
rature: she was the woman of large capacity and large heart, 
whom Pascal sought to please, to whom Arnauld submitted the 
Discourse prefixed to his Logic, and to whom La Rochefoucauld 
writes: “ Vous savez que je ne crois que vous etes sur de certains 
chapitres, et surtout sur les replis du cceur.” The papers preserved 
by her secretary, Valant, show that she-maintained an extensive 
correspondence with persons of various rank and character; that 
her pen was untiring in the interest of others; that men made 
her the depositary of their thoughts, women of their sorrows ; 
that her friends were as impatient, when she secluded herself, as if 
they had been rival lovers and she a youthful beauty. It is into 
her ear that Madame de Longueville pours her troubles and diffi- 
culties, and that Madame de La Fayette communicates her little 
alarms, lest young Count de St. Paul should have detected her 
intimacy with La Rochefoucauld.* The few of Madame de 
Sablé's letters which survive show that she excelled in that epis- 
tolary style which was the speciality of the Hotei de Rambouillet; 
‘one to Madame de Montausier, in favour of M.Périer, the brother- 
in-law of Pascal, is a happy mixture of good taste and good sense; 
but amongst them all we prefer quoting one to the Duchess de 
la Tremouille. It is light and pretty, and made out of almost 
nothing, like soap-bubbles. 

“ Je crois qu’il n’y a que moi qui face si bien tout le contraire de ce 
que je veux faire, car il est vrai qu’il n’y a personne que j’honore plus 
que vous, et j’ai si bien fait qu’il est quasi impossible que vous le 
puissiez croire. Ce n’estoit pas assez pour vous persuader que je suis 
indigne de vos bonnes graces et de votre souvenir que d’avoir manqué 
fort longtemps 4 vous écrire; il falloit encore retarder quinze jours 





* The letter to which we allude has this charming little touch ;—“ Je hais 
comme la mort que les gens de son age puissent croire que j’ai des galanteries. 
Il semble qu’on leur parait cent ans des qu’on est plus vieille qu eux, et ils 
sont tout propre & s’étonner qu'il y ait encore question des gens. 
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& me donner l’honneur de répondre 4 votre lettre. En vérité, Madame, 
cela me fait parditre si coupable, que vers tout autre’ que vous 
jaimerois mieux l’etre en effet que d’entreprendre une chose si difficile 
qu’est celle de me justifier. Mais je me sens si innocente dans mon 
ame, et j'ai tant d’estime, de respect et d’affection pour vous, qu’il me 
semble que vous devez le connditre 4 cent lieues de distance d'ici, 
encore que je ne vous dise pas un mot. C’est ce que me donne le 
courage de vous écrire 4 cette heure, mais non pas ce qui m’en 4 
empéché si longtemps. J’ai commencé 4 faillir par force, ayant eu 
beaucoup de maux, et depuis je l’ai fait par honte, et je vous avoue 
que si je n’avois 4 cette heure la confiance que vous m ‘avez donnée en 
me rassurant, et celle que je tire de mes propres sentimens pour vous, 
je n’oserois jamais entreprendre de vous faire souvenir de moi; mais 
je m’assure que vous oublierez tout, sur la protestation que je vous fais 
de ne me laisser plus endurcir en mes fautes et de demeurer inviolable- 
ment, Madame, votre, &c.”’ 

Was not the woman, who could unite the ease and grace indi- 
cated by this letter, with an intellect that men thought worth 
consulting on matters of reasoning and philosophy, with warm 
affections, untiring activity for others, no ambition as an authoress, 
and an insight into confitures and ragodts, a rare combination? 
No wonder that her salon at Port-Royal was the favourite resort 
of such women as Madame de La Fayette, Madame de Montausier, 
Madame de Longueville, and Madame de Hautefort ; and of such 
men as Pascal, La Rochefoucauld, Nicole, and Domat. The col- 
lections of Valant contain papers which show what were the habi- 
tual subjects of conversation in this salon. Theology, of course, 
was a chief topic; but physics and metaphysics had their turn, 
and still more honennile morals, taken in their widest sense, 
There were Conferences on Calviniam, of which an abstract is 
preserved, When Rohault invented his glass tubes to serve for 
the barometrical experiments, in which Pascal had roused a strong 
interest, the Marquis de Sourdis entertained the society with a 
paper, entitled Why Water mounts in a Glass Tube, Cartesianism 
was an exciting topic here, as well as everywhere else in France; 
it had its partisans and opponents; and papers were read, con- 
taining Thoughts on the Opinions of M. Descartes. These lofty 
matters were varied by discussions on love and friendship, on the 
drama, and on most of the things in heaven and earth which the 
philosophy of that day dreamt of. Morals—generalizations on 
human affections, sentiments, and conduct—seem to have been 
the favourite theme ; and the aim was to reduce these generaliza- 
tions to their briefest form of expression, to give them the epi- 
grammatic turn which made them portable in the memory. This 
was the specialty of Madame de Sablé’s circle, and was, probably, 
due to her own tendency. As the Hétel de Rambouillet was the 
nursery of graceful letter-writing, and the Luxembourg of 
“portraits” and “characters,” so Madame de Sablé’s salon fos- 
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tered that taste for the sententious style, to which we owe, 
probably, some of the best Pensées of Pascal, and, certainly, the 
Maxims of La Rochefoucauld. Madame de Sablé herself wrote 
maxims, which were circulated among her friends; and, after her 
death, were published by the Abbé d'Ailly. They have the 
excellent sense and nobility of feeling which we should expect in 
everything of hers; but they have no stamp of genius or indi- 
vidual character : they are, to the Maxims of La Rochefoucauld, 
what the vase moulded in dull, heavy clay, is to the vase which 
the action of fire has made light, brittle, and transparent. She 
also wrote a treatise on Education, which is much praised by La 
Rochefoucauld and M. d’Andilly ; but which seems no longer to 
be found: probably it was not much more elaborate than her so- 
called “‘ Treatise on Friendship,” which is but a short string of 
maxims. Madame de Sablé’s forte was evidently not to write 
herself, but to stimulate others to write; to show that sympathy 
and appreciation which are as genial and encouraging as the 
morning sunbeams. She seconded a man’s wit with under- 
standing—one of the best offices which womanly intellect has 
rendered to the advancement of culture; and the absence of 
originality made her all the more receptive towards the originality 
of others. 

The manuscripts of Pascal show that many of the Pensées, 
which are commonly supposed to be raw materials for a great 
work on religion, were remodelled again and again, in order to 
bring them to the highest degree of terseness and finish, which 
would hardly have been the case if they had only been part of a 
quarry for a greater production, Thoughts which are merely col- 
lected as materials, as stones out of which a building is to be 
erected, are not cut into facets, and polished like amethysts or 
emeralds, Since Pascal was from the first in the habit of visiting 
Madame .de Sablé at Port-Royal, with his sister, Madame 
Périer (who was one of Madame de Sablé's dearest friends), we 
may well suppose that he would throw some of his jewels among 
the large and small coin of maxims, which were a sort of sub- 
scription-money there. Many of them have an epigrammatic 
piquancy, which was just the thing to gharm a circle of vivacious 
and intelligent women; they seem to come from a La Rochefou- 
cauld, who has been dipped over again in philosophy and wit, 
and received a new layer. But whether or not Madame de Sablé’s 
influence served to enrich the Pensées of Pascal, it is clear that 
but for her influence the “ Maxims” of La Rochefoucauld would 
never have existed. Just as in some circles the effort is, who shall 
make the best puns, (horribile dictu/) or the best charades, in the 
salon of Port-Royal the amusement was to fabricate maxims. La 
Rochefoucauld said, “ L'envie de faire des maximes se gagne 
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comme le rhume.” So far from claiming for himself the initiation 
of this form of writing, he accuses Jacques Esprit, another habitué 
of Madame de Sablé’s salon, of having excited in him the taste 
for maxims, in order to trouble his repose. The said Esprit was 
an academician, and had been a frequenter of the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet. He had already published “ Maxims in Verse,” and he 
subsequently produced a book called La Fausseté.des Vertus 
Humaines, which seems to consist of Rochefoucauldism become 
flat with an infusion of sour Calvinism. Nevertheless, La Roche- 
foucauld seems to have prized him, to have appealed to his judg- 
ment, and to have concocted maxims with him, which he afterwards 
begs him to submit to Madame de Sablé. He sends a little batch 
of maxims to her himself, and asks for an equivalent in the shape 
of good eatables: “ Voila tout ce que j'ai de maximes; mais 
comme je ne donne rien pour rien, je vous demande un potage 
aux carottes, un ragout de mouton,” &c. The taste and the talent 
enhanced each other; until, at last, La Rochefoucauld began to 
be conscious of his pre-eminence in the circle of maxim- 
mongers, and thought of a wider audience. Thus grew up the 
famous “ Maxims,” about which little need be said. Every 
one is now convinced, or professes to be convinced, that, as to 
form, they are perfect, and that as to matter, they are at once 
undeniably true and miserably false ; true as applied to that con- 
dition of human nature in which the selfish instincts are still 
dominant, false if taken as a representation of all the elements 
and possibilities of human nature. We think La Rochefoucauld 
himself wavered as to their universality, and that this wavering is 
indicated in the qualified form of some of the maxims; it occa- 
sionally struck him that the shadow of virtue must have a sub- 
stance, but he had never grasped that substance—it had never 
been present to his consciousness. 

It is curious to see La Rochefoucauld’s nervous anxiety about 
presenting himself before the public as an author; far from 
rushing into print, he stole into it, and felt his way by asking 
private opinions. Through Madame de Sablé he sent manuscript 
copies to various persons of taste and talent, both men and 
women, and many of the written opinions which she received 
in reply are still in existence. The women generally find the 
maxims distasteful, but the men write approvingly. These men, 
however, are for the most part ecclesiastics who decry human 
nature that they may exalt divine grace. The coincidence between 
Augustinianism or Calvinism, with its doctrine of human corrup- 
tion, and the hard cynicism of the maxims, presents itself in quite 
® piquant form in some of the laudatory opinions on La Roche- 
foucauld. One writer says:—*‘ On ne pourroit faire une instruc- 
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tion plus propre & un catechuméne pour conyertir & Dieu son 
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esprit et sa volonté .... Quand il n’y auroit que cet escrit au 
monde et l'Evangile je voudrois etre chrétien. L'un m’appren- 
droit & connoistre mes miséres, et l'autre & implorer mon libéra- 
teur.” Madame de Maintenon sends word to La Rochefoucauld, 
after the publication of his work, that the Book of Job and the 
Maxims are her only reading ! 

That Madame de Sablé herself had a tolerably just idea of 
La Rochefoucauld’s character, as well as of his maxims, may be 
gathered not only from the fact that her own maxims are as full 
of the confidence in human goodness which La Rochefoucauld 
wants, as they are empty of the style which he possesses, but also 
from a letter in which she replies to the criticisms of Madame de 
Schomberg. ‘The author,” she says, “derived the maxim on 
indolence from his own disposition, for never was there so great 
an indolence as his, and I think that his heart, inert as it is, 
owes this defect as much to his idleness as his will. It has never 
permitted him to do the least action for others; and I think that, 
amidst all his great desires and great hopes, he is sometimes 
indolent even on his own behalf.” Still she must have felt a 
hearty interest in the “Maxims,” as in*some degree her foster- 
child, and she must also have had considerable affection for the 
author, who was lovable enough to those who observed the rule 
of Helvetius, and expected nothing from him. She not only 
assisted him, as we have seen, in getting criticisms, and carrying 
out the improvements suggested by them, but when the book was 
actually published, she prepared a notice of it for the only journal 
then existing—the Journal des Savants. This notice was ori- 
ginally a brief statement of the nature of the work, and the 
opinions which had been formed for and against it, with a mode- 
rate eulogy, in conclusion, on its good sense, wit, and insight into 
human nature. But when she submitted it to La Rochefoucauld 
he objected to the paragraph which stated the adverse opinion, 
and requested her to alter it. She, however, was either unable or 
unwilling to modify her notice, and returned it with the following 
note :— 

“ Je vous envoie ce que j’ai pu tirer de ma teste pour mettre dans le 
Journal des Savants, J’y ai mis cet endroit qui vous est le plus sen- 
sible, afin que cela vous fasse surmonter la mauvaise honte qui vous fit 
mettre la préface sans y rien retrancher, et je n’ai pas craint de le 
mettre, parce que je suis assurée que vous ne le ferez pas imprimer, 
quand méme le reste vous plairoit. Je vous assure aussi que je vous 
serai plus obligée, si vous en usez comme d’une chose qui servit 4 vous 
pour le corriger ou pour le jeter au feu. Nous autres grands auteurs, 
nous sommes trop riches pour craindre de rien perdre de nos produc- 
tions. Mandez-moi ce qu’il vous semble de ce dictum.” 

La Rochefoucauld availed himself of this permission, and 
“edited” the notice, touching up the style, and leaving out the 
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blame. In this revised form it appeared in the Journal des 
Savants. In some points, we see, the youth of journalism was 
not without promise of its future. 

While Madame de Sablé was thus playing the literary confidante 
to La Rochefoucauld, and was the soul of a society whose chief 
interest was the belles lettres, she was equally active in graver 
matters. She was in constant intercourse or correspondence with 
the devout women of Port-Royal, and of the neighbouring convent 
of the Carmelites, many of whom had once been the ornaments 
of the court; and there is a proof that she was conscious of 
being highly valued by them in the fact that when the Princess 
Marie-Madeline, of the Carmelites, was dangerously ill, not being 
able or not daring to visit her, she sent her youthful portrait to 
be hung up in the sick-room, and received from the same Mére 
Agnés whose grave admonition we have quoted above, a charming 
note, describing the pleasure which the picture had given in the 
infirmary of “‘ Notre bonne Mére.” She was interesting herself 
deeply in the translation of the New Testament, which was the 
work of Sacy, Arnauld, Nicole, Le Maitre and the Duc de Luynes 
conjointly, Sacy having the principal share. We have menticned 
that Arnauld asked her opinion on the Discourse prefixed to his 
Logic, and we may conclude from this that he had found her 
judgment valuable in many other cases. Moreover, the persecu- 
tion of the Port-Royalists had commenced, and she was uniting 
with Madame de Longueville in aiding and protecting her pious 
friends. Moderate in her Jansenism, as in everything else, she 
held that the famous formulary denouncing the Augustinian 
doctrine, and declaring it to have been originated by Jansenius, 
should be signed without reserve, and, as usual, she had faith in 
conciliatory measures; but her moderation was no excuse for 
inaction. She was at one time herself threatened with the neces- 
sity of abandoning her residence at Port-Royal, and had thought 
of retiring to a religious house at Auteuil, a village near Paris. 
She did, in fact, pass some summers there, and she sometimes 
took refuge with her brother, the Commandeur de Souvré, with 
Madame de Montausier, or Madame de Longueville. The last 
was much bolder in her partisanship than. her friend, and her 
superior wealth and position enabled her to give the Port-Royalists 
more efficient aid. Arnauld and Nicole resided five years in her 
house; it was under her protection that the translation of the 
New Testament was carried on and completed, and it was chiefly 
through her efforts that, in 1669, the persecution was brought to 
an end. Madame de Sablé co-operated with all her talent and 
interest in the same direction ; but here, as elsewhere, her influence 
was chiefly valuable in what she stimulated others to do, rather 
than in what she did herself. It was by her that Madame de 
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Longueville was first won to the cause of Port-Royal; and we 
find this ardent brave woman constantly seeking the advice and 
sympathy of her more timid and self-indulgent, but sincere and 
judicious friend. 

In 1669, when Madame de Sablé had at length rest from these 
anxieties, she was at the good old age of seventy, but she lived 
nine years longer—years, we may suppose, chiefly dedicated to 
her spiritual concerns. This gradual, calm decay allayed the 
fear of death which had tormented her more vigorous days; and 
she died with tranquillity and trust. It is a beautiful trait of 
these last moments, that she desired not to be buried with her 
family, or even at Port-Royal, among her saintly and noble com- 
panions, but in the cemetery of her parish, like one of the people, 
without pomp or ceremony. 

It is worth while to notice, that with Madame de Sablé, as with 
some other remarkable Frenchwomen, the part of her life which 
is richest in interest and results, is that which is looked forward 
to by most of her sex with melancholy as the period of decline. 
When between fifty and sixty, she had philosophers, wits, beau- 
ties, and saints clustering around her; and one naturally cares 
to know what was the elixir which gave her this enduring and 
general attraction. We think it was, in a great degree, that well- 
balanced development of mental powers which gave her a compre- 
hension of varied intellectual processes, and a tolerance for varied 
forms of character, which is still rarer in women than in men. 
Here was one point of distinction between her and Madame de 
Longueville; and an amusing passage, which Saint-Beuve has 
disinterred from the writings of the Abbé St. Pierre, so well serves 
to indicate, by contrast, what we regard as the great charm of 
Madame de Sablé’s mind, that we shall not be wandering from 
our subject in quoting it. 

“T one day asked M. Nicole what was the character of M™® de 
Longueville’s intellect ; he told me it was very subtle and delicate in 
the penetration of character, but very small, very feeble; and that her 
comprehension was extremely narrow in matters of science and rea- 
soning, and on all speculations that did not concern matters of senti- 
ment, For example, he added, I one day said to her that I could 
wager and demonstrate that there were in Paris, at least two inha- 
bitants who had the same number of hairs, although I could not point 
out who these two men were. She told me, I could never be sure 
of it until I had counted the hairs of these two men. Here is my 
demonstration, I said:—I take it for granted that the head which is 
most amply supplied with hairs has not more than 200,000, and the 
head which is least so has but one hair. Now, if you suppose that 
200,000 heads have each a different number of hairs, it necessarily 
follows that they have each one of the numbers of hairs which form 
the series from 1 to 200,000; for if it were supposed that there 
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were two among these 200,000 who had the same number of hairs, 
I should have gained my wager. Supposing, then, that these 
200,000 inhabitants have all a different number of hairs, if 1 add 
a single inhabitant who has hairs, and who has not more than 
200,000, it necessarily follows that this number of hairs, what- 
ever it may be, will be contained in the series from 1 to 200,000, 
and consequently will be equal to the number of hairs on one of the 
previous 200,000 inhabitants. Now as, instead of one inhabitant more 
than 200,000, there are nearly 800,000 inhabitants in Paris, you see 
clearly that there must be many heads which have an equal number 
of hairs, though I have not counted them. Still M™® de Longueville 
could never comprehend that this equality of hairs could be demon- 
strated, and always maintained that the only way of proving it was to 
count them.” 

Surely, the most ardent admirer of feminine shallowness must 
have felt some irritation when he found himself arrested by this 
dead wall of stupidity, and have turned with relief to the larger 
intelligence of Madame de Sablé, who was not the less graceful, 
delicate, and feminine, because she could follow a train of rea- 
soning, or interest herself in a question of science. In this com- 
bination consisted her pre-eminent charm: she was not a genius, 
not a heroine, but a woman whom men could more than love— 
whom they could make their friend, confidante, and counsellor; 
the sharer, not of their joys and sorrows only, but of their ideas 
and aims. 

Such was Madame de Sablé, whose name is, perhaps, new to 
some of our readers, so far does it lie from the surface of literature 
and history. We have seen, too, that she was only one amongst 
a crowd—one in a firmament of feminine stars which, when once 
the biographical telescope is turned upon them, appear scarcely 
less remarkable and interesting. Now, if the reader recollects 
what was the position and average intellectual character of women 
in the high society of England during the reigns of James the 
First and the two Charleses—the period through which Madame 
de Sablé’s career extends—we think he will admit our position as 
to the early superiority of womanly development in France : and 
this fact, with its causes, has not merely an historical interest, it 
has an important bearing on the culture of women in the present 
day. Women become superior in France by being admitted to a 
common fund of ideas, to common objects of interest with men; 
and this must ever be the essential condition at once of true 
womanly culture and of true social well-being. We have no faith 
in feminine conversazioni, where ladies are eloquent on Apollo 
and Mars; though we sympathize with the yearning activity of 
faculties which, deprived of their proper material, waste them- 
selves in weaving fabrics out of cobwebs. Let the whole field of 
reality be laid open to woman as well as to man, and then that 
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which is peculiar in her mental modification, instead of being, as 
it is now, a source of discord and repulsion between the sexes, 
will be found to be a necessary complement to the truth and beauty 
of life. ‘Then we shall have that marriage of minds which alone 
can blend all the hues of thought and feeling in one lovely rain- 
bow of promise for the harvest of human happiness. 
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Art. VI.—Tue Spuere anp Duties or GOVERNMENT.* 


The Sphere and Duties of Government. Translated from the 
German of Baron Wilhelm von Humboldt. By Joseph 
Coulthard, Jun. London: John Chapman. 1854. 


HE great public movements of our own times and country, 
however diverse in their respective objects, present a common 
characteristic, which few can have failed to observe. The repeal 








* The following article is incomplete. While the author of it was working 
out his design, he was struck down by cholera. His MS. was found on his 
desk in its present form; and we prefer offering it as from his hand, untouched 
by any other. On Saturday, the 9th inst., we read his MS., so far as it was 
then written, and listened to his explanation of his plan for completing 
it. He was then in health and vigour. On Sunday, at noon, he complained of 
dizziness, and on Monday morning, at six o’clock, he died in his sleep. He was 
aman of such virtue and wisdom, that we have to lament the loss not only of a 
rare friend, but of an enlightened and sincere worker for the public good. He 
was eminently qualified to lead and help in the origination and establishment 
of philosophical ideas on the many complicated questions involved in the con- 
duct and government of society. The present article, unfinished as it is, will, 
we believe, justify the opinion and feeling we have expressed, and will mourn- 
fully convince the readers of Zhe Westminster Review that they have lost 
in him one of their best and ablest instructors. In bearing this brief and sor- 
rowing testimony to the merit of a valued contributor and friend, we have 
deviated from the usage of a Review; but the occasion is unprecedented; and 
we shall not be blamed for a breach of form under circumstances which unite 
editor and readers in a common regret. 

In order to enable our readers to understand their relation to the author 
of the present Article, Mr. John Chapman (a distant relative of the publisher 
of this work), we append the names of the articles he contributed to the new 
series of The Westminster Review :— 

The Government of India. (April, 1852.) 
Our Colonial Empire. (October, 1852.) 
Tndia and its Finance. (July, 1853.) 
Constitutional Reform. (January, (1854.) 
The Civil Service. (July, 1854.) 

Mr. Chapman is also known as the author of an important book, entitled, 
“The Cotton and Commerce of India.” 
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of religious disabilities; the emancipation of labour; the removal 
of restrictions on commerce; the extension of the principle of 
association to objects elsewhere retained in the hands of the 
State, and on a scale formerly thought incompatible with 
the safety of the State; the extended resistance on principle to 
proposals for committing new objects of undoubted value to the 
care of the State; and even the internal and voluntary reforms 
of such State institutions as the Church of England, in a sense 
which admits much more than formerly of voluntary effort,— 
all these and more of the same kind, agree in this, that they 
contract, or strive te contract, each on its own ground, the action 
of the government, and assert the right and value of non-govern- 
mental action in many matters of common concern, and of vast 
importance. 

It is true that this general progress of many separate move- 
ments in one direction is accompanied with inconsistencies. No 
doubt many a Free-trader has ridden down to St. Stephen’s with 
full delight that he was protected by a tariff against the cab- 
driver; so also, Manchester men repel the interference of govern- 
ment with their commerce at home, while they call on the 
government to undertake roads, and all kinds of industrial 
improvements for their behoof in India; and we even see now 
and then, in the high places of legislation, those who are conser- 
vative and exclusive in everything but the apparent accident of 
their religious dissent, or who having mastered in the right 
sense the specially calculated cases of free-trade or religious 
freedom, are eager to subject education or philanthropy to the 
governmental trammels from which trade and religion have but 
just and barely escaped. In all this short-coming and contradic- 
tion, however, there seems to be no more than usually accom- 
panies the stage of inquiry which immediately precedes the 
arrival at a great principle. Single cases arrest the attention, 
and are worked out on their special grounds, long before the 
existence of a general principle is suspected; and they who work 
them out, perhaps successfully, and eagerly intent on the single 
case, or perhaps too short of vision to go beyond the case, set 
aside unconsciously, in other affairs, the very foundations of all 
their works, and discredit that on which they must themselves 
rely for their ultimate justification. At length, however, the 
toiling in instances is followed by the wide and leisurely survey 
of the whole field of thought and action; and it is seen that 
every narrow tangled path has in fact had but the same general 
direction, though it has had its own special object and obstacles. 
From that time, far greater though far simpler considerations 
settle every controversy, and it is only necessary to await the 
gradual disappearance of those who have contracted their views 
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to their own particular questions, to perceive that the whole 
range of thought is under new influences, and that practical 
issues universally take the new impress. Free-traders and 
Dissenters, then, may have been pariial in their perception of 
truth, and inconsistent in the measures they have promoted, 
but not the less surely have they got through the jungle—the 
first pathways of a new political activity which their successors 
will widen right and left until they are united into one clear, 
broad, and consistent highway of established principle. 

While this unconscious, unintended, and faltering advance has 
marked the region of political activity, quite as important, 
although not so widely known, has been a corresponding advance 
in the region of political thought. When traders said to govern- 
ment, “ Let us alone;” when religionists said the same thing; 
when educationists, artists, and philanthropists in respectable and 
ever-increasing minorities, and not seldom in majorities, repeated 
the cry, it was but natural to ask, what then is the true definition 
and limit of governmental action? what are governments? for 
what do they exist at all? where ought their irresistible power 
to stay its application? Can we define-that from within which 
so many forces in different directions are repressing from with- 
out? If our practice is negatively wrong in so many quarters, 
how shall we know where it is positively right ? 

It is to be remarked, before we proceed, that the great con- 
troversies of the last seventy or eighty years do not supply an 
answer to these questions; and, in failing to supply it, they have 
probably missed the essential solution of the difficulties with 
which they professed to deal. The philosophy of France had to 
confront in its day a complete misconception as to parties for 
whose benefit government itself exists. So far had the whole 
subject fallen, that the question which they immediately 
pressed, was, Is it the “grand monarque,” the “ noblesse,” or 
the mass of the people which is to be considered in calculating 
the ends of political organization. The Oriental basis of 
monarchy had established itself in Europe; and the king was 
held, in the prevalent habits of thought, to be, not the agent of 
the political body, but the proprietor on his own account of the 
right to govern, and of the profits, fair or unfair, to be made by 
governing. The upper classes were instruments of government, 
and sharers in the profits, admitted and employed because 
necessary to the monarch, or formidable if excluded by him. 
The people were counted merely the tools and materials of the 
trade, and not, as all right and reason required, the persons 
for whose welfare alone the whole system existed at all. In 
such a state of things, the very first lessons had to be learned, 
and those lessons were correctly taught, as far as they went; the 
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error lay in mistaking the first chapter for the whole system of 
requisite political science. It was shown that a king, say even 
Louis XIV., has naturally no rights beyond those of any other 
man; that men are equal in right ; that the whole nation consists 
of an assemblage cf equal men; that distinctions in authority 
and power, so far as they are admitted at all, can be admitted 
only by general consent for the general good ; that every man is 
naturally entitled tc liberty; that the restraints to be put on that 
liberty for public advantage, can only be justly ordained by an 
authority in which he shares; that such an authority, in a large 
community, can only be exercised by delegation; and that he 
who shares in deputing those who make the Jaws, exercises 
fact his liberty in the only form which is permitted by the mag- 
nitude of the nation to which he belongs. It was thus made out 
that a representative constitution is the same thing as liberty; 
and it was thought that all was done, if only the elections had 
been free, and the Chambers were sitting. 

This theory, no doubt, did excellent service in its day. It 
was a great thing to establish in general apprehension the 
original and necessary equality of human right, and it was 
scarcely less to show how there may arise from that equality, 
and quite consistently with it, a system of protection and order 
far better than that wretched one, for the indispensable sake of 
which, in the absence of all other, men had so long submitted 
to its accompanying cruelties and wrong. That free men could 
be made je and safe while free, was a vast proposition to 
affirm, as the world then stood; this is what the political thinkers 
of that day undertook to maintain, and they maintained it with 
a certain special kind of success. But their theory, as is 
quite natural, while safely and sharply enough defined to meet 
the particular errors of the day, leaves some of the most vital 
questions unsettled and even untouched. Granted that no 
neg aoe ought to exist, except by the appointment or at 
east the consent of the people, what is the business and object 
of the government when appointed? Is it entitled to do just 
what it pleases with every member of the community on every 
possible subject? Is the whole life and being of every man right- 
fully at its disposal, or does any separate domain still rest with 
the individual for himself? Can parliament, or congress, or 
national assembly, cut off heads, confiscate estates, separate man 
and wife; restrain the use of natural activities; interfere with 
thought; ordain the telling of lies; forbid the culture of the 
intellect; make contraband the intercourse of men across al 
imaginary boundary; levy the common expenses according 
to some disproportioned rule,—or do the contrary of any of 
these,—and all simply by virtue of the power delegated to it 
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from the general body? If it be said it may do all right things, 
but no wrong ones, then, who is to judge? If the majority, what 
security have we that the majority will judge wisely and justly? 
What are the sources of public opinion,—their character, strength, 
stability? Are majorities always of the same mind,—always tem- 
perate, deliberate, and correct? Are majorities infallible-—and 
if not infallible, are they even probably always in the right? If 
not in the right, who is to redress the wrong done by an irre- 
sistible majority? If a majority should rule by the mere right 
of being a majority, then what is the foundation of that right? 
Is it the consent of the ruled? and can such a consent be upheld 
in all possible cases, and even against their own inalienable 
manhood? Do the rights of a majority extend to interference and 
decision on all possible subjects, or only on the particular purposes 
of any given association? Can the majority of a Steamboat 
Company justly devote the capital of a minority to a brewery 
never contemplated in the original partnership? Has political 
association no similar restraint of principle arising from the 
speciality of its objects? If a majority decide to interfere, is there 
not everywhere a consciousness in the individual which evades 
or resists as it may where authority interferes against it? Is any 
man content with what he believes to be injustice, merely because 
it is the will of a majority? If the State should decree a religion, 
will all believe, or profess to believe—will any, indeed, feel bound 
to it by more than the policy of submission? If it should prohibit 
trade, will there not be smugglers, and even smugglers honest in 
every relation of life but that? If it should educate, will all feel 
bound to learn? Does not, in fact, the individual everywhere rise 
up against the very authority on which every individual relies 
for his safety? What, then, are these forces remaining in the 
individual consciousness which cannot be assimilated with the 
Government? How far are they concerned with the threatening 
discontents with which every government is at times assailed ? 
What is the extent and character of the dangers they portend ? 
And suppose even that government could evade or suppress the 
direct action of these dangers, what is the consequence to the 
individuals in whose restraint such a policy consists? Can men 
so treated be of strong and sound mind? Will they not grow 
puny, discontented, irascible, and weak? What does a govern- 
ment become which thus debilitates its subjects? Such, and so 
serious, are the questions which mere constitutionalism leaves 
unanswered. 

The great Benthamite principle, that the object of govern- 
ment is “ the greatest happiness of the greatest number,” is liable 
to a similar objection. If it be asked, whether that object is the 
greatest happiness of the king, of a section, or of the whole, it 
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answers truly, that it is that of “the greatest number ;”—it 
defines the truth clearly with regard to the special error of the day 
in which the aphorism was born. But let it be asked, in what 
does that happiness consist ? who is to judge of it? how is it to be 
secured? What right have you to interfere with any man’s notion 
of happiness against his will, even when you mean to promote it! 
how do you know in what his happiness consists? what security 
have you that a majority will judge correctly, or even fairly, of 
the happiness of the minority? What is to restrain your power 
of interference with the innermost sources of a man’s life? will 
he suffer you so to interfere? or will he not surely rebel on behalf 
of his own manhood, although you be a majority by universal 
suffrage? Let these questions be propounded, and we are still 
without an answer. 

Political economy has been so mistaken and misapplied by 
some, ag $0 be supposed capable of affording a complete and sufh- 
cient political canon. Let law and society be so ordered, that men 
obtain plenty of “ bread, beef, and beer,” of cottons and silks, of 
buildings and roads, of money and credit, and it seemsto be imagined 
that everything is done. So, indeed, it would be, if these material 
objects, instead of being some of the mere incentives to human 
action, were the real and substantive gratifications, whose suffi- 
cient quantity would be happiness. Nothing, however, is more 
common than to find men acting with other views than those of 
material gain, whole communities puzzling the mere economist 
with the unanimous absurdity of all their doings. Religion, 
traditional tendencies, lust of power, and a thousand other matters, 
divide the empire of mind with material wealth, even in this 
supereminently money-getting age and country of our own, and 
much more so elsewhere. Of all the questions arising out of 
these, and constituting men’s stirring interests, and evoking their 
strongest and most ungovernable passions, political economy tells 
us nothing; while, in regard of them, government asks, often in 
the utmost alarm, for profoundest counsel. Truly, then, as we 
may affirm, that the doctrines of political economy are true 
within their own range, and for their own purpose, it is quite a 
different proposition that they supply the requisite foundation 
for a theory of political power and organization, and we will add, 
it is a very mistaken one. 

If indeed it be said that free-trade, resulting from sound 
political economy, is not only productive of admirable direct 
results, but is a part of a general system, and powerfully aids in 
the attainment of the rest, we cordially agree with the assertion ; 
but then, in such an assertion, this science, taken only at its true 
weight and sense, and not in the false extension of them against 
which our protest is directed, leaves many great and necessary 
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questions to be solved by other means, and the true fabric of 
political science to be built on other foundations. 

It is worthy of note, that these several doctrines have not won 
for themselves that established success which should have fol- 
lowed, if they had been not only true but sufficient. Constitu- 
tionalism recedes rather than advances before the higher neces- 
sity of a practically enduring government of whatever kind. The 
principle of the greatest happiness of the greatest number, which 
most despots have used on the lip (and Nicholas of Russia 
amongst them) as the very basis and justification of their power, is 
still as glibly professed as ever by governments of every kind, and 
probably in some cases not without sincerity; but it tells us 
nothing, and leads to nothing which distinguishes one kind of 
government, or one policy, from another. It has shown itself 
clearly to be indeed a very useful aphorism, but no practical 
instrument of advance. Europe still sees no escape from war, no 
security from intestine agitation, even after political economy has 
demonstrated its own great truth, and shown the vast folly of dis- 
cord in a commercial sense. The aching void in our received 
systems of political thought, which is thusunmistakably evidenced 
by the inconsistencies and failures that more or less mark every- 
where the fields in which they have operated, has led reflecting 
men to seek for further light. To some of these it has appeared 
that the chief error lies in the character and extent assumed for 
the very nature and functions of government: and their object 
has been to ascertain, not so much what should be the form of 
the government, what the origin of its authority, what the distri- 
bution of its powers, as what is the very object of its existence, 
what the nature and limitation of that object, if it have limits, 
and what the consequences of excess or defect of jurisdiction ? 
To this question, Herbert Spencer in England, Stephen Pearl 
Andrews in America, Bastiat in France, and others in all these 
countries, have addressed themselves, and the doctrines which 
have been issued from these inquiries, we believe will henceforth 
exercise a growing, and eventually a predominant, influence on 
practical politics. But before we enter on this great question, we 
must introduce our readers to the very remarkable book, whose 
title stands at the head of this article. 

The Baron Wilhelm von Humboldt, an elder brother of the 
celebrated naturalist, entered the political service of Prussia in 
1790. Retaining his office but for a twelvemonth, he spent the 
following ten years in literary activity and intercourse, his cor- 
respondents being the men whose names now make Germany 
illustrious ; early in this period the book before us was written ; 
when we have described its contents, it will readily be seen why 
Prussian censorship never suffered it to appear. From 1802 te 
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1818, the author occupied some of the highest posts in the service 
of the Government ; be was six years ambassador at Rome, he 
was Minister of the Interior, he represented his country as pleni 
Seeery at the successive congresses of Prague, Chatillon, and 

ienna. During this active and varied life, spent where he had 
the best of opportunities for observing the nature and effects of 
government, this book seems to have been revised, and parts of it 
rewritten. It never appeared in a complete form while its author 
lived ; since his decease, however, his distinguished brother has 
published it ; and however startling to some may be its doctrines 
it has all the authority due to the long sustained convictions 
of a man of extraordinary capacity, enjoying equally unusua 
opportunities We have warmly to thank Mr. Coulthard fa 
adding to English literature, in so faithful a form, so valuables 
means of extending the range and elevating the character of ou 
political investigation. ; 

The author first states that his inquiry is, whether the solic: 
tude of the State should be confined to the preservation d 
SECURITY, or be extended to POSITIVE WELFARE. He admits 
that opinions and practice go very generally in favour of the 
latter proposition ; yet he decides clearly and fully in favour of 
the former. His investigation starts from the postulate that the 
welfare of men as individuals is the end for which the State 
exists, and not the increase, wealth, or prosperity of the a 
sociation formed by those individual men, other than as the 
association is the mere sum total of the elementary individuals 
He proceeds to assert, that the happiness of man lies not in poe 
session, but in activity, for it is activity and not possession whic 
strengthens and elevates the faculties. It follows from this tha 
men require a sphere in which they can freely choose where ant 
how to exercise their faculties ; and moreover, that a vast variet] 
of situations should exist, so that each man may find a spher 
suited to the specialities of his own individual case. But govert- 
ment implies authoritative direction, and leads to uniformity 4 
situations. Authoritative direction suppresses the delightsom? 
action of the faculties which is necessary to the growth of the 
individual man ; uniformity of situation, the necessary conse 
quence of control from a centre, deprives the individual man of 
the choice of situation and circumstances for the exercise of his 
faculties which would otherwise naturally exist, and want of 4 
harmonious situation enfeebles the faculties themselves. The sup- 
pression of the spontaneous action of the individual is followed 
by the decline of active energy and the deterioration of the 
moral character. Reliance on the care and provision of the 
State is substituted for the vigour of personal imterest and re 
solution, while essential right and wrong are confounded with 
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mere external obedience to the accidental law. To think and 
cater for men may make them easy and quiet, the great object 
of despotic governments, but it is not to make them substantially 
happy. Men so treated are helpless: they are overwhelmed 
when inevitable emergencies happen ; they do not rise under 
the pressure which should stimulate and strengthen them ; they 
are dwarfed in spirit ; they accomplish nothing great. Govern- 
ments at best can look only to what is profitable ; but the true 
nature of man requires abundant exercise about that which is 
great and good, independent of results, and which cannot be re- 
gulated, or even defined, by rules and forms, the necessary 
implements of government. Governments can contemplate only 
external issues, but the true life of man is concerned only with 
the spirit and manner with which a thing is done ; the issues, in 
this view, are of inferior moment. Government can only impose 
commands ; but morality commonly grows feeble where its office 
is superseded by authority. Government can only act by general 
rules, framed according to the average condition of the mass ; 
but the true life of the individual requires guidance according to 
the infinite fluctuations of circumstances, and government injures 
the individual whenever it hinders the corresponding adaptation. 
Government can only order its business in relation to the truths 
already discovered, and interests already established ; but where 
true manhood is active, new truth is constantly appearing, and 
hew interests are ever being created, the office of which is to 
discipline and exalt still further the manhood out of which they 
have sprung ; but government, always and necessarily unprepared 
for them, inevitably embarrasses their operation, and greatly 
damages their effect. Finally—these interferences of govern- 
ment, once begun, always go on with ever increasing necessity, 
The first of them creates relations and interests which could not 
be foreseen; these require new interferences, which in turn 
create new complications, until at length law becomes a mystery 
instead of a guide, and the spurious business of the State can be 
managed only by a vast class artificially raised up, and separated 
in feeling, views, and interests from the people who have only to 
obey them. 


“In the kind of policy we are supposing, then, men are neglected 
for things, and powers for results. A political community, organized 
and governed according to this system, resembles rather an accumu- 
lated mass of living and lifeless instruments of action and enjoyment, 
than a multitude of acting and enjoying powers. In disregarding the 
spontaneity of acting beings, they seem to confine their view to the 
attainment of happiness and enjoyment alone. But although the cal- 
culation would be just, inasmuch as the sensation of him who expe- 
nences them is the best index of happiness and enjoyment, it would 
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still be very far below the dignity of human nature. For how could 
we account for it otherwise, that this very system, which aims at 
tranquillity, should yet, as if apprehensive of the contrary, willingly 
resign the highest human enjoyment. Joy is greatest in those mo- 
ments in which man is sensible of having attained the highest reach 
of his faculties, and is most deeply conscious of the entirety of his 
nature.” —p. 41. 
* 


* # * * * * 


“T could here present an agreeable contrast of a people in the 
enjoyment of absolute, unfettered freedom, and of the richest diversity 
of individual and external relations ; I could exhibit how, even in sucha 
condition, fairer and loftier and more wonderful forms of diversity and 
originality must still be revealed, than any even in that antiquity 
which so unspeakably fascinates, despite the harsher features which 
must still characterize the individuality of a ruder civilization: a con- 
dition in which force would still keep pace with refinement, and even 
with the rich resources of revealed character, and in which, from the 
endlessly ramified inter-connexion between all nations and quarters of 
the globe, the very elements themselves would seem more numerous; 
I could then proceed to show that new force would bloom out and 
ripen into fruition, when every existing thing was organizing itself by 
its own unhindered agency ; when ever surrounded, as it would be, by 
the most exquisite forms, it transformed these present shapes of beauty 
into its own internal being with that unhampered spontaneity which is 
the cherished growth of freedom. I could point out with what deli- 
cacy and refinement the inner life of man would unfold its strength and 
beauty ; how it would become the high ultimate object of his solici- 
tude, and how everything physical and external would be transfused 
into the inner moral and intellectual being, and the bond which con- 
nects the two natures together would gain lasting strength when 
nothing intervened to disturb the reaction of all human pursuits upon 
the mind and character; how no single agent would be sacrificed to 
the interest of another; but while each held fast the measure of power 
bestowed upon him, he would for that very reason be inspired with a 
still lovelier eagerness to give it a direction conducive to the benetit of 
the others ; how, when everyone was progressing in his individuality, 
more varied and exquisite modifications of the beautiful human cha 
racter would spring up, and onesidedness would become more rare, as 
it is the result of feebleness and insufficiency, and as each, when 
nothing else would avail to make the other assimilate himself to him, 
would be more effectually constrained to modify his own being by the 
still continuing necessity of union with others; how, in such a people, 
no single energy or hand would be lost to the task of ennobling and 
enhancing human existence ; and lastly, how, through this focal con- 
centration of energies, the views of all would be directed to this last 
end alone, and would be turned aside from every other object that was 
false or less worthy of humanity. I might then conclude, by showing 
how the beneficial consequences of such a constitution, diffused 
throughout the people of any nation whatever, would even remove 
an infinite share of the frightfulness of that human misery which is 
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never wholly eradicable, of the destructive devastations of nature, of 
the fell ravages of hostile animosity, and of the wanton luxuriousness 
of excessive indulgence in pleasure. But I content myself with having 
limned out the more prominent features of the contrasting picture in 
a general outline; it is enough for me to throw out a few suggestive 
ideas for riper judgments to sift and examine. 

“If we come now to the ultimate result of the whole argument we 
have been endeavouring to develope, the first principle we eliminate 
will be, that the State as to abstain from all solicitude for the positive 
welfare of the citizens, and not Spree a step further than is necessary 
for their mutual security and protection against foreign enemies ; 
with no other olject should it impose restrictions on freedom.”’— 
pp. 43, 44. 

We do not stay to ask how much of this glowing anticipation 
has been realized or plainly promised in the progress of England 
and America since it was written; and we barely say that the 
author has given us far sterner material for the basis of his 
arguments than some may deem this enthusiastic summary itself 
to be. Nor does he fail to defend his system against encroach- 
ments which might impair, or objections which might invalidate 
its principle. He deems it impossible’ to associate effectually 
and harmlessly the encouragement of taste and science, in the 
same hands which wield the imperative and irresistible powers 
of the State: he objects to State interference with industry, 
because it prevents action, which is necessary to happiness, but 
which affords happiness only while action is spontaneous: he 
sees evil in governmental arrangements for objects which might 
be accomplished by spontaneous national association, if only the 
habit of association were not starved out by universal govern- 
mental action : against poor laws he urges their degradation, and 
exclusion of true and wholesome charity; and he only admits 
government action beyond the limits of his principle, for the 
present, and in part, and that on the ground that changes 
towards the pure and accurate application to practice of theoretic 
truth in public affairs, must always be slow and cautious enough 
to be effected through the convictions of the people themselves. 
Asserting the absolute necessity of the State effectually to pro- 
vide by direct means for the security of the citizens, he maintains 
that it is neither justifiable nor practicable to promote that end 
circuitously by moral means, whether of education or religion: 
for that could only be done by sacrificing to the inevitable uni- 
formity of State-teaching that very individuality of the man, 
which it is the first duty of the State to protect ; moreover, as to 
religion, the influence of faith on morals lies far less in the 
dogma, which is all the State can prescribe, than in the manner 
in which the man receives and employs it, with which the State 
either cannot or ought not to intermeddle ; and, further, it is 
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quite possible to have a morality, sufficient for all the legitimate 
— of the State, which is not dependent on any particular 
ogma whatsoever. 

0 various questions arising from the application of this prin- 
ciple to police, to criminal law, to civil law, and to the exceptional 
condition of lunatics, minors, and women, the author addresses 
his attention in a manner worthy both of his great theme and of 
himself. We regret the less our not being able to follow him 
further in detail from a conviction that none who are willing to 
understand this question, which lies so clearly at the foundation 
of all political science, can omit to consult for themselves this 
very remarkable book.* 





* As illustrative of the author’s foresight of the questions which would 
inevitably arise and demand discussion, we may quote his remarks concerning 
marriage :-— 

“ Matrimony, or as it may, perhaps, better be defined, the union of persons 
of both sexes based on the very difference of sex, may be regarded in as many 
different aspects as the conceptions taken of that difference, and as the inclina- 
tions of the heart, and the objects which they present to the reason, assume 
different forms; and such a union will manifest in every man his whole moral 
character, and especially the force and peculiarity of his whole powers of sen- 
sation. Whether a man is more disposed to the pursuit of external objects, 
or to the exercise of the inner faculties of his being; whether reason or feeling 
is the most active principle in his nature ; whether he is led to embrace things 
eagerly, and quickly abandon them, or engages slowly but continues faithfully; 
whether he is capable of nape a intimacy, or only loosely attaches himeol 
whether he preserves in the closest union more or less self-dependence ; and 
an infinite number of other considerations, modify, in a thousand ways, his rela- 
tions in married life. Whatever form they assume, however, the effects upon 
ltis life and happiness are unmistakable, and upon the success or failure of the 
attempt to find or form a reality in unison with the internal harmony of his 
nature, depends the loftier consummation or relaxation of his being. This 
influence manifests itself most forcibly in those men, so peculiarly interesting 
in their character and actions, who form their perceptions with the greatest 
ease and delicacy, and retain them most deeply and fastingly. Generally speaking, 
the female sex may be more justly reckoned in this class than the male, and it 
is for this reason that the female character is more intimately dependent on the 
nature of the family relations in a nation.” . . . . “ While man strives earnestly 
to remove the external barriers which oppose his development, woman’s carefi 
hand prescribes that inner restraint, within whose limits alone the fulness of 

wer can refine itself to perfect issues; and she defines the circle with more 

elicate precision, in that her every sense is more faithful to her simple behests, 

spares her that laborious subtilizing which so often tends to enmesh and 
checure the truth, and enables her to see more clearly through the intricate 
confusion of human relations, and fathom at once the innermost springs of 
human being. 

“Tf it were not superfluous, history would afford sufficient confirmation of 
the truth we would establish, and exhibit unmistakably the close and invariable 
connexion that exists between national morality and respect for the female sex. 
The manifest inference we would derive, however, from these considerations on 
the institution of matrimony is this: that the effects which it produces are a8 
various as the characters of the persons concerned, and that, as a union 80 
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Before, however, we pass from the book itself to further specu- 
ions, we must indulge in a remark suggested by its a. 
sion. Written during the early fervours of the first French Revo- 


ution, what would have been the course of European history had 
ts principles been understood and adopted, and the energies of 
men been employed on the limitation and direction of the 
activities of the government, rather than on the comparatively 


arren question of its form and distribution? Is it too much to 
believe that the conflicts which engulfed Europe would have 
en avoided, and that real advances in social progress would 
ave been made far beyond any yet achieved or commonly 


hoped for ? 


A doctrine so important in its avowed objects, so inviting from 





osely allied with the very nature of the respective individuals, it must be 
attended with the most hurtful consequences when the State attempts to regu- 

e it by law, or, through the force of its institutions, to make it repose on 
anything save simple inclination. When we remember, moreover, that the 
State can only contemplate the final results in such regulations—as, for instance, 
population, early training, &¢.—we shall be still more ready to admit the 
ustice of this conclusion. It may reasonably be argued, that a solicitude for 
such objects conducts to the same results as the highest solicitude for the most 
beautiful development of the inner man. For, after careful observation, it has 
been found that the uninterrupted union of one man with one woman is most 
conducive to population; and it is likewise undeniable that no other wnion 

rings from true, natural, harmonious love. And further, it may be observed, 
that such love leads to no other or different results than those very relations 
which law and custom tend to establish, such as the procreation of children, 
family training, community of living, participation in the common goods, the 
management of external affairs by the husband, and the care of domestic 
atrangements by the wife; but the radical error of such a policy appears to be, 
that the law commands, whereas such a relation cannot mould itself according 
to external arrangements, but depends wholly on inclination; and wherever 
coercion or guidance comes into collision with inclination, they divert it still 
further from the proper path. Wherefore it appears to me that the State should 
not only loosen the ah in this instance, and leave ampler freedom to the 
citizen, but, if I may apply the principle above stated faow that I am not 
speaking of matrimony in general, but of one of the many injurious conse- 
quences arising from restrictive State institutions, which are in this one espe- 
tially noticeable), that it should entirely withdraw its active solicitude from 
the mstitution of matrimony, and, both generally and in its particular modifica- 
tions, should rather leave it wholly to the free choice of the individuals, and the 
various contracts they may enter into with respect to it. I should not be 
deterred from the adoption of this principle by the fear that all family relations 
~ be disturbed, or their manifestation in general impeded; for although 
such an apprehension might be justified 2» Ape cae we of particular circum- 
stances and localities, it could not fairly be entertained in an inguiry into the 
aature of men and states in. general. For experience frequently convinces us, 
that just where law has imposed no fetters, morality most surely binds; the 
idea of external coercion is one entirely foreign to an institution which, like 
matrimony, reposes only on inclination and an inward sense of duty: and the 
results of such coercive institutions do not at all correspond to the designs in 


which they originate.” 
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its failures, or at least the unsatisfactory success of the systems 
which have preceded it, and so recommended by the ability o 
those who have propounded it, can neither be quietly ignored by 
soi-disamt practical statesman, nor overborne in the hubbub of 
party. True or false, it must be heard; and the occasions for 
hearing it will be as numerous as the ever-recurring rebellions of 
the individual will against the meddlesome ordinations of exces 
sive government. Once suggested, it will often be brought to 
mind, and nothing but clear proof of its being an error will stop 
its march, facilitated as that march will be by wishes conscious 
of their rectitude, but ever hindered by interfering law. To the 
examination, then, of this inevitable question, we purpose to 
contribute an attempt in some respects different from those of 
the writers we have already quoted, though often obtaining 
support from their separate observations, and arriving at the 
same main result. 

First, let us get rid of some fictions, which indeed ought not to 
have lived till this time. Government is not a true and rea 
source of anything: it is an agency combining and directing 
powers which originate elsewhere. It seems absurd, but no les 
needful to repeat, that every penny of taxes which it pays, 
whether to the army, to the judges, to a school, or to a picture 
gallery, it first receives from somebody. Hence arises a ques 
tion: all these receipts being enforced, has the Governments 
right to take a penny from John at Aberdeen to pay for teaching 
William’s son at Brighton? Is any such agency included i 
the objects for which government is appointed? It neitha 
pays for the teaching of William’s son with money which if 
has earned nor with goods which it has created, but with 
either the money or the goods earned or created by some 
body else; and it takes it in the last necessity by force. Wher 
is its warrant ? 

Again ; the terms “the public” and “ nationality” are often» 
used as to express an untruth. The “public,” the “nation,” are 
but aggregates of individuals, and no quality, power, or right, 
resides in the aggregate which does not previously exist in the 
component individuals. We have no national conscience; but 
one by one we are accountable, whether to his own being and 
nature or at a great day of future reckoning, each for his share 
in the malice or barbarity of a war; in the neglect of the poor 
and the ignorant, or in the corrupting excesses of idleness and 
pleasure. Our national sins and virtues are the sum total of 
individual sins and virtues, and nothing more. It is perfectly 
true that there are such things as a characteristic “ national’ 
temperament, a “public” opinion, and a “public” will; but they 
are only the accumulated expression of individual temperaments, 
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opinions, and wills. The man exists; the nation is a mere con- 
venient abstraction which affects nothing of the moral position, 
the duties, or the rights of the man. Virtue and vice are indi- 
vidual ; intellectual energy and weakness are individual; the 
capacity for pleasure and pain is individual; susceptibility of 
improvement is individual ;—all the elements of power and all 
the obligations of right are within and upon the individual, and 
must ever remain so, whatever may be the associations into 
which he enters. 

Society is an assembly of individuals, still retaining their 
individuality. Government is an agent of society for the pro- 
duction of effects relating essentially to individuals; not indeed 
to special, selected, or favoured individuals, but to all alike, 
whether as the case of each arises for the action of government, 
or as the general effect is equally partaken of by all. The ulti- 
mate results take effect on the individual, and not the less so 
that the total effect is the sum total of the effects in individual 
cases, 

The question now is this:—Is government the agent-general 
of society, to do whatever may seem good to it in relation to 
every or any individual; or is it a particular delegation for a 
particular object? and if the latter, what is the nature, and what 
are the limitations of that object? Of course we here assume on 
both sides the honesty of the Government: this is not an accusa- 
tion of wickedness, but an’ inquiry into principles. 

The meaning and force of our inquiry may be exhibited to 
advantage by an imaginary case. Suppose a village which had 
several institutions,—a book club, a sick fund, a school society, a 
building society, and a dissenting church, each with its chosen 
officers, besides the ordinary elected public officers of the parish 
constables, beadle, &c.: and suppose further, it so chanced that 
every inhabitant of the village was also a member of all these 
societies. Would it follow from the mere fact that the officers 
of the several societies were chosen by the same persons, that any 
officer might interfere and direct in any society at his pleasure? 
Might the deacons of the church order books for the library, or 
the school committee take on themselves the direction of the 
Works of the building society? Would the visitors of the sick 
Society be entitled to spend the funds of the church, or the 
buildmg committee be authorized to appoint a master to the 
school? Has the constable, because he is authorized on occasion 
to call out the whole physical force of the parish, a right to carry 
his anthority into every society, and order its affairs as he may 
Please? If not, then the extent of the delegation is not in any 
degree determined by the mere fact that it is a delegation from 
all;—it is limited by the object for which the delegation was 
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made. A nation has many objects to accomplish; it may be 
viewed in as many different aspects. In what aspect and for 
what object does it delegate its political government? 

We need scarcely stay to remark, that if delegation by the 
whole does not justify action beyond the object of delegation, 
still less can any supposed rights of a majority do so. Few 
would pretend that a Parliament was justified in taking labour 
for public works without recompense, although it were chosen by 
universal suffrage ; or that ninety-nine men out of a hundred 
who had set out on a journey at their common expense would be 
justified in compelling the remaining one man to carry a double 
load by mere force of their votes as a majority; or that the 
majority of a partnership formed for a canal would have a right 
to devote the capital of the minority in cabinet-making. The 
rights of majorities, which stand on but a narrow foundation at 
best, are strictly limited by other and higher rights. If we can 
ascertain for what a government is appointed, it will be no 
answer that a majority wills that it exceed the object: the 
minority, if it were but of one, would be irresistibly and irrepar- 
ably wronged. 

The delegation which constitutes the political government of 
a nation is distinguished from all other delegations by this,— 
that its determinations are executed by force. It may be that 
force is seldom actually employed; but the submission in every 
case is secured either by the direct apprehension of the force 
eventually available, or by the habit formed on the long esta- 
blished recurrences of such apprehensions. Take away the force 
at the command of the government, and the use and value of 
government is at an end. 

To say the same thing, or nearly so, in other words, Govern 
ment is the immediate action of will upon will, independent of 
the understanding or the affections of the person acted on 
Force, express or implied, present or possible, can alone give 
effect to that action, that is to government. 

To what matters, then, do men universally agree to apply force 
as against the will of other men? We answer, exclusively to the 
defence or assertion of rights.) The answer, however, requires 
both to be explained and qualified. 

We fully adhere to the principle that men have a sense of 
right—a consciousness of rights. It may be that this sense is 
often ill instructed, often confused, often obscure, and not seldom 
self-contradictory ; but so without culture are all the instincts 
and powers of man, and in the clearing away of this confusion 
lies much of the substance of civilization. This sense of right 
becomes brighter, clearer, simpler, more decided and mor 
uniform in its decisions, as men sivas intellectually and morally 


in other respects. Essentially, however, it exists everywhere; 
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and whatever it stamps as rights, according to the degree of its 
intelligence at the time, that and nothing else men universally 
ee may be maintained by force. 

It will be seen that this doctrine of rights, as a foundation of 
political science, is in some sense opposed to the doctrine of 
expediency. We do not say, however, that the assertion of 
rights is inexpedient, or that a calculation of expediencies will 
not often lead to the same conclusion as a sense of right; but it 
is not exactly the same thing to adopt one or the other reason, 
even for the same act ; and, moreover, in many cases, the conclu- 
sions widely differ, either because the sense of right is as yet 
obscure on the point in hand, or (as much more frequently 
happens) the calculus of expediencies is impossible, either from 
defect of data, or from the interminable complexity of the pro- 
cess. Besides, men do not act from calculation. Action comes 
of feeling; and all that calculation can do is to tell us where and 
when we should let go the reins on feeling. Even the principle 
of expediency has to go back to feeling: for every original fact 
on which expediencies are to be calculated lies in human feel- 
ings. The justification of the use of force lies, according to our 
views, simply in the sense of right, and is limited by the indica- 
tions of that sense; according to those of the advocates of expe- 
diency, if we trace their doctrine backward to its elements, it 
lies in an estimate of all possible feelings under all possible 
incitements, the sense of right being only one of them, and not 
even then the greatest. 

Let us, however, distinguish amongst the senses in which we 
use the word “right.” It may be “right” for a man to behave 
civilly to me; but if he fail to do so, it does not follow that I 
have a “right” to beat him into good manners. It may be 
“right” for a man to seek his own improvement in knowledge ; 
it does not follow that I have a “right” to compel him to do so 
(even if I could), or that he has a “right” tocompel me to teach 
him. It may be “right” for me to relieve my neighbour in dis- 
tress; it does not follow that, however distressed, he has a “right” 
to take my goods without my consent. 

Again, it is not everything by which a man is made worse off 
that is a wrong to him; nor have we a right, in consequence, to 
interfere in his favour, by force, that is, by government, however 
we may commiserate him. The septuagenarian village apo- 
thecary may find his means of subsistence seriously encroached 
on by the rivalry of a young gentleman fresh from hospital and 
college. All the laborious years of an inventor may be rendered 
blank and profitless to him by some lucky later thought of an- 
other person. Human life abounds with cases of this class. 

Simple and clear as such distinctions seem, it is chiefly through 
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neglect of them that law-making and government, when con- 
ducted with any tolerable measure of good intention, have become 
an oppressive complication of interferences; and that in less 
advanced countries the power of whatever government may chance 
to exist is exerted here for some things, there for others, until the 
objects of human legislation present, perhaps, the strangest med- 
ley it would be possible to collect. Few works would more startle 
men, or do greater service, than a simple list of them. And yet, 
at the bottom of all, has been a sense of right; only that sense 
has been ill-instructed, ill-exercised, and indistinct. 

On the mass of these confused and inconsistent matters, men 
greatly disagree ; what seems good legislation here, seems folly 
there. Here, a dress, or ceremony, is enforced by law; there, a 
different dress, or different ceremony, or none at all. And so on 
through the whole. But, setting aside the things on which men 
differ as matters of right, there are some, easily characterized, on 
which all agree. These are derived, primarily, from what a man 
is, or from what he has done; and, secondarily, from the volun- 
tariness of the transfer by which he has received anything from 
others. There may be other occasions of right, such as long- 
continued possession without an immediately appearing adverse 
claimant, and some others: but they all origimate in feelings 
closely related to those on which the fundamental rights just 
mentioned depend. It may be denied in one place, and believed 
for a time in another, that some “right” justifies the forcible ex- 
clusion of foreign corn or manufactures; but nobody doubts the 
right of personal security, or of the safety of property. Even 
amongst thieves, the principle obtains; for, however they may 
wage war on the rest of the world, they immediately resent 
amongst themselves the appropriation by one thief of the plunder 
acquired by the exertions of another. Beyond what pertains to 
man as man, labour is instinctively the origin and justification of 
property, and the foundation of right: other rights, valid as they 
may be, are derivative. 

With diversity on every other matter, but unanimity in respect 
of these, and with a growing tendency to retrench all other claims 
from the list of rights as men grow in intellectual power, and a 
contemporaneous tendency with increasing tenacity to hold fast 
by these, we can hardly be wrong in limiting the term “ right,” 
in its political sense, to the claim of security for person and pro- 
perty. For this purpose, men unanimously agree to use force; 
in respect of other objects, there is no such agreement. As far, 
then, as a conclusion can be attained on such a subject, the 
common consent of men establishes government for the use of 
force in the protection of what we are, and rightfully have, and 
for nothing else. 
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The strength of our conclusion lies, for our present purpose, in 
its final words, and a strong presumption in favour of the limita- 
tion they enounce, is desival from a very different observation, 
The evils of any ill-conditioned country, as far as they depend on 
tle Government, are always found to arise from either excess or 
defect’ in its action as judged by this standard—either from want 
of security, or from meddling beyond security—or from both. 
Major Edwardes describesthe fortified villages,and the social rancour 
which came of want of security in Burmoo, In Mesopotamia, the 
same cause keeps in existence the blood-feud ;. in California, it gives 
birth to Lynch law. In every country the progress, if any be made, 
is from Lynch law, for want of better, to common law, which is re- 
gulated Lynch law, and thence to statute law, whichis, or should be, 
the rule of right, more formally expressed than in common law. 
But where any of these donot practically afford security the Govern- 
ment falls short of its duty, and vast evils accumulate; for the 
individual man is not then free to work out ‘the employment of 
his faculties; he is occupied either with provision for hourly 
defence, or with consuming fancies of brooding revenge. On the 
other hand, where the Government goes beyond protection, as for 
instance in France, obstacles beset every path of private action, 
and the individual man is as truly debarred of the true use of 
himself as if there was no government at all—only the hindrance 
operates in a different way. Commonly, the two errors scourge 
the same country side by side: and while the jurist attributes 
the misery of the people to the absence of effective legal security, 
the economist traces it to perpetual interferences with industry, 
Both are right, but neither to the exclusion of the other. 

If this observation be correct, and we believe it fails in no single 
instance, then it may be inferred, that the limitation of the action 
of government, that is, of the application of force, at. the point 
indicated, is truly suited to the nature of men, and is that at 
which enlightened experience will finally arrest that continual 
repression of governmental action which distinctively marks, not- 
withstanding exceptions, the mass of our great modern move- 
ments. 

Again, it is of the nature of force that, as employed against the 
wills of men, the necessity for it increases with its use. He who 
begins with oaths and curses, must go on to blows, and, if he can, 
to slavery. Submission without consent brutalizes the resisting 
forces without destroying them. If the will be overborne, judg- 
ment, intelligence, and imagination forbear to act; for, in most 
men, they act only or chiefly when they expect to operate in 
some way:on the will, Reduced to weakness by restraint, these 
powers cease to counsel or stimulate the will; and the man now 
sinks into the stolid slave, and then, on provocation, flames up 
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into the furious rebel : he never exhibits the sustained activity, 
or magnanimous forbearance of real strength. Even the refined 
and somewhat hidden repression exercised by means of law, has 
an effect of the same kind, varied only in its mode of manifestation. 
Forbid politics, and the public mind runs to seed in music and 
theatricals: repress open discussion, and you immediately have 
intrigue: shut up the channels of exchange, and the powers of 
production decay. Ordinarily, the appearances are those of con- 
tented imbecility, intermingled with a few instances of repining, 
one-sided talent ; but let there come a startling disgust, or a pro- 
vocation beyond the common stagnant level, and the whole com- 
munity foams up at once into fury, which it has neither equa- 
nimity to restrain nor experience to guide. We know of no 
better physical parallel than that of a boiler, whose water slowly 
overcharged with heat while still, flashes into vast volumes of 
irresistible steam at the first slight motion given to it, and spreads 
destruction in every direction, to the amazement of those who 
reckoned upon its unusual quiet. , 

If this be so, then we may easily gather from it a new indica- 
tion of the true limit of governmental action. The use of force 
is itself an evil, and one of the greatest of them ; it can only be 
justified where opposing force, not otherwise to be counteracted, 
would work wrong. It is so foreign to the nature of man, that it 
cannot issue in improvement: it can only guard the arena in 
which improving influences may operate. It is the thorny fence, 
but neither the plongh nor the seed; and it stifles the crop 
wherever it is suffered to usurp the field. 

So harmful, indeed, is the employment of force, that the very 
institution of government is a contrivance for diminishing its 
evils. The right of redress and of revenge is transferred to the 
body, that its exercise may be regulated by a calmness and 
impartiality which he who deems himself a sufferer cannot com- 
mand ; that the irresistible power of the community may ensure 
the effect, and that the interminable series of reciprocal revenges 
which otherwise follows every injury may be arrested at the be- 
ginning. But even with all the precautions of a disciplined and 
scientific judicature, how much of the evil remains! To estimate 
the chances of error, even in the dignified decisions on which it 
acts, let any man acquaint himself fully with an ordinary case of 
litigation, and then observe how little the real facts are brought 
out, or rightly estimated, in court: and yet, here is by far the best 
exhibition of governmental power. What, then, are the chances of 
error in all other departments assumed by governments, where 
party and personal interests and prejudices of every kind have 
full range of the field of debate, with hardly a possibility of effec- 
tual check from independent and competent judges of any ques 
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tion? Surely, to go no further, it is clear enough that irre- 
sistible power, directed with all the risks of human error or dis- 
honesty, ought not to be admitted into human affairs beyond the 
clearest necessity for its use. There is an undoubted and justi- 
fying necessity for its use up to a certain point, but not a step 
beyond it. 

We do not disguise or undervalue the fact, that there are men 
of enlarged and careful thought, and of most undoubted solici- 
tude for the welfare of men, who dissent from this standard and 
limitation of the sphere and duties of the Government. We 
shall not do these the injustice of associating them with those 
who, thinking nothing of these questions, take government as 
they find it, still less of placing them with the active and unscru- 
pulous class, who get possession of a share of the power of the 
Government when they can, for the promotion of their own pur- 
poses, however remote those purposes may be from the objects 
for which the power was entrusted to the Government at all. He 
who would drive a coach and four through substantial justice by 
means of an Act of Parliament, we believe would scruple very 
little at any other act of dishonesty, if there chanced to be no law 
against it. The moral level of some speculators in “ private bills,” 
“railway acts,” &c. &c., is not that which we assign to the candid 
and thoughtful opponents of our present doctrine. We believe 
we shall be much nearer to doing them justice, by taking the 
concluding chapter of Mr. John Stuart Mill’s “Political Eco- 
nomy” as the best exposition of their views, and by occasionally 
referring to it in that sense in our remaining observations. 

Objections seem mainly divisible into two classes ;—first, those 
which conclude, from the course which society and legislation 
have actually taken, that the object of political government is 
here not rightly assigned, and therefore that the limits of that 
object are not correctly inferred ;—and, secondly, those which, 
admitting the ultimate object to be rightly assigned, assert either 
that that object may be promoted by indirect means, and that 
therefore these indirect means lie within the province of govern- 
ment, or at least, whether it be so or not, that there are purposes 
interesting or beneficial to the whole, which may as well be carried 
out by means of the organization already set up by the whole for 
another purpose. Taking these in order, we shall be led to poimt 
out the bearing of the doctrine on some of the cases most likely 
to suggest practical difficulties of application. 

First, then, with respect to any presumption which arises against 
the doctrine from the course which government and legislation 
have actually taken. Very much of the mass of legislation on 
which this presumption is founded, is made to disappear by re- 
membering that the sense of right, like all other faculties and ten- 
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denciesof men, is gradually emerging from obscurity and confusion, 
What it dictated a century ago, we examine again to-day, and 
with the better lights, additional experience, and improved vision, 
we see that much of it was dictated in error. Our sense of right, 
never altogether wanting, although at first little more than rudi- 
mentary, has improved; but its imperfect condition has left 
strong traces of its action on the legislation of all ages and coun- 
tries, which its later and better determinations are effacing, and 
will efface. These traces, now known to have been made in mis- 
take, are not, we think, to be taken as conclusive or even pro- 
bable evidence against our principle. 

There is, however, a large class of cases to which this explana- 
tion does not apply. They wear the-appearance of creations of 
rights ; but they are in fact the consequences of a still further 
limitation of the action of the Government required by practical 
necessities. It is true that the office of government is protection 
against wrong by means of force: but then it is necessary to 
ascertain that a wrong has been done. For if the power of the 
State be employed with much frequency, in support of actual 
injustice, although no such use of its power may be intended, 
the Government itself will fall, or at least its determinations will 
become inoperative, from want of general support. Now, in many 
cases, it is not easy, in some not practicable, to ascertain whethera 
wrong has or has not been done, except a formality is determined, 
the observance or non-observance of which shall supply a test of 
the fact. Hence laws which require contracts to be in writing, 
wills to be witnessed in a certain manner, debts to be claimed 
within a specified period, marriages to be contracted in given 
forms and at given places, &c. &c. In other cases, a natural 
fact, admitting of clear proof, is taken as the probable adjunct of 
the circumstances less capable of proof, out of which a right arises. 
The independence of a child on its parent, depends in truth not 
on its having attained a particular age, but on its powers having 
reached the condition in which its individual responsibility is 
complete. This may take place at different times in different 
persons ; but that it has taken place in any given case is nota 
matter capable of definite proof. The law adopts twenty-one as 
the age at which it usually has happened, and dates the legal 
responsibility accordingly. But the moral obligation on the side 
of either parent or child may have ceased or commenced long 
before, or it may continue long after: the breach of that obliga- 
tion may be a wrong ; but a wrong the State is not able to redress, 
although it would otherwise fall clearly within its limits. Every 
breach of contract is a wrong, although the contract may not have 
been made in the prescribed form: the Government merely says it 
cannot undertake to enforce the contract, except the necessary 
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evidence be supplied by the use of the form. The just bond ofa 
debt may remain long after the legal life of six years assigned to 
it: but the chanceof doing justice amongst disputed claims dimi- 
nishes much with time, and the intervention of the State limits 
itself to the period within which it is likely to do justice. All the 
moral obligations of marriage may be contracted without the in- 
tervention of a ceremony: but the State can enforce only the ob- 
ligations with which it is clearly shown, by overt acts previously 
designated for the purpose, the parties have really charged them- 
selves, And so on. 

No doubt, in time, the performance of the legal act comes to 
be the effective expression of the assent and the definitive 
assumption of the obligation between the parties themselves, 
as well as between them and the State: but it is only by accident 
that it becomes so, and not by the nature of the case. In truth, 
rights are far too varied, and often too incorporeal for the rough 
hand of law to touch them, or the coarse procedures of public 
justice to track them: and hence there is another limitation to 
the powers of government within the great and essential one we 
have already described, viz., that which- excludes such rights as 
force in the hands of government cannot, in the main, effectually 
protect. 

If it be objected, that by so much as government submits to 
this limitation, it fails of its purpose, it may be answered—first, 
that the limitation is inevitable ; the Government only fails to 
do that which it cannot do :—next, that the attempt to govern, 
that is, to employ force, where there is but little chance of jus- 
tice, is to bring about the destruction of government itself, to the 
tuin of all the greater objects it ought to have accomplished,— 
and, lastly, that to effect the establishment of security in the 
main, and for the greater and coarser purposes, is to give room 
and certainty to the growth of that moral strength which is a far 
better protector of our finer rights than any force in the hands of 
governments can be. 

Let it, however, be remarked, that this is a limitation. Go- 
vernment can really create no rights. Rights are the conse- 
quence of the natural relation of the parties concerned: govern- 
ment is a contrivance for the defence of those rights, and nothing 
more, The positive form, however, which enactments of this 
kind take, occasions them often to be regarded as creations of 
tights by mere power of law ; for instance, that a young man is 
made by law a separate and independent personage on his twenty- 
first birth-day ; that the law makes the contract, and originates 
the rights to it when it is put in writing, and so in other cases: 
and it is the confusion which this circumstance occasions which 
makes it seem, at first sight, that the natural history of the ex- 
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isting legislation negatives our principle by evidencing the exist- 
ence of great social necessities which it does not contemplate 
We apprehend, however, that, rightly estimated, the facts strongly 
support our views. 

Let us, then, first cut off all that legislation which is now 
known to be false in principle, including with the rest that great 
section of it which was always manifestly intended for the 
wrongful support of partial and personal interests; and after- 
wards, let us ascertain how much of the remainder is really of the 
nature of necessary restrictions of the action of the Government, 
and practical definitions of natural rights. This done, it is true 
there will still be a large and heterogeneous residuum ; but we 
shall find in it very little to show that any social necessity, other 
than we have supposed, lies at the bottom of a true theory of the 
sphere and duties of government. 

Another class of objections admits that the object of gover- 
ment is rightly defined as above, but asserts tuat that object may 
be promoted by indirect means ; and that, therefore, government 
has a right to employ such means. That is—educated and reli- 
gious men are less likely to be turbulent citizens than ignorant 
and profane men, therefore government may undertake educe 
tion and religion ; well-fed men are less likely to be riotous than 
those who are starving, therefore government may establish poor- 
laws :—and so on. 

We should be inclined for ourselves to bring all such proposals 
to the test of a very simple consideration, and, but for the sake 
of some inquirers, to deem that test sufficient. Suppose no 
government to exist, would A. have a right to compel B. to attend 
his church, or even to contribute to its support? would A 
have a right to take money by force from B. for the education of 
the children of C., or even of his own? would A. have a right 
forcibly to prevent B. from taking down his shop shutters on 
Sunday morning? would A. have a right to take money or goods 
by force from B. for the relief of C., if starving? If A. has no 
such rights, neither have any number of men like him, nor the 
State, which is only an aggregate of such. It is only when that 
convenient, but most fallacious impersonation “society,” or “ the 
public,” is introduced, that a different conclusion can be obtained. 

The question, however, need not rest on this brief answet. 
Wilhelm von Humboldt devotes two admirable chapters to this 
question, and shows that the State cannot insure any such moral 
results, from its undertaking education and religion, as to justify 
its interference. We will offer, in addition, another view of the 
question. Education, religion, charity, industry, science, and all 
such different modes of exercising the intellect and feelings, have 
far higher offices to fulfil for man than that of merely keeping 
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the peace. Undoubtedly, they operate very powerfully in favour 
of peace ; but they have vastly more to do which lies far above 
that. Now, religion is no longer religion when it is associated with 
force; it becomes for the most part only a mixture of ceremony 
and dogma; charity is no longer charity ; and we shall even go 
s0 far as to say, that education and science, for all the higher 
purposes of humanity, are most seriously deteriorated, if not alto- 
gether changed. The spontaneity of origin, the sustaining hope- 
fulness of continued effort, the abstraction from immediate appre- 
hension, the willing flow of true and hallowed feeling which these 
exercises of humanity require for the production of their proper 
effects, are rendered impossible the moment the icy and formal 
hand of a government touches them. As soon as they are com- 
manded, they cease to touch the very motives whose action they 
should strengthen ; as soon as any of their consequences are regu- 
lated by authority, or assured as cold payments, there is an end 
of the discipline of feeling and will which it is their office to 
supply—an end of everything but the bare material result. To 
make of those great things merely a means of accomplishing the 
coarse ends of Government, is to rob humanity of that which is 
given to afford its highest nurture and its most ennobling exer- 
cise, and to leave it proportionately below, that is, very much 
below, the elevation it ought to attain. 

Let us look at these matters one by one. Of religion we need 
say but little. Experience has shown, and is showing strongly, 
that neither Church nor State (using the words in any good 
sense) gain by their alliance; in the countries where humanity 
is most advanced, the old ideas on the subject are, in a great mea- 
sure, given up, and the principle is no longer insisted on by 
England in her colonies or in India; and even at home, it is 
maintained rather by force of traditional associations, and of 
complicated existing interests, than by any intelligent or wide 
spread conviction of its practical value. It remains in strength 
only where freedom has not yet been permitted to bring to the 
surface, by her healthy employment of human faculties, the 
fallacies which lie at bottom of so many social systems. 

_ Probably our poor-laws present to many persons the instance 
i which they would have the greatest difficulty in renouncing 
the principle of government interference. What is to become of 
the poor ? what is to become of the public peace, if starvation is 
left to enrage our lower ranks? Now, we no more affirm that 
poverty will not always exist than we would affirm that sickness 
or accidents, folly or misfortune will cease : but we do say, that, 
in our strong belief, poverty to such an extent, or in such a form, 
as to endanger the peace, is a consequence of the principle of 
interference, and of that alone. Pauperism was the most dreaded 
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scourge of England within the memory of neatly all of us} but 
at that time, our system was one in which industry found per 
petual hindrances, often invincible obstructions. Since that 
erroneous state of things has been amended, how much has pav- 
perism declined! how little do we fear it now! A history of our 
English poor-laws side by side with one of the laws and usages 
which have affécted labour, would exhibit this truth more 
strongly still. In’ every country where extreme and extensive 
poverty exists, there are extensive interferences with individual 
energy, either through the defect of the protection due from 
government, or by the direct acts of the Government. itself 
Diminution of poverty always follows diminution of these inter- 
ferences. When we have eliminated this great artificial source 
of poverty, its remaining natural causes are clearly seen to be 
exceptional circumstances; they strike us by the very fact that 
they are exceptional—sickness, blameless misadventure, unusual 
folly: but no reasonable estimate of these affirms that, of them- 
selves, however severe their effects in individual cases, they 
reduce any considerable part of the population to destitution. 
We use the word poverty in the sense of destitution ; for a mere 
sinking below the conventional comforts of a given state of 
society, is not poverty, in any sense which the present argument 
permits. 

But while interference has thus vastiy augmented poverty, 
the poor-laws have debilitated the principle of charity. - What is 
done under authority, is rarely done from any other motive ; and 
if provision be made for the poor, independently of the sympathy 
of those who can relieve them, that sympathy dies or sickens for 
want of exercise. We have thus become accustomed to a mea- 
sure of charity far below the true power of the existing influences 
fitted to produce it. It may thus be true that our poverty, the 
consequence of interference, had become too ponderous for our 
charity to bear: in this extremity of its own making, the prin- 
ciple, like all other errors, had to meet its own results by a further 
plunge in the wrong direction ; and poor-laws, under the circum- 
stances, had become, no doubt, a necessary device. Leave alone, 
however, labour on one side, and charity on the other, and it is 
extremely improbable that there should ever be more poverty 
_ unconstrained charity can willingly and effectually deal 
with, 

The argument employed by Mr. Mill, p. 540, in favour of 
education of the poorer classes by the State, is that of Dr. Chal- 
mers, in support of an established church; and it is natural 
enough in the hands of any who approached the question ouly 
on its economic side. It is this,—that since they who are to 
receive it, are not likely to wish for it, and are no judges of it, 
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 buifgthe State ought to provide and superintend it for them. To 
reply to this, we need not show, as we might, what extremities 
of interference its principle would justify, if it would rightly bear 
.Mopplication to the use of force. It is enough to say that, 
admitting that education and religious teaching ought to be 
provided by others for those who are not likely to value them 
for themselves, it does not follow that that provision should be 
made by the State. It is enough to witness the extent already 
attained by education and religious organization unconnected 
with the State, to be convinced that other influences exist, which 
in time will show themselves amply sufficient to supply this want, 
and would probably long ago have supplied it, had voluntary 
action on that and other subjects been duly let alone. 

Lest recent facts should be misconceived, let us just say that 
it is not to the Government that the question of general educa- 
tion owes its present advanced standing. The great initiatory 
difficulties, those the mastery of which includes the mastery of 
all which follow, were overcome by the voluntary efforts of con- 
vinced men, long before the Government took, or could 
take it up. ; 

A special objection of much force to the interference of govern- 
ment with education and religion, results from the fact that, while 
government takes its character from that of the people, the 
people, under the training proposed, as far as it might be effectual, 
would take that. of the government. The perpetual circle thus 
established, excludes or greatly diminishes the chances of improve- 
ment; and seriously embarrasses the healthy process by which 
the people first advance, and then carry the spirit of that 
advance into their government as one of their most important 
institutions. 

While, then, the subject has been much obscured, by consider- 
ing it in partial views, and without reference to the effects of 
the whole system of interference, and while the actual state 
of society, perverted to a great extent by interference, renders the 
question difficult to be determined from observed facts alone, 
yet we may safely conclude that there is neither justification for 
taking possession of the machinery of moral improvement 
merely to make it an engine of government, nor a probability of 
any such effect in relation either to morals, or to the single end 
of government, as affords an excuse for so doing; and we may 
further conclude, that indirect means in general are not available 
to government, since they necessarily involve the violation of 
individual rights. 

But may not the machinery set up by the community for 
gona of government, be employed also for other objects? 

€ are quite content to leave to Mr. J. S. Mill the general 
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answer to this question, as far as it is to be answered on thMiti 


principles of oe Nothing better need, or perhaps can, bk 
said, than is advanced by this eminent writer against the pra 
tice (“Political Economy,” book v. chap. xi. section 3 to 6), o 
the grounds that it adds unduly to the power and influence ¢ 
the Government; that it tends to oppression of minorities for the 
sake of the mere interests of majorities ; that what a governmentff; 
does is seldom done well; that the occupation of the ground by 
government renders the simultaneous success of private industry 
in the same line almost impossible; and, as the strongest reason 
of all, that to take out of the hands of the people the great 
occasions for the exercise of patience, courage, activity, intelli- 
gence, and co-operativeness, is to weaken the very qualities on 
which the happiness of the individual, and the welfare of the 
whole depend. For these reasons, Mr. Mill expressly asserts 
that the general practice of governments ought to be to let all 
such things alone ; and he requires that a special case be made 
out, if any exception is to be justified) Such cases, and even 
classes of them, however, he believes to exist, which we wil 
examine anon. Wilhelm von Humboldt, moreover, remarks on 
this subject, and we think with great truth and importance, 
p. 48, that a government cannot possess two personalities at 
once; that its prerogative of making itself obeyed, which is 
necessary to its fundamental purpose, cannot be left behind when 
it undertakes other affairs ; that there is thus imported into those 
affairs, a spirit opposed to their nature, dangerous to equity in 
these transactions, and greatly inimical to their success; “and 
here experience shows us the fatal consequences of combining 
with provisions for security, the attainment of other ultimate 
ends.” 

Probably, some of our readers will fix on the Post Office as 
a prominent instance of the difficulty of dispensing with the 
application of the machinery of government to other purposes 
But the Post Office itself is founded on a violent suppression by 
law of the enterprizes of other persons for the same purpose: and 
it may safely be asserted that we should have had by this time 
a far better Post Office, if the transmission of letters had never 
been in the hands of government at all. The spirit of association, 
for want of which it is alleged such a work could not succeed in 
private hands, shows itself, where unobstructed, in greater matters 
than the Post Office: and private associations here, and in the 
United States, have in their hands successful undertakings 
which exceed in magnitude any in the hands of their govern- 
ments, their military and judicial organizations excepted. 

The case of the Post Office, then, is this ;—first, it is forbidden 
that anybody but the Government should carry letters, and then 
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mit is said, we never could do without the Government Post Office. 
WBut in truth, even this gross begging of the question hardly 
renders the case less than a fair representative of its class. We 
have no right to doubt the competence of a tendency which has 
been so much opposed by governments, as that to commercial 
and industrial association, which has so shown its strength where 
it has been permitted to act. On the other hand, we have no 
right to pervert the machinery of government to other uses, and 
employ its prerogatives, using irresistible force for other than 
the strictest class of its legitimate objects, on the mere presump- 
tion (and not even that duly sustained), that some inconvenience 
might, perhaps, otherwise follow. 

Mr. Mill, however, says there are exceptions to the general 
principle, and those which he defends, are as follows:—1st, where 
the consumer is not a judge of the commodity (under which 
head he places government education, already discussed) ; 2nd, 
where individuals, as lunatics, idiots, and infants, cannot take care 
of themselves—and he extends this case to the lower animals ; 
8rd, where individuals make contracts for future and distant 
times, beyond the reach of present experience; 4th, where large 
associations, already incurring many of the evils of management 
by government, require to be controlled in the interest of weaker 
parties; 5th, where a general wish cannot be carried into effect 
without legal compulsion of a minority which would gain by 
standing out (as in the limitation of the hours of factory labour, 
and in the arrangements presumed to be necessary to successful 
colonization); 6th, where acts done or omitted by private persons 
have important consequences beyond themselves,—as in fulfilling 
or neglecting the duty of relieving the destitute; and 7th, where 
acts, generally beneficial, cannot be made to remunerate those 
who perform them,—such as voyages of discovery. 

It is of the greater importance to examine those exceptions, 
since they are defended bya writer of great and deserved celebrity, 
who asserts most strongly in general, the maxims of government 
which they contravene. If we can show that these exceptions 
are not to be sustained, we are entitled to the full and undimi- 
nished effect of Mr. Mill’s general principles. Let it be first 
remarked, however, that Mr. Mill comes to the question on its 
economic side, and is therefore greatly influenced by economic 
considerations. Now, unless it can be shown that wealth is not 
only a good thing, but so exclusively the good thing as that 
humanity has nothing else to care for, we cannot admit that 
@ question is settled when economics have given their decision. 
It may be perfectly true, that, if certuin things were done, a large 
number of persons, say even a majority, would gain by it; but it 
would not thence follow, without further proof, that the thing 
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ought to be done at all, still less that any ought to be made by 
force to do it, or to participate in the doing of it. 

It may, therefore, be conceded that a great gas company is ex 
orbitant in its charges, without conceding the right of government 
merely on that grownd to interfere, so long as the consumer 
takes gas or not at his pleasure. It may be admitted that s 
limitation of the hours of labour in factories, or a restriction of 
the use of lands in a new colony, would benefit ten thousand 
persons, if only a recalcitrant thousand were compelled to con- 
form ; and yet we need not admit that these ought to be made to 
conform by force. Men can have no greater right to compel 
others to act so as to favour their disposition to get money, than 
so as to gratify for some their convictions of the importance of 
religious observances ; for others their love of pleasure, talking, 
and enjoyment ; or, again, for others their zeal in the cause o 
science. 

But further—the arguments of Mr. Mill assume that there are 
no influences operating in society to effect the salutary objects of 
these exceptions but those which emanate from government, ot 
at least, that all other influences are insufficient. But surely no 
such assumption can be sustained. It is not money-getting 
which influences all men: and even they who devote the greater 

art of their capabilities to it, yield much to other considerations. 

he relief of the destitute and the making of voyages of discovery 
may and do find springs of action quite as potent for all useful 
purposes as any supplied by government, and no doubt would 
find those springs of action grow in strength if their own fieldsof 
exercise were left alone to them. 

These remarks, confined more to generalities than we wish, for 
want of space, will at least suggest the principles on which we 
should reject the greater part of Mr. Mill’s exceptions, and should, 
moreover, reject them in the full confidence that society would 
greatly gain by this strict adherence to the principle which limits 
the province of government to that which can justly be done by 
force. One or two of his exceptions however require special 
notice, for, in our view, they are no exceptions at all, but direct 
consequences of our principle. 

First, as to contracts made for future times, to be executed 
under circumstances none can foresee. The question is here, 
not whether men, if they please, shall make and execute such 
contracts, but whether the state shall interfere to enforce them. 
Now, an engagement to interfere by force under circumstances 
beyond the reach of present experience, is clearly an invalid en 
gagement in the common sense and feeling of men. 

ext, as to lunatics, idiots, and infants; in as far as they 
have rights, it is the duty of the state to protect them. Mr 
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Mill very justly remarks on a kindred subject, page 547—“What 
it would be the duty of a human being, possessed of the requisite 


JBphysical strength, to prevent by force, if attempted in his pre- 


sence, it cannot be less incumbent on society generally to repress.” 
We cordially adopt this maxim, adding to it, however, that 
government should. do nothing more. Now, if a child or a luna- 
ic be robbed or cheated, the Government is as much bound to 
interfere as in any other case. If, however, it be a question of 
wealth or advantage, then the case rests on other considerations, 
A person incompetent from imbecility or usage requires a com- 
etent representative ; and that representative being established, 
he relations of the State with the individual stand, as to in- 
erests, just as before, except as to questions between the incom- 
petent and the representative. Whether a representative is re- 
juired at all in any particular case is matter for investigation. 
Ihe selection of the person to be accepted by the state as repre- 
entative depends on the special facts, and the regulations under 
yhich he should not come, within the same considerations as 
imit the application of the power of the Government in many 
ther cases, viz.: those which give precision to acts done, and to 
he evidence relating to them. We thus arrive at the same 
practical results as legitimate consequences of our principle, 
thich Mr. Mill thinks it necessary to justify as exceptions. 
Whatever is required to re-establish the relation of the incom- 
betent with the State, and whatever it would be right for an 
ndividual to do if he could, in defence of the incompetent, if 
here were no government, are things clearly within the powers 
of the Government, and nothing beyond them. Nor need we fear 
hat weakness would suffer so long as we do not hinder the 
prowth of the principles better and stronger than force, which 
weakness finds to inspire in its best defenders. 

One case more may afford a useful illustration of our prin- 
iples. May a man rightly carry a ton of gunpowder through 
he streets of London on a waggon, in open day? If not, may 
not the reasons for which you stop him apply just as well to the 
prevention of other evils (as, for instance, those of ignorance) as 
0 those to be apprehended from the explosion of this gunpow- 
der? There are, however, three or four distinct characteristics 
of the case which clearly bring it within the powers of govern- 
ment, and the want of which as clearly leaves education outside. 
st, An explosion would violate the equal enjoyment of their 
ights by others, and that without the possibility of remedy after 
he fact. 2nd, To take the route through London can be pre- 
vented by force. 3rd, The prohibition affects —— beyond 
he person to whom it is addressed. And 4th, It affects him 


nly in that one act, and restrains his activity in no other respect. 
(Vol. LXIL. No. CXXII.]—New Series, Vol, VI. No. IL. LL 
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The real difficulty of this theory lies not, however, in such cases, 
but in a class where there is a close admixture of right and 
interest : such, for instance, as the paving or draining of a town 
Shall the minority of the inhabitants be compelled to contribute 
to works approved only by the majority? Is it a case in which 
compulsion ought to be used at all ? 

The class of cases in which the applicability of our principle 
seems most liable to objection is, that in which the benefits ac 
quired through labour and cost expended by some, must neces 
sarily be open to the enjoyment of others. if a. town be paved, 
shall all the inhabitants be compelled to contribute to the ex 
pense, the minority included, who may have objected to the 
operation? Shall all shipe be compelled to pay for the support of 
light-houses, whether they will or no? Now, it does not seem suf 
ficient to say, that they ang benefit by that for which they 
pay ; or, for the same reason, I may cure my neighbour’s smoky 
chimney against his will, and then force him to pay the cost; and 
the man who sweeps a crossing would have an undeniable claim 
to his penny from every passenger. | 

Cases of this kind, of which men in general would doubt aj 
all, do not form a very numerous class ; yet, however few, they 
require examination, lest we should overlook in them a possible 
proof of the unsoundness of our principle. They consist chiefly 
or entirely of matters in which it is impossible to restrain the 
advantage to those who have incurred the cost. The lighting of 
the private houses in a town does not come within the case, not 
does drainage more than in part. In most affairs which wearjK 
to some extent a public aspect, it is possible to distribute the 
obligation on individuals who voluntarily assume it—who, fe 
instance, take gas or decline its use. But in other cases suchs 
partition is not possible. Either the thing must go undone, « 
the willing parties alone must pay for it, or the unwilling partie 
must be compelled to pay also. We shall venture to say, thal 
the tendency is reotcatt the second of these alternatives. 


To our ancestors 250 years ago, the —w of providing 1 


ligious instruction and education for the whole community, 
probably appeared much greater than it now seems to us to pave 
all our streets and light all our shores, by means of the conti 
butions of those only who were willing to pay: and yet it is now 


found, that these great objects do not rest on force for their bes fimi 


accomplishment. There are towns where a nightly watch ba 
been maintained for many years by partial voluntary subscriptions 
although the whole town partook of the benefit. He who chur 
lishly refuses his subscription to an hospital which receives hi 
tenantry or workmen, is even now punished, although not by t 


law. As.a.sense of justice and right prevails, it will be less auljages 


less difficult to extend the operation of the principle. 
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After all, in| these cases, force is as much at fault, in respect of 
justice, as is willinghood. The lighting or paving of a town is a 
great benefit to the man who comes into it daily on business 
from the suburbs, but he does not pay; a parish road may be 
used every day by an inhabitant of the next town who never 
pays a farthing for it ; ships which pass our shores without enter- 
ing our ports benefit. from our lighthouses without sharing the 
osts. Moreover, where the law lays the burden, it often lays 
it without proportionality to the. service, and distributes the rate 
by some ile rule which has no relation to it: one man pays 
for more than he receives, and another receives more than he 
pays for. If, then, strict justice would not be done if all were 
left free, neither is justice done now where everything is done by 


It is, in fact, the mixture of an undoubted equity of obligation 
or accepted service, with an equally undoubted right of self-de- 
ermination. as to accepting the service at all, and the impos- 
sibility of separating those who accept from those who reject in 
etail, which raises the difficulty in these cases. But all the con- 
siderations which weigh against the use of force go to favour the 
estricting the interference of authority here; and an under- 
aking which has waited for a sufficiently general concurrence is 
nore likely to operate to public advantage, taking everything 
nto account, than one much more wisely planned, which has 
been imposed on an unwilling people by the powers above them. 

Until, however, we have learned to rely more fully in these 
ases on other influences and less on authority, we may put them 
n the least objectionable form, by remitting them to local 
etermination, and exempting. them entirely from central con- 

ol. We approach to individuality if we cannot reach it. 

These remarks, perhaps, do not entirely remove the difficulty 
irom this class of cases: but for every difficulty which is left on 
them by our principles, there are a hundred spread over the 
thole field of political thought and practice by any other we 
ave had the good fortune to meet with. At the extremes they 
emove every difficulty, in saying what falls within and what 
without the duties of government; nor does their guidance 

ecome in any degree obscure over the greater part of the inter- 
mediate field, It is only where two considerations equally valid 
mingle inextricably in the centre, that we have. not a decisive 
indication for practice : and even there the general tendency is 
lear, although it requires a greater advance than we have yet 

e to realize it. We have also to remember that we are 

estimating the difficulties. of such a.course by means of prepos- 

sessions derived from. the action of a willinghood debilitated by 

es of interference and restraint. We should do much greater 
LL2 
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justice to the subject if we could imagine the scale and compa 
of its action, after it had become strong, through being admitte 
to its legitimate exercise. 


[From a memorandum left with the foregoing article we : 
enabled to see what would have been the subjects of it 
concluding pages, had the author lived to write them. 
memorandum is as follows: “Future Position of Parties i 
relation to the doctrine: 1. Stickfast of Parliament ; 2. Suppl 
of a new principle; 3. Tories; 4. Whigs and meddling Liberals 
5. Peace principles ; 6. Future international relations ; 7. Con 
clusion.” —Editor. } 


Art. VII.—Tue Rise anp Procress or Direromac® 


Hugonis Grotii de Jure Belli et Pacis Libri tres. 
by an abridged Translation. By William Whewell, 


With the Notes of the Author, Barbeyrac, and othenfBlici 


8 vols. 8vo. London: J. W. Parker. 


° Y son has just been appointed to an under-secretaryship ¢ 


legation at the court of Timbuctoo; will you, in con 
sideration of our long-standing friendship, give him a few hin 
upon the nature of his duties, and the studies which will ena 
him to discharge them with credit to himself, and satisfaction 
his employers.” 

Thus wrote one of England’s many anxious fathers to @ 
old schoolfellow of distinction in the “diplomatic line.” Th 
youthful diplomat was invited to breakfast with his Ment 
there and then to imbibe, as he supposed, the words of wisdom 
with his coffee and hot rolls. Nothing, however, was said about 
diplomacy until the table had been cleared, when the veter 
spread sundry maps before the novice, and bade him take hea 
inasmuch as his vocation was much less arduous than he seem# 
to fancy; “ for observe,” he continued, “some of these countr 
are round, and others are square; now the round desire to } 
made square, and the square to become round.” And so begt 
and ended the lecture on the art and mystery of courts a 
cabinets. s 

We believe that this diplomatic neophyte was neither betta, 
nor worse prepared than the majority of English youth f 
his duties in the Foreign Office. We do not say that, on 
in harness, they pull badly together; but we maintain, 
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hey have in very few instances the means of obtaining pre- 

minary discipline and instruction; and we think that this is a 
efect which calls for correction and removal. 

From what quarter, indeed, can such instruction come? Few 
mployments require a more generous supply of information 

an that of which the objects are the laws and intercourse of 
bations with one another. The tools with which a diplomatist, 
m any intelligible or worthy sense of the term, is called to work, 
re the history, the geography, the commerce and jurisprudence, 
he distinctive manners and prejudices of the families of man- 
ind. Without acquaintance with the latter, he will be liable 
0 run counter to their feelings: without a knowledge of the 
ormer, he cannot comprehend the interests and relations of 
reign countries or his own. But this is not the species of 
nowledge obtained ordinarily at our schools or universities. At 
ese time-honoured institutions, indeed, a student may become 
yell versed in the politics or the commerce of the world as it 
pxisted a thousand years ago—with the colonial policy of Rome, 
br the questions at issue between Athens and Macedon. From 
he dead languages a great deal of dead knowledge may be 
licited. But no examiner has ever been hardy enough to place 
pon his tripos-paper such extraneous queries as the date and 
mport of the Peace of Westphalia, or the Pragmatic Sanction, or 
equired an account of the lives and actions of Grandvella, 
Jxenstiern, Sully, or Sir William Temple. Oxford had more 
han once, denounced such studies as tending to revolutionary 
pentiments : and though Cambridge provides by-roads for such 
pursuits, it still withholds frbm them her higher honours and 
ewards. There may be a pleasure in approaching the original 
ountains of history and law; but there is all but a direct pro- 
ibition against tracing the stream downwards, and leading the 
student by the waters that ripple beside his own generation. 

We are not denying the worth of ancient literature. We agree 
@ith Fuller, that the man wholly unacquainted with it, and look- 
ng on the present world only, is like a fair gentleman with a crick 
n his neck; but we protest against such devotion to it as 
ur great educational Institutions enforce, to the exclusion 
of the more important and instructive records of modern annals. 
Ve contend, that the old and the new are compatible with 
each other, without risk of confusion or superficial acquirement. 
England has produced in past times a school of diplomatists 
second to none in Europe—a school in which those who directed 
and those who executed our Foreign Policy were qualified for their 
respective departments by a liberal and judicious training—a school 
n which the rewards were not confined to birth, or connexion, or 
political clanship, but wherein there was room and respect for com- 
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moners like Ascham and Milton, no less than for the high-bom 
Stanhopes and Howards. We do not deny the great abilities anf 
experience of many of our living diplomatists ; but we maintain 
that these are individual exceptions, and not the results of any 
large or liberal system of diplomatic education. By the proposed 
innovation of testing fitness for official life by examination, we 
seem to be on the verge of a change for the better; and at such 
a moment it may not be unseasonable to take a brief review 0 
English and Foreign Diplomacy. 

We have selected the name and the best-known work of the 
most universally accomplished scholar of the seventeenth century, 
as examples of the union of profound learning with practicd 
ability in one and the same person. The genius and studies 0 
Hugo Grotius have ranked his name with the first philosophic 
names of his age and country. As a theologian, he defended 
religion with the weapons of reason against superstition on th 
one hand, and scepticism on the other: Rome and Socinvs 
alike met with a formidable antagonist in the Pensionary 
of Rotterdam. Asa lawyer, his Defence of his country agains 
the claims of the Spanish king is only less celebrated tha 
Milton's Defence of the People of England, because the question 
argued by Grotius was less appalling and tragic in its catas- 
trophe than that of the English Commonwealth versus Charle 
Stuart. As a poet and historian, he is not inferior to any of thé 
scholars of Italy or Germany, who composed in the language ¢ 
Virgil and Tacitus. As an archeologist, the writings of Grotius 
are still a text-book for the explorer of Batavian annals. As1 
philosopher, he proclaimed his love of union and toleration 9 
loudly as to enkindle the wrath of the bigots of the dominast 
Calvinistic party, who consigned Grotius to perpetual imprisor 
ment, and condemned his friend and patron, the Pensionary 
Barneveldt, to the scaffold. Lastly, as the ambassador of Swede 
at the French court, he supported for eight years the interests of 
his adopted country with consummate ability and applause. In 
the midst of conflicting and incessant occupations, he found le: 
sure to write a series of works on theology and international law, o 
history and criticism, which attest the depth and variety of his 
knowledge, and still command the reverence of the learned. His 
treatise “‘ De Jure Belli et Pacis,” was at one time the Statesman’ 
Manual; and although the political system which he contemplated 
has long since crumbled away, or entered into new combinations 
his maxims and illustrations retain their original life, and are evel 
now deemed worthy of republication by a sound and accomplishel 
scholar. 

Among many ill-considered and even flippant opinions utteret 
by Coleridge, is one to the following effect :—that the “ sure wa) 
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tomake a foolish ambassador is to bring him up to it. What 
can an Englishman abroad really want, but an honest and bold 
heart, and love for his country and the ten commandments? Your 
art diplomatic is stuff. No truly great man would negotiate upon 
such shallow principles.” 

The author of this oracular sentence had probably in his mind 
a Ranville Ranville, some red-tape veteran to whom the formal 
business which he daily transacted was the very life and soul of 
the matter. But an oracle should not confound shadow with 
substance, or denounce a science because pedants and fools here 
and there find shelter in its outworks. It would be equally just to 
depreciate Story’s or Blackstone’s Commentaries, because the prac- 
tice of the law falls often into the hands of bungling or knavish 
attorneys. ‘The monuments of diplomacy are the great treaties 
which adjust the rights or repress the cupidity of nations. 
That these have sometimes rested upon too narrow a basis, or 
been dictated by the strong to the injury of the feeble, 
or set aside by violence and fraud, are accidents inherent 
to every work of man. ‘That in the mass they have contributed 
to the peace and civilization of mankind -will, we think, be denied 
by no one who has studied the records of diplomacy. 

Diplomacy, indeed, is one of the earliest necessities which arise 
out of the peaceful settlement of a nation. So soon as its parties 
of the Mountain or the Plain, of its Whitehoods or Blackhoods, 
have respectively prevailed or adjusted their feuds by compromise, 
a state has leisure to look abroad and scrutinize the aspect of its 
neighbours. Each state, according to a convenient fiction or a 
bold metaphor, is, with reference to all other states, an individual 
person with definite rights and duties. It has a right to act inde- 
pendent of every other state, in whatsoever concerns the develop- 
ment of its physical energies and the cultivation and expansion 
of its moral and intellectual being. Its duties are the correlatives 
of its rights. What it claims for itself, it is bound in like measure 
to concede to others. Morally, and as a person corporate, it is 
bound to abstain from encroachment upon its neighbours, and 
from obstructing them in their physical, moral, and intellectual 
growth. 

It were well, if it had only rights and duties to claim and fulfil. 
Unfortunately a state has too often passions to gratify—territo- 
rial cupidity, emulation, anger, and revenge. Hence come fight- 
ings among nations, and the miserable train of fraud and intrigue 
which of old degraded and enervated the commonwealths of 
Greece, and more recently have made Italy a by-word for disunion, 
and a prey to the oppressor. 

In defining ‘these rights and duties, and in re-adjusting the 
balance when it has been disturbed by the passions of nations, 
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consists the proper business of diplomacy. In this regard, and 
within these limits, it is the instrument of law and order, pro- 
tecting the feebler states from external oppression, and curbing 
the stronger in their lust of aggrandizement. But this, unhappily, 
is rather the theory than the practice of diplomacy, which 
we must now proceed to consider under its historical aspect, as 
the instrument and exponent of the dislocations and crimes of 
bodies politic. 

The area of diplomatic action may properly be confined to 
Europe. Aggregation of territory and numbers has, in all ages, 
been a characteristic feature of the East: and in the East accord- 
ingly, diplomacy has been rarely employed on any large or 
effective scale. In the East, man acts, thinks, and believes in 
masses. Its social system is colossal, and yet monotonous in its 
structure—a few multitudinous hordes, collected and moved by 
the Nimrods and mighty hunters of men. The wily natives of 
China and Bengal have, indeed, frequently exhibited no mean 
proficiency in the arts of intrigue; but their skill has been rather 
the subtlety of the fox, than the result of any organized process 
of international dealing. It has been elicited by the occasion 
and ceased with it. From the practice of the orientals, neither 
Vattel nor Montesquieu could construct any general code of laws, 
or even extract many pertinent rules for the guidance of the 
diplomatist. 

In Europe, diplomacy was born, cradled, and, to a certain 
extent, matured. The conformation of the borders of the Medi- 
terranean is singularly favourable to the growth and development 
of small and independent communities. The sea itself forms the 
larger divisions, the ribbed and spinal articulation of the moun- 
tains of Southern Europe breaks them up into lesser portions. 
That these independent limbs of civilization were destined to be 
absorbed by Rome, does not affect their original aptitude for 
several growth and expansion. Their great mutations had been 
acted before they passed under the yoke of the universal con- 
queror. But they strutted their hour on the stage long enough 
to fix the stamp of their deeds and thoughts as a possession to 
mankind for ever. 

Egypt and Etruria, although bordering on the Mediterranean, 
and in themselves powerful and permanent states, affected the 
movements of the civilized world too remotely for them to be 
accounted among the nations which have influenced the destinies 
of mankind. Judea, so mighty a lever in its action upon reli- 
gion, was, as regards the interests of trade and war, wholly 
inoperative: and the task of creating and sustaining the civili- 
zation of the Ethnic world devolved upon Carthage, Greece, and 
Rome. In these states we discover the first rudiments of 
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diplomacy acting upon society through the opposite poles of com- 
merce and conquest. The problem which lies at the root of all 
diplomacy presented itself to these rival powers under three 
distinct phases. To the Carthaginian, the acquisiti_n of wealth 
was the be-all and the end-all of his national energy. Never 
has there been a people more intent on gain than the Carthaginian. 
Secure to him the strongest and most commodious havens, the 
Iberian mines, and the freedom of the seas, and the Punic 
nabob cared not for territorial expansion, and was averse 
to the maintenance of large armies. He intrusted to 
mercenary soldiers—often to his own extreme hazard — the 
defence of his colonial possessions, and reluctantly armed him- 
self even when his hearths and altars were assailed. With 
foreign nations he had no dealings, except with an eye to the 
main chance. His colonies were planted on the verge of the sea, 
and hemmed in on every side by barbarians whom he cared 
neither to conciliate nor conquer. His empire was accordingly 
deficient equally in breadth and cohesion, and his diplomatic 
efforts were confined to keeping the Greeks to the south of the 
headland of Eryx, and the Romans from sailing westward of 
the Fair Promontory. 

The character, geographical position, and political abilities of 
the Greeks were well adapted to the cultivation of diplomacy. 
For, as regards the configuration of their land, it was, in its 
cluster of independent states, with their conflicting interests and 
their common perils, a modern Europe in miniature, dreading 
at one epoch the preponderance of Persia, and at another of 
Macedon. And, again, as regards their aptitude for intrigue, 
they were the subtlest of the sons of men—from the days of 
Themistocles, who outwitted the Spartans,-of Lysander, who 
pieced the lion’s hide with the fox’s, to the time when the 
Grecian envoys were ordered to quit Rome before sunset, lest 
they should corrupt by their sophistries the blunter wits of 
Latium. All that the Greeks needed to become diplomatists of 
the first order was a wider field of action. Their negotiations, 
like their wars, were upon too limited a scale. We cannot feel 
any deep interest in the affairs of states no larger than a 
second-rate English county. Cheshire at war with Staffordshire, 
or a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance between the 
Cumberland dalesmen and the Lincolnshire graziers, would 
appear to a New Zealander two thousand years hence scarcely 
worth a corner in his memory. 

Yet that the Greeks, as a nation, had made no inconsiderable 
progress in diplomacy, and even enunciated some of its leading 
axioms and postulates, is evident to any one who has read even 
a translation of Thucydides or Polybius, and will appear a truism 
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to all who have studied ‘the orations and state-papers cited by 
Demosthenes. The prince of orators was himself a first-rate 
negotiator, and one of the most brilliant feats of diplomatic art 
on record was performed by the statesman whose eloquence 
touched every fibre of the Athenian heart. 

He was an exile at Treezene, from whence his mournful gaze 
explored the opposite shores of Attica, where the Macedonian 
had stifled the voice of eloquence and freedom. On-a sudden 
arrived the unexpected tidings that Alexander was dead. The 
moment of deliverance seemed at hand. A profound agitation 
pervaded Greece: the ambassadors of Athens passed through its 
cities: Demosthenes, without awaiting « decree of the people 
for his recal, joined himself to their number, and, by his 
impassioned eloquence, regained for his country many of its 
former allies. It was, indeed, a momentary gleam of sunlight, 
speedily swallowed up in darkness: but the effort was not the 
less glorious because its success was brief. The Athenian 
diplomatist had at his command few or none of the means which 
modern statesmen can employ. There was no cabinet to support 
him ; no treasury to draw upon; no armies t6 summon to his 
aid. His only instrument was the moral force of his eloquence: 
his only commission the purity of his own character. With 
these means alone—weak motives one would imagine in a corrupt 
age, if compared with the grosser incentives of place, presents, 
and promises—Demosthenes thrice formed a federal alliance of 
the Greek commonwealth against the gold and arms of the 
Macedonian. 

We know very little of the diplomatic policy of the Roman Com- 
monwealth. In general, it was of a very simple and peremptory 
character; and, when the interests of the state required fraud, 
fraudulent in the extreme. As regarded their dealings with 
enemies and allies, indeed, the Romans were a nation of Rob 
Roys, and 

“*——- acted on the good old plan, 


That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


Their standard of political ethies was a very low one. They 
stigmatized the punic faith of their great rival, but their own 
practice was at least equally disingenuous, and often exceed- 
ingly coarse and brutal. The Romans, indeed, rarely adhered to 
any compact which they could violate with security or advantage 
to themselves. If a treaty had been concluded by their accredited 
envoys, and even ratified by the most solemn oaths and ceremo- 
nies, it was often disavowed by the home-government on the most 
paltry pretexts, or on no pretext at all. With lip-professions of 
reverenee for the gods, with punctilious regard for the forms of 
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international law, they were the most irreligious and the most 
knavish people of antiquity. On many occasions, indeed, they 
did not even stoop to chicanery: they put a bold face on the 
matter, and said resolutely to their opponents, “ Ridet iste angulus” 
—that city and its domain suits us -well—and ‘that domain and 
that city accordingly we will have. They were at once the 
Turpins and the Dodsons and Foggs of the political world: they 
would have run a road through Naboth’s vineyard without any 
preliminary trouble in suborning false witnesses against the 
owner. 

Under the Roman empire the functions of the diplomatist 
were nearly in abeyance. The Cesar was so formidable a per- 
sonage, so securely intrenched and sequestered within his circle 
of subject provinces, and so amply furnished ‘with the means of 
aggression, that to transact business with him, except on bended 
knee, must have appeared, to every earthly potentate but the 
Parthian monarch, as hopeless an act of presumption as to peti- 
tion the capitoline Jupiter against a decree issued by the Chancery 
of the Fates. Where there is no equality between states, there is 
no call or room for negotiating; and for nearly four hundred years 
after the accession of Augustus, Rome was in a position to dictate, 
and only in one or two instances compelled to treat. 

In the fifth century of the Christian era, chaos came again upon 
the face of the civilized world. The tribes who burst the barriers 
and subsided in the provinces of the empire were at once too 
unsettled in their new homes, and too hostile or indifferent to 
one another, to require or comprehend any system of national 
communication, The mines of Spain and the granaries of Africa 
were no longer negotiable for Italy. A priest, in place of Cesar, 
ruled in Rome. The few embassies on record were directed to 
Constantinople, and exhibited little of a diplomatic character. 
To demand a subsidy as the price of abstinence from invasion, or 
to solicit the aid of Greek disvipline and artillery against some 
fiercer barbarians were generally the errands of such embassies. 

The empire of Charlemagne i in the ninth century, the accretion 
of the German empire in the tenth and eleventh, the growth of 
municipalities in the Italian peninsula and the Netherlands, were 
so many movements towards the reconstruction of the European 
body politic. But the Carlovingian dynasty was sustained 
by its founder alone; and, under his ‘feeble and incapable sue- 
cessors, dislimned, and left scarcely a rack behind. On the other 
hand, the German empire was too much encumbered by its own 
feudal divisions, and too much perplexed by the interposition 
of the Popes, to possess in itself either central vigour or energy. 
A nation‘ which the aristocracy was divided against itself, and 
the church acknowledged a double allegiance to a spiritual and 
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a temporal head, was sufficiently engrossed by its own schisms, 
and little formidable to the peace of Europe. The northern 
kingdoms of the continent were still, for the most part, beyond 
the pale of Christendom, while the Iberian peninsula was in the 
hands of the Moors. In the ninth and tenth centuries of our era 
the great diplomatic factors had not been called into existence. 

The theocratic pretensions of the Bishop of Rome were the 
first form of reviving centralization in Europe. Its legates were 
employed in the diplomacy of the church, as well as in the 
superintendence of its more spiritual business. The roots of the 
hierarchy were deeply embedded in every province whither its 
missionaries penetrated. The crusades, by bringing kings into 
nearer contact, drew their subjects into closer relations also, and 
thus directly tended to create the necessity for diplomacy. 
From this era, France, Germany, and England assume a new 
aspect as regarded each other, and entered upon a new course of 
hostility or combination. 

The most permanent result, however, of the movement which 
precipitated Europe upon Asia, was the new vigour imparted by 
it to the maritime and commercial cities of Italy and the Nether- 
lands. The former were the more speedily enriched, the latter 
more effectually strengthened. Pisa, Venice, and Genoa enjoyed 
nearly a monopoly of the trade which was created by the com- 
missariat of the crusading armies, and by the re-opening of the 
Syrian harbours. Ghent, Liége, Antwerp, and Bruges acquired 
territorial extension and municipal privileges in exchange for the 
sums advanced by them to the great proprietaries whom enthu- 
siasm or ambition attracted to the Holy Land. Again, as in the 
youthful prime of Greece and Italy, the strength and activity 
of Europe were seated in its republics, and their feuds and 
jealousies demanded all the vigilance, and produced much of the 
machinery, of diplomacy. 

The close of the fifteenth century is, however, the proper epoch 
of the diplomatic system of Europe upon a grand and uniform 
scale. At that epoch began the series of intrigues and misfor- 
tunes which, like the vials of apocalyptic vision, wrought woe 
and threefold woe for Italy. From that epoch, Guicciardini, 
who witnessed so much of the degradation which he describes, 
says that “the fair peninsula became the focus of fierce wars 
and active intrigues.” The invasion of Italy by Charles VIII, 
in prosecution of the hereditary claims of the house of 
Anjou upon the kingdom of Naples, roused in the German 
electorates and in Spain a dread of the increasing preponderance 
of France, and was the first thread in a tissue of intrigues that 
for three centuries afterwards occupied the ablest diplomatists of 
Europe. 
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We are not, indeed, unmindful of the claims which, previous to 
this period, may be advanced for sovereigns and ministers as 
grand proficients in all the arts of state and intrigue. No 
subsequent era has probably witnessed more acute negotiators or 
more profound dissemblers than the three contemporary kings of 
Spain, France, and England—Ferdinand the Catholic, Louis 
XI., and Henry VII. of England—nor more apt. ministers 
of such potent masters in the art than the agents whom they 
respectively employed. But Louis, Ferdinand, and Henry were 
severally limited in the sphere of their operations by the circum- 
stances of their kingdoms. In France the crown was still 
curbed and controlled by the rival dukedoms of Bretagne and 
Burgundy. Upon Ferdinand and Henry devolved the task of 
binding together the members of their kingdoms, harassed and 
enfeebled by intestine wars. Not until Granada had yielded, and 
the conspiracies of the Yorkists had been finally quelled, could 
either of these monarchs securely attempt to aggrandize them- 
selves at the expense of their neighbours. The equal rights 
and authority of Isabella of Castile, on the one hand, limited the 
power of her husband, while Henry was prevented from taking a 
very active part in continental politics, by the ever imminent peril 
of collision with Scotland, as well as by the necessity of replenish- 
ing his exchequer, exhausted by the wars of the Roses. These 
astute monarchs were nursing fathers of the integral strength 
of their kingdoms, and transmitted to their successors a united 
people, a well-filled treasury, and a martial nobility, renovated by 
a long peace, and eager for the excitements of war. 

We have fixed the epoch at which European diplomacy on an 
extensive scale commenced: we must also mark the close of this 
era of negotiations, in order that we may deal with a definite 
period of events, principles, and actors. The wars which ensued 
upon the first French revolution disturbed the existing balance of 
Europe, and led to an entirely novel order of combinations. Our 
limits will accordingly be, for the present, the space of three 
centuries intervening between Charles VIII.'s invasion of Naples 
and the year 1791, when revolutionized France began to propa- 
gate by the sword the doctrines of armed democracy. 

But this period requires further subdivision, corresponding to 
the several aspects presented by it. We have already mentioned 
the diplomacy of the church, the influence of its legates and coun- 
cils in matters merely secular, the claims of the spiritual head of 
Christendom to dispose of its temporal thrones. The ecclesiastical 
element survived the middle ages, and affected the political move- 
ments of the sixteenth century. We may accordingly designate 
the first of these subdivisions as the politico-religious period, or 
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one in which theological questions and intrigues were mixed up 
with political interests and negotiations. 

It extends from the year 1492, when France invaded Naples, to 
1618, when the Elector Palatine, Frederic V., involved his heredi- 
tary dominions in ruin, and contributed to the aggrandizement of 
his rival, Ferdinand of Austria. France took the lead: at first; 
but, with the accession of Charles V., who inherited. two thrones, 
and acquired a third, Spain obtained the ascendant, and for a time 
apparently menaced Europe with a fifth universal empire. 

The cabinets of Brussels and Madrid were the centres from 
which radiated the lines of diplomatic action, and against which 
were directed the opposing forces of French negotiation. The 
balance between these “mighty opposites” was held unsteadily 
by England, whose capricious sovereign, Henry VIII., obeyed 
even in political affairs, rather his passions than his interests. 
The balance was also, at more than one momentous crisis, disturbed 
by the theological controversies of Germany, where the Reforma- 
tion had introduced a new element into the political atmosphere. 

skilful diplomatist in that age was necessarily also, in some 
degree, an expert theologian: since the affairs of church and state 
had come into collision, and questions of territory and alliance 
were affected intimately by creeds and articles of belief. The in- 
fluence of the Popes was indeed on the wane: it had been strained 
too tight even upon the ecclesiastical princedoms and powers 
themselves, and they began to cast longing eyes upon general coun- 
cils, while secular monarchs, no longer holding the power of the 
keys or the threats of excommunication as very formidable, were 
more inclined to take laymen for their ministers and advisers. 
Protestant divines, indeed, were not yet admitted to councils of 
state, yet they exerted no mean influence upon their deliberations ; 
and thus the ‘religious element gained, on the side of Reform, what 
it had been gradually losing on the side of Romanism. 

The empire of Charles V. was more remarkable for the variety 
than the cohesion of its parts: and his subjects were often opposed 
to each other, both in their national character and their local 
interests. The policy which might have been acceptable to the 
industrious F'lemings, was generally unpalatable in Arragon and 
Castile, while a third element of discord prevailed in the feudal 
and ecclesiastical German electorates. From this cause, however, 
an intelligent and vigilant system of diplomacy was required within 
his dominions, no less than for its diversified relations with 
foreign powers ; and in his reign, and that of his successor, were 
organized the original forms and the distinctive character of 
modern diplomatic transactions. Down to the end of the fifteenth 
century, embassies were special and extraordinary: but from about 
the middle of that period, they became permanent, as each of the 
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more powerful European courtsrequired to be intimately acquainted 
with the interior movements of its allies or rivals. With the per- 
manence of embassies originated a more elaborate system of diplo- 
matic ceremonies, subtle questions of precedence and presentation, 
a household establishment for the envoys themselves, a staff of 
secretaries and servants, official reports, and correspondence in 
cipher—a revived art, indeed, since it had been practised by the 
Cesars of Rome, but now rendered infinitely more subtle and 
secret. In maturing these arts, and in introducing a more refined 
spirit into negotiation, ecclesiastics took a conspicuous part, and 
repeated in secular affairs the lessons which they had imbibed 
and practised in spiritual conclaves. 

We may condemn much of the policy of Charles and his 
ministers, as selfish in aim, and narrow in principle. We must 
deplore their intolerant spirit as regards religion, and their indiffer- 
ence to the industrial arts. But we cannot withhold our applause 
from the great administrative ability both of the sovereign and 
his ministers. The sovereign was no roi fainéant; in his cabi- 
nets at Brussels, Augsburgh, and Madrid, he worked harder than 
any of his secretaries of state, and his_ secretaries of state were 
prematurely bent and grizzled by the weight of their official toils. 
They had no Parliaments to divide their responsibility, no com- 
mittees to. prepare and abridge the materials for their laws and 
protocols. ‘The very secrecy in which all public business was 
enshrouded, rendered the task of the few who transacted it pecu- 
liarly onerous and engrossing. 

The discussions of the sophists are believed to have contributed 
materially to the excellence of Greek prose-composition. When 
every proposition would be closely winnowed and sifted, the 
members and. even the words of a sentence were anxiously 
selected and disposed: and the victory in argument was secured 
by the artful discipline of thought and language. A service not 
wholly dissimilar was rendered by diplomacy to the style of its 
professors. They were adepts indeed in disguising their mean- 
ing when concealment was expedient, but, in all cases where in- 
formation rather than mystery was needed, the diplomatists of the 
Spanish school display equal skill in coming to the point. The 
despatches of Grandvella, Charles V. and Philip's minister in their 
Flemish dominions, are models of the diplomatic style. They 
pretend to no graces of language, they indulge in no digressions, 
but they bear with them the impress of a writer who saw and 
understood the very marrow of the matters in hand. The histo- 
rian Guicciardini was trained in the same school, and brought to 
it the intellectual subtlety for which Italians have in all ages been 
conspicuous. It is curious and instructive to compare the style 
of Guicciardini as an historian with his letters and reports as a 
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negotiator. There is a well-known story of a culprit, who pre- 
ferred being sent to the galleys for life to wading through the in- 
tolerably prolix periods of Guicciardini’s history. He would have 
found no lack of conciseness or perspicuity in that writer, when he 
ceased to be ambitious of ornament, and wished only to be under- 
stood. Thereports, however, of the envoys of the Venetian Republic 
are, beyond all comparison, models of diplomatic writing. They 
are not merely addressed to the business in hand, but contain 
frequently shrewd and ample accounts of the commercial and 
political economy of the countries in which they were written. 
The government of Venice was a strict master, and required of its 
representatives both a punctual fulfilment of their positive func- 
tions, and a vigilant eye for all that was going on around them. 
Hence the physiognomy of the European states can be studied 
nowhere so effectually as in the Venetian “ Relationi.” We seem to 
become their contemporaries, while reading their minute and lively 
narratives of the intrigues and events among which they moved, 
So much skill, indeed, was not attained without a severe prepara- 
tory discipline. The Venetian nobles, exclusive and jealous of 
their privileges as they were, did not conceive that heraldic quar- 
terings conferred diplomatic skill and experience. They did not 
appoint their ambassadors, because they were of noble birth, but 
because they had given previous proof of their knowledge of 
business, They did not affix to their legations the scions of noble 
houses in virtue of their connexions, but selected them in virtue 
of their fitness and sagacity. The government of Venice was 
indeed radically bad, since it excluded every popular element and 
even shut out from the council chamber all but a few families of 
the aristocracy: but the administration of its foreign affairs 
deserves the highest commendation, inasmuch as promotion was 
given to ability alone, and the son of a carpenter in the arsenal, 
if duly qualified, was preferred before one whose father's name 
was inscribed in the Golden Book. 

Diplomatic skill was essential to the very existence of 
Venice, Surrounded by jealous and more powerful states : seldom 
on cordial terms with Rome, often under its ban: envied 
by the maritime cities of Italy, for its superior wealth and its 
navy: in direct collision with the Turks, the most formidable 
military power of Europe: with a narrow and a scattered territory, 
and with motley and often disaffected subjects, the Queen of the 
Adriatic could exist only by balancing the forces and stimulating 
the mutual fears of its neighbours. Its long and generally 
prosperous duration for so many centuries is a proof how 
successfully its diplomatic arts were exerted. It survived a 
series of leagues formed against its existence, the feeblest and 
least coherent of which, had the union of its enemies been 
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well cemented, was sufficient to expunge its name from the 
register of nations. But even the League of Cambray, the 
most potent combination by which the republic was ever assailed, 
fell to pieces before its negotiations, and the skill with which 
it played off against each other the mutual fears of the Pope, 
France, and the Italian republics. The intimate knowledge 
acquired by its resident envvys, and transmitted by them to the 
government at home, of the central springs of movement in 
Europe, was the sword and the shield with which its government 
parried and baffled the powerful rivals who coveted the division 
of its spoils. 

The year 1559, the date of the peace of Chateau-Cambresis, 
was the highest point of Spanish grandeur and strength. It does 
not belong to our present subject to describe the stages of its de- 
cline—the suppression of representative government at home, its 
oppressive and short-sighted colonial policy, or the furious 
bigotry which induced its monarchs, on the one hand, to expel its 
industrial population, the Moriscoes, from the south of the peninsula, 
and, on the other to assail the civil and religious freedom of the Low 
Countries, which even the peremptory Dukes of Burgundy had gene- 
rally respected. Had Philip II. employed the same energies upon 
consolidating and cherishing his wide dominions which he exerted 
throughout his reign in endeavouring to render his subjects bigots 
and slaves, he would have been regarded among the ablest, as he 
was really among the most indefatigable, statesmen of the age. 
He devoted himself unremittingly to the cares of government: his 
days and even his nights were passed in his cabinet. Neither the 
gout which he inherited from his father, nor the epilepsy which at 
times seized him, nor the fasts and penances which he imposed 
on himself in the gloomy Escurial, nor the softer pleasures and 
privacy of his gardens at Aranjuez, were allowed to interrupt long 
or often his administrative labours, His bedchamber was often 
the council-chamber of the empire; his answers to memorials, his 
notes to his ministers and ambassadors, are dated at all hours of 
the day or night. He read despatches while driving on the Prado 
with his queen, and while on his way to his hunting-parties. He 
was equally acquainted with negotiations that affected all Europe, 
and with petitions that concerned the humblest of his subjects. 
His accuracy in business was great; his industry unwearied ; his 
abilities considerable. ‘That in war and diplomacy he was on the 
whole unsuccessful, may be ascribed to the narrow bigotry of his 
religion, and to the political doctrines of right divine which 
descended to him as a heir-loom. 

The course of Spanish aggrandizement was checked by the 
united policy and arms of Elizabeth of England, Henry IV. of 
France, and William of Orange. The latter, who imbibed his 
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lessons in diplomacy from the lips of Charles V., was an api 
proficient in the Spanish school. His remarkable genius for 
political business had been early discovered by that emperor, who 
admitted him when a mere youth to the Council-chamber of 
the Netherlands, and when his most experienced counsellors 
were at a loss, he would often encourage his promising pupil 
to deliver his opinion. The abilities of William for diplomacy 
were not seconded by any remarkable skill as a warrior, or rather, 
like his great descendant, the deliverer of England from the Stuarts, 
fortune rarely favoured him in the field. A calm self-involved man, 
his talents were of the deliberative order, and he possibly lacked the 
prompt decision which is the condition so often of military sue- 
cess. In administration, however, he ranked among the very first 
names in an age eminent for its statesmen; and when Alva was 
informed that the darling leaders of the Netherlanders, Egmont 
and Horn, were in the toils, but that the Prince of Orange had 
escaped, “‘ Then,” he exclaimed, “ we have caught nothing.” The 
name of William the Taciturn—a name bestowed upon him by 
his contemporaries in virtue of his grave and reflective demeanour 
—is indeed not connected with any of the signal treaties that 
have settled the boundaries, arrested the fall, or checked the 
ambition of nations. He is not identified, like De Witt, 
with the fame of a Triple Alliance; nor, like Turgot, with any 
comprehensive financial measures. But his wisdom and ability, 
though exerted in less conspicuous fields, were no less serviceable 
to his country, and, through his country, to the general interests of 
Europe. For the confidence which he inspired in the States of 
Holland, and the endurance which he prescribed, and set the 
example of in his own person, nerved the Dutch in the darkest 
hours of their struggle with Spain, and enabled them, after 
having suffered all things—the annihilation of their wealth, the 
suspension of their trade, pestilence, famine, and the most hideous 
outrages of war—to take the advantage of the turning tide, to 
regain, step by step, all they had sacrificed; to drive back the 
flood of invasion; to erect perdurable barriers against its return; 
and finally to establish, upon secure and solid foundations, the 
freedom of their country. On the day when the independ- 
ence of Holland was recognised by France and England, one of 
the fairest of its jewels fell from the Spanish crown. The grave 
had closed over William the Taciturn, but his work survived him, 
and for nearly two centuries that which had been the least of 
nations became one of the leading members of the European family. 

The War of Independence in Holland was a struggle of vital 
interest both to France and England. Whatever divided the 
forces or curbed the aggressions of Spain—whatever tended 
to dispel the notion, then generally prevalent, that she ws 
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invincible by land and sea, tended also materially to encourage 
her rivals in their resistance. High praise, indeed, cannot be 
awarded to the negotiations or the measures of either the 
English or French courts at this juncture. It was contrary 
to the predilections of Elizabeth to give countenance to subjects 
revolting against their sovereign. It was contrary to the preju- 
dices of the most Christian king to lend aid or favour to a nation 
of heretics. ‘The depression of Dutch commerce was welcome to 
the merchants of England; and not until the Armada threatened 
our own liberties, did we very cordially engage on behalf of our 
Batavian neighbours. France, at all times jealous of the enterprize 
and wealth of the Flemings, was long indisposed to vindicate the 
rights of the Dutch; and France, too, was distracted by intestine 
convulsions, and more occupied with its own factions than by its 
foreign alliances. As soon, however, as the civil wars had sub- 
sided, and a great soldier and politician was, with the acclaim 
of all parties, seated upon the throne, the importance of 
co-operation with Holland as a counterpoise to Spain was 
discerned; and to Henry IV. belongs the merit of rising 
superior to both commercial and theological prejudices, and of 
frankly entering into alliance with the United States. Against 
France, England, and Holland, Spain, already on the decline, 
made but feeble resistance, and the peace of Vervins, concluded 
by the ablest negotiators of Europe, transferred the ascendancy 
in Europe from Madrid to Paris. 

The reign of Henry IV. may be taken as the second great 
epoch in the diplomacy of modern Europe. Its principal 
forms and maxims were revised or matured at this period, and the 
adroit negotiator who occupied the throne was surrounded by a 
host of attendant satellites, who reflected and transmitted his 
brilliance. It was the age of D’Ossat, Jeannin, Villeroi, 
Silleri, Bouillon, and Sully; nor have we exhausted the list 
of able and experienced negotiators. Their despatches, and 
the instructions on which thése despatches were moulded, were 
drawn by men who had studied in the school of great events 
and stirring interests. By the Reformation a new vigour had 
been imparted to the European mind. Learning was no longer 
absorbed by the study of ancient literature alone, but brought 
down from the cloister and the college to the arena of life, then 
and there to plead in the cause of the vital interests at stake. 
The church had lost much of its scholastic and sequestered 
power: the art of printing had burst the chains of the intellect, 
and in order to be a scholar it was no longer needful to 
become a priest. Kings looked to other classes of their subjects 
than ecclesiastics for their ministers; they might not enter 
into the theological speculations of the reformers, but they 
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welcomed and availed themselves of the exemption ‘from 
their former spiritual yoke. The princes of the church, indeed, 
were still ambassadors and ministers of state, but more in 
virtue of their secular than their sacred gifts. They were no 
longer necessarily the vassals of the Pope, and frequently opposed 
the pretensions of the Holy See. In another generation we shall 
find Richelieu leaguing himself with the Protestants of Germany, 
and Mazarin setting up the Gallican church against the Vatican. 
The fountains of the ecclesiastical deep had been broken up, and 
the waters of the hierarchy returned no more upon the face of 
Christendom. ‘The state papers of the French diplomatists of 
this era reflect these liberal influences; they display more compre- 
hensive views of domestic and foreign relations: they abound less 
frequently in the mere sophistries of their art, which are so con- 
spicuous in the Italian and Spanish schools of negotiation. ‘There 
is occasionally a dignified candour in them, combined with a 
refined courtesy and desire of conciliation which we shall vainly 
seek in the despatches of Charles and his ministers. 

In this age—and apparently it was a conception which sprung 
forth at the time in more than one quarter—originated a scheme, 
specious in its aims, and noble in its aspect, but hitherto unrea- 
lized, or when seemingly acted upon perverted and even carica- 
tured. Whether the germ were of English or French origin, is 
uncertain; it goes by the name of Sully’s European Republic, 
though it was also sketched and proposed by our royal Elizabeth 
herself. Our great queen, and her scarcely less great contempo- 
rary, Henry LV., had each of them succeeded to thrones the 
title to which, as regarded their persons, was long and acrimo- 
niously disputed. They had both grown up in the midst of 
revolutions, which they controlled or terminated successfully; 
they had both quelled the pride of Spain, and stayed the reaction 
of Romanism: and had alike found their interest in forming 
alliances with the weaker members of the European system against 
the preponderant house of Austria, Sully conceived, or at least 
drew up the plan of a union of states, the members of which 
should be equal in power, although dissimilar in form, and which 
should submit their mutual controversies to the arbitration of 4 
Senate, standing to Christendom in the relation of the Amphic- 
tyonic Council to ancient Greece. The dagger of Ravaillac and 
the decease of Elizabeth frustrated the execution of this project. 
The Stuart sovereigns of England were more inclined to take part 
with the stronger powers against the weaker—with Romanism 
against the Protestant religion; and France, under Richelieu, 
adopted so much of Henry's scheme as aided her own aggran- 
dizement, and abandoned all that respected the permanent tran- 
quillity of Europe. Some conception of the kind appears in the 
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present century to have been entertained by the projectors of the 
Holy Alliance. But its leading members adopted the letter only 
of Sully’s design, and abandoned its spirit altogether. They 
intrusted the peace of Europe to the great central powers, and 
extinguished or mediatized the feebler. So far as they aimed at 
checking war, they deserve applause; but, inasmuch as they 
defined peace to be the result of organized despotism, they 
merit the execration which greeted them from the first. Sully’s 
project awaits realization ; nor can it be realized until diplomacy 
shall have given back their independence to Hungary and Italy, 
and restored Poland and Bohemia to their place among nations. 

We have described the first period of European diplomacy as 
one in which religious dogmatism was the principal motive power. 
The term theologico-political continues indeed to be appropriate 
until the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, from which epoch a more 
secular spirit was introduced into negotiations. ‘This second 
period may be denominated the military-commercial, and formed 
the intermediate link between the diplomacy of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, when the ecclesiastical spirit was predomi- 
nant, and the treaties of the present century, in which the territo- 
rial and commercial interests of countries are alone considered. 
But inasmuch as the present aspect and combinations of Europe 
have been for the most part caused by the great treaties of the seven- 
teenth century, we may perhaps be allowed to dwell a little longer 
upon the events and controversies which led to the Peace of 
Westphalia. 

The wish for centralization has been a fertile source of crime and 
suffering to mankind. It has been fostered by the pride of 
nations, no less than by the ambition of their rulers. The image 
of one preponderating empire, like that of the Roman Cesars, is 
alike flattering to a people which aspires to be dominant, and to 
sovereigns who covet the august title of supremacy. In fact, from 
the age of Charlemagne to that of Napoleon, the vision of a new 
Western Empire has floated before the eyes of the rulers of France, 
Austria, and Spain, and at certain moments has apparently been 
realized. But with the idea of a united empire, Christendom has 
also been afflicted with the equally grievous and impossible theory 
of a united church: and the error of statesmen has been rendered 
infinitely more calamitous in its operations by its coincidence with 
the passions and ambition of the ecclesiastical order. ‘T'o favour 
or thwart these coincident aspirations has been the business of 
diplomacy, and the cause of protracted and recurring wars. 

In the seventeenth century, Europe was divided into two great 
camps, the Romanist and the Reformed. ‘The cause of perma- 
hence, if not of reaction, was inseparably attached to a church 
Which claimed to have been founded, both as to its doctrines 
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and discipline, by the first preachers of the Gospel; while the 
interests of progress were accidentally identified with those of 
Protestantism. Accidentally, we say: for there is nothing, 
either in the writings of its theologians, or in the policy of its 
statesmen, to warrant the assertion, so often advanced, that 
Protestantism, apart from its own temporary necessities, contem- 
plated the emancipation of the human mind from the idols 
of opinion, or the rescue of the secular interests of men from the 
manifold oppressions which cribbed, cabined, and confined their 
development. With the modern notions of free speech, unshackled 
representation, and unrestricted commerce, Protestantism had no 
more to do than with the laws of the universe. By maintaining the 
right of private judgment—and even this it practically denied—it 
planted indeed the germ of modern progress, but it left the seed 
to take root, or wither away on the rocky or the thorny ground, 
wherever it might chance to have fallen. The thoughts of men 
were indeed too much preoccupied by abstract conceptions in the 
sixteenth century, to have leisure for questions relating to the 
social and commercial improvement of the world. ‘These 
momentous subjects took root silently, sprang up obscurely, 
engrafted themselves unperceived upon society, and finally have 
pierced the dense overgrowth of error which was for so many 
generations regarded as vital and important truth. 

We shall perhaps become more sensible of the theological cha- 
racter of diplomacy in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, if 
we examine severally the causes of controversy in the principal 
Kuropean nations. We have already drawn attention to the 
Reformation as the central point on which war and negotiation 
hinged for more than two centuries after the commencement of 
the great schism in the church. We shall now see that, both 
in their domestic and their foreign relations, certain countries 
thenceforward assume a permanent, others a progressive cha- 
racter, and others an aspect composed of both these elements. In 
the middle of the fifteenth century, the Spanish monarchy, both 
in its Own estimation and in the apprehensions of Europe, was 
the most formidable state of the West, and its only mate and 
rival was the Turk, then supposed to be as impregnable as 
he was aggressive. At this period, Spain, under the adminis- 
tration of Philip IL., acquired the fixed character which, so long 
as it was powerful at all, it retained. The basis of its policy 
was Catholicism and its maintenance. Its ambassadors were 
instructed, in the first instance, to promote the interests of the 
faith, and to regard, in their dealings with foreign courts, the 
interests of the nation as secondary only. By its obstinacy, it 
lost the United Provinces, and with them more material wealth 
than it derived from Mexico and Peru: by its bigotry, it drove 
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from its shores its only industrial population, the Moriscoes, and 
thus forfeited its internal commerce: and by its enthusiasm 
it drew down upon itself the hostility of England, and thus 
destroyed for ever its power and prestige on the high seas. The 
wars and treaties of Spain were all of reactionary tendency, and 
sprung for the most part from its theological hatred of the doc- 
trines of the Reformation. 

In France, the theological element was less pervasive, and its 
diplomacy was accordingly directed to a greater variety of objects. 
The wars that for thirty years desolated its provinces, and shook 
its throne, were partly religious and partly civil, and were termi- 
nated by a theological compromise—the conversion of Henry 
of Bourbon to the faith, or rather to the profession, of his Cathclic 
subjects. The French monarchs, however, had never identified 
themselves so completely with the church as their rivals in Spain. 
The general aspect of the French civil war is indeed that of a war 
of religion ; but the fuel with which it was fed was secular. The 
jealousy of the Bourbons, as princes of the blood, towards the 
powerful families of the nobility, especially the House of Guise, 
was an equal incentive with religious intélerance to the Catholics 
and Huguenots. Fanaticism inflamed, but it did not absolutely 
create, the personal passions of the opposed leaders, and conse- 
quently, at the close of this period, we shall find the diplomacy of 
France addressed indeed to the establishment of a universal 
empire, but on pretexts with which ecclesiastical interests had 
little to do. 

In Germany, after the first spring- tide of the Reformation had 
subsided, there was comparatively a great calm; but it was 
the calm of temporary exhaustion, and pregnant with the seeds 
of more general and destructive convulsions. So long as 
religion was the mainspring of politics, the country which had 
been the cradle of the Reformation could not speedily attain any 
secure repose. From its central position in Kurope—from its 
several affinities, on the one hand, with Protestant Holland, 
and, on the other, with Catholic Spain—from the commu- 
nication of the electorates with the factions of the Gallican 
church—a war breaking out in Germany necessarily became 
a European war. No system of diplomacy, amid so many con- 
flicting claims and factors, could have averted the Thirty Years’ 
war: nor is it any cause of just reproach to the negotiators of 
the time, that they felt and confessed their inability to avert 
the crisis. ‘The seeds of this controversy were sown broadcast 
over the land. ‘They were nurtured by the Jesuits in Austria, 
who found in Ferdinand of Stiria an apt and willing tool: and 
they were rapidly matured by the collisions between the Catholic 
league under Bavaria, and the evangelical union under the Elector 
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Palatine. Our limits, however, preclude us from dwelling longer 
upon this epoch of convulsion: to the history of diplomacy its 
most important feature is the introduction of fresh actors upon the 
political stage. 

Hitherto, the operations of diplomacy had been confined to the 
countries south of the Baltic sea. The kingdoms of the North 
absorbed by their own controversies, had formed a world apart, 
and interfered in foreign politics so far only as regarded 
occasional squabbles with Poland, or commercial treaties with the 
Muscovite. But after the seat of war had been transferred from 
Bavaria to Lower Saxony, and the Catholic party, aided by 
the Jesuits, and the cabinets of Vienna and Madrid, seemed 
on the point of recovering their old ascendancy, the jealousy 
of France combined with the alarm of the German Protestant 
princes, and new alliances were anxiously sought. England, from 
its insular position, would probably have been preferred by the 
German leaders: the valour and conduct of its soldiers were well 
known ; it would afford the needed help, without exacting, as the 
price of its interference, either territorial or commercial sacrifices. 
But England at the time was occupied with its own internal 
troubles—the prelude of its civil war—and from the aid which it 
had given to the Huguenot party, was not upon cordial terms 
with the French government. That government was now in the 
hands of a minister who proposed to tread in the footsteps of the 
great Henry. The union of Frenchmen among themselves was 
his first object: the humiliation of Spain his second. To 
forward the one, he had waged an obstinate and successful war 
with the Huguenots, whose Calvinistic creed inclined them to 
republicanism, and who sought to estabish a divided empire in 
France : to effect the other, he called in the aid of Sweden; and, 
without heeding the inconsistency between his position as an eccle- 
siastic and his policy as a minister, allied himself closely with a 
nation that regarded the creed of Rome as Satan's masterpiece of 
fraud. 

The participation of Sweden in the affairs of central Europe 
was the work of Richelieu, who by the truce of Altmark in 1629, 
reconciled the northern kingdom with -Poland, and closed an 
obstinate and fruitless war of succession. But the great Cardinal 
neither expected nor desired that the ally whom he had evoked as 
a partner only, should become a principal in the contest of 
France with Austria. Neither was the revived ascendancy 
of Protestantism in Germany by any means welcome to the 
French statesmen. The German reformers were nearly allied, 
both in their theological and political sentiments, with the 
Huguenots; and Richelieu’s victory over the latter was by no 
means so complete as to secure the Gallican church and govern- 
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ment against fresh attacks from a party whose Calvinistic views 
in theology were accompanied by republican predilections. It 
was good to have humbled Spain and Austria; but it was not 
expedient to crush them beneath the heel of armed Protestantism. 
Even the death of Gustavus at Liitzen did not check the victories 
of Sweden. ‘The lion of the north had left behind him a nation 
suddenly aroused to a sense of its own strength; an army which 
had vanquished every antagonist ; and,in Bernard of Weimar and 
Gustavus Horn, apt pupils in the art of war. In the eyes of 
Spanish and Austrian statesmen, the empire was for a second 
time menaced by a horde of northern barbarians: in the hopes 
of the Reformers, the judgment on Babylon was on the eve of 
accomplishment, and the nations were awaiting her fall. 

Nor so long as the alliance between France and Sweden was 
cordial, was such a consummation beyond the bounds of proba- 
bility. The strength of Spain in Italy was broken: the treaty of 
Chierasco, in 1631, had re-established French influence in the 
north of the peninsula. In the rear of Austria, France, by the 
treaty at Moncon, in 1626, was advantageously placed in the 
Valteline, while the Swedish armies were within sight of the 
Danube, and within a few days’ march from Vienna. In the space 
of two years they had overrun almost every province of Germany 
from the mouth of the Elbe to the sources of the Inn; and in 
a similar period, if supported by France in the Milanese, they 
might be expected to plant their startdards upon the Castle of 
§t. Angelo. For its own security, a general reconciliation of the 
belligerent powers was expedient for France, almost as much as 
for the Spanish and Austrian monarchies. 

In the sixteenth century, the schisms and heart-burnings of 
the church imperatively demanded a general council. In the 
seventeenth, the theological element in diplomacy was less active: 
but the secular interests of the continent no less distinctly 
clamoured for some comprehensive basis of reconciliation. The 
balance of Europe was disturbed ; the strong had become feeble ; 
the obscure among nations illustrious: France was reaching its 
hands towards the Spanish Netherlands ; Sweden was paramount 
in Livonia and Polish Prussia. The intermediate powers of 
Germany were exhausted by the war: thirty years of fierce attack 
and as fierce reprisals had decimated its population and rendered 
its strongholds ruinous heaps. ' 

The Peace of Westphalia, in 1648, was the first of those great 
treaties which was regarded by nearly every member of the 
European family as a Congress in which all were concerned. 
Hitherto, two or three of the great powers had adjusted their 
feuds, or re-arranged their frontiers, without involving in their 
negotiations their more distant rivals or allies. But on this 
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occasion, the eyes of all Europe were riveted upon the diploma- 
tists, who proposed, discussed, and concluded the articles of 
reconciliation. 

Richelieu and Gustavus, and many of the leading statesmen 
and soldiers of the age, indeed, were dead before the cry for peace 
became audible. The war had lasted during an entire generation 
of mortal life; and the sons or grandsons were called upon to 
quench the flames which their fathers had kindled. The preli- 
minaries of peace were signed by the ambassadors of the leading 
powers at Hamburg, in the winter of 1641: but the war continued 
for four years longer, since each party hoped to secure better 
conditions by protracting it. At length, in 1645, negotiations 
were commenced at Munster, between the emperor and France, 
and at Osnaburgh, between the emperor and Sweden. But the 
two treaties were, by express stipulations. considered as one, and 
denominated by the general title of the Westphalian, 

The complicated relations of so many leading powers were 
represented by envoys from nearly every state in Europe, from 
the Tagus and the Tiber to the Sound and the gulf of Finland. 
Of the French plenipotentiaries, the Counts d’Avaux and De 
Servien were the most conspicuous. Sweden was represented by 
Jean Adler Servius, and a son of its great chancellor Oxenstiern: 
Spain and the Netherlands sent each eight ambassadors with full 
powers; Holland, Portugal, and the German electorates, the 
Duchies of Mantua, Savoy, and Tuscany, the Princes Palatine 
and the Princes ecclesiastical, all contributed their quota to the 
crowd of negotiators, who, with their attendant trains of civil and 
military assistants, gave to the imperial city of Munster the 
aspect of the capital of the world. Its palaces and the quaint 
dwellings of its burghers were too narrow for such an assemblage: 
the houses of all orders were filled with unwonted tenants; stables, 
outhouses, and shops, were converted into lodgings for men who 
thought it beneath them to appear in public without a retinue 
of servants, and who, in their own castles and halls, maintained 
the state and ceremony of princes. For the meaner class of 
servitors, temporary huts of wood or canvas were erected around 
the walls; and the suburbs of Munster presented for many 
months, the lively spectacle of the great fairs of Leipsic or 
Novogorod. 

At the opening of the Congress, all hopes of a peaceful termi- 
nation seemed very remote. ‘There were many contested points 
of ceremony and precedence, and there were no rules as yet by 
which to adjust them: the great powers came with little dispo- 
sition to concede; the inferior states deemed their claims upon 
a par with those of the great powers. The imperial ambas- 
sador, Count Trautmannsdorf, displayed great skill in soften- 
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ing or removing these diplomatic difficulties. The proceedings, 
when once defined, became examples for future Congresses, and 
it will accordingly be worth while briefly to review them. 

At Munster, the terms and propositions of the treaty were, in 
the first instance, laid before accredited umpires. The French 
envoys submitted their demands or suggestions to the Nuncio of 
the Pope and the Venetian ambassadors, who in their turn 
referred them to the plenipotentiaries of the emperor and the 
states. At Osnaburgh, there were no umpires: the communica- 
tions between the contracting parties were direct. The first pro- 
position from Sweden, translated into the Latin tongue, was 
solemnly presented to the imperial representatives, by the hands 
of a secretary and two knights: and copies of this proposition 
were simultaneously forwarded to each electoral deputy, to the 
plenipotentiary of the archbishop of Mayence, on behalf of the 
college of Princes, and to the minister of the towns, on behalf of 
the corporations. The propositions of France, also translated 
into Latin, were after a similar fashion communicated to the 
different envoys, or to particular colleges and committees. The 
Latin language was also usually employed in debate. The 
Catholic and Protestant deputies met in different chambers, and 
communicated the result of their several discussions in writing. 
Oecasionally, indeed, the distinctions of creed were waived, and 
merely temporal matters canvassed by committees of both 
denominations. Europe and its representatives had indeed 
resolved themselves into the semblance of a Diet of the 
Empire. 

Questions of precedence and the formularies of business were, 
however, slight impediments to the progress of negotiation, com- 
pared with the separate interests and secret jealousies of the 
contracting parties. The Congress had, indeed, undertaken no 
less a work than to unravel webs of enmity and intrigue a cen- 
tury old. There was the old quarrel between France and Spain 
to adjust, complicated yet further by the aid which France had 
lent to the House of Braganza in Portugal, and to the insurgents 
in Holland. Again, the French and the Swedes, though equally 
hostile to the Emperor, so long as the war continued, were 
divided between themselves, as soon as the negotiations opened, 
about the recompenses of victory. France opposed the demands 
of Sweden, that the Elector Palatine should be restored, and the 
Protestant religion tolerated even in the hereditary dominions of 
Austria. The Elector of Brandenburg, who had some specious 
claims upon Pomerania, resisted the pretensions of Sweden to 
that province. The Landgrave of Hesse, who was subsidized by 
France, was also indisposed towards Sweden, and jealous of its 
intimate relations with Saxony. ‘The Swedish cabinet, on the 
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other hand, had become uneasy with regard to the new intrigues 
on foot between the courts of Paris and Munich; and their dis- 
pleasure was augmented by Mazarin’s refusal to continue his 
subsidies to their army. Nor was the ill-feeling between these 
allies diminished by the deportment of the Swedish plenipoten- 
tiary, John Oxenstiern, who resembled his father in roughness of 
speech and in dislike of France. A party, indeed, hostile to 
that power had for some time existed in the Senate of Stockholm. 
They argued that, to Sweden and the Protestant interest gene- 
rally France, if unchecked in its demands, would become as 
formidable as Austria had been at the commencement of the war. 
It was bootless, they urged, to pull down one Catholic monarchy 
in order to set up another: that the proper allies of the northern 
kingdom were their co-religionists, whether Lutherans or Cal- 
vinists: and that to support the French king in his demand to 
retain all his conquests from Austria—and he demanded no less 
—would leave the Protestant interest in as precarious a condition 
as when Gustavus landed at Rugen. The United Provinces 
afforded a further element of discord. On commercial grounds 
they were jealous of the progress of the Swedes on the Elbe; 
for territorial reasons they were equally averse to the advances 
of the French in the Netherlands. With the forces of Spain 
they had already grappled successfully, and the destruction of 
the Armada had guaranteed Holland from invasions on their own 
element—the ocean. But France, occupying Flanders, would 
become a much more formidable antagonist ; its harbours were 
contiguous, its army could be reinforced at all seasons, and its 
ambition of empire was no less palpable than the ambition of 
the Spanish court. Holland was, therefore, more inclined to meet 
the advances of its ancient foe than to support the pretensions 
of its recent ally. The Dutch envoys were, moreover, highly 
offended by the arrogant demeanour of the French ministers. 
The latter seemed to have regarded the republican commissioners 
as an inferior order of delegates, and to have reserved their 
courtesy and consideration for the representatives of kings. At 
one time, indeed, the Hollanders withdrew from the Congress 
altogether in high dudgeon ; finding, as they said, their repre- 
sentations unheeded, and themselves the subjects of ill-concealed 
derision. It had suited Mazarin’s purpose, at one period of the 
negotiations, to play off the Dutch ambassadors as a counterpoise 
to the mediation of Rome and Venice; but as soon as his end 
was answered, his real or affected contempt of a nation of shop- 
keepers was no longer disguised. 

As the negotiations proceeded, many of these causes of divi- 
sion were softened, if not entirely removed, by the address of the 
leading managers of them. The prudence of the Roman envoy, 
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Fabio Chigi, and the Venetian, Luigi Contarini, were conspicuous. 
They strictly adhered to their neutrality as mediators. They 
made no propositions—they gave no opinions; but confined 
i themselves to impartially communicating the terms and demands 
which were laid before them. Upon Austria they enforced the 
policy of timely sacrifices as regarded Italy and the Palatinate ; 
nor were they intolerant, at least in words, towards the heretics of 
Germany and the North. To France and Sweden they urged 
the duty of moderation in their demands. Austria, they admitted, 
had merited rebuke ; but it was now humbled, and it was not for the 
general interest of Europe to dismember it. In these dignified 
and rational remonstrances they were ably seconded by Count 
Trautmannsdorf, whose only error at this crisis was too punctual 
obedience to the orders he received from Vienna. ‘To sever the 
alliance between France and Sweden, to foment their common 
jealousies, to revive their theological hatred, was the obvious 
policy of Austria. Trautmannsdorf adroitly availed himself of 
these elements of discord; and by representing the claims of 
France upon Austria as incompatible with the interests of Sweden 
in Germany,—by affecting to favour their demands for the resti- 
tution of the Elector of Bavaria,—by dexterously hinting that 
France, established in the Netherlands, was comparatively near 
to Pomerania, while Austria, expelled from Saxony, was a remote 
antagonist,—by reminding the Swedes that France was a maritime 
power, while an Austrian fleet would never anchor in the Baltic,— 
the imperial envoy so wrought upon Oxenstiern, that the latter 
did not scruple declaring ‘“‘ that Sweden would rather choose to 
have the imperial dignity perpetuated in the House of Austria, 
than to see it pass into the House of Bavaria, while this was so 
closely united with France.” But the Emperor marred this fair 
opening for division by an unlucky despatch, in which he directed 
Trautmannsdorf to pause in concluding a separate treaty with 
Sweden. The Count as unluckily obeyed; and the Trench 
envoys, D’Avaux and Servien, having obtained intelligence of 
this correspondence, advised their government to moderate its 
demands, to content itself with retaining Alsace, Brisac, and 
Philipsburg; to retract its support of the banished Palatine, 
and to soothe the Swedes by affecting to approve of their claims 
upon Pomerania. 

France, indeed, occupied an advantageous position in the 
Congress of Westphalia. She was popular with the Protestants, 
as a kingdom which tolerated their religion, and which had aided 
their brethren, directly or indirectly, in Holland and Germany ; 
she was popular with the Catholics for her successful resistance 
to the doctrines of Calvin and Luther; she partook equally of 
the opposite movements of the age; she belonged to the party of 
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reaction by virtue of her Established Church; she belonged t/ 
the party of progress by virtue of her independence of Rome 
By allowing the Huguenots the free exercise of their religion, sh¢ 
avoided the error of Spain, and retained in her bosom an indus 
trial population; by establishing Catholicism as the national 
creed, she avoided the divisions which distracted and enfeebled 
the German empire. The address of her representatives in the 
Congress seconded her favourable position. The Counts d’Avaux 
and Servien neutralized their opponents at Osnaburgh, and in the 
Senate of Stockholm, by the assurance they gave the Swedish 
ministers that France would accept of no compensation until 
Sweden had obtained her demands. The French delegates coun- 
selled their sovereign to content himself with the county of 
Rousillon and Artois, and a few frontier towns of the Nether- 
lands: they abandoned their claims on Catalonia, and induced 
the Swedes to forsake the cause of the Elector Palatine. France 
obtained, indeed, much less than she demanded; and, it must be 
owned, cajuled Sweden into concessions that were singularly in- 
consistent with her original demands. To the skill and moders- 
tion of the French negotiators must, however, be ascribed the 
general spirit of compromise which distinguishes the Treaty of 
Westphalia. 

The differences between the crowns of France and Spain were 
not so easily adjusted. Portugal and Catalonia were powerful 
obstacles: but the greatest impediment was Mazarin’s disinclins- 
tion to any terms of accommodation which did not include the 
cession of Flanders to France. He imagined that to restore 
Catalonia to Spain, and to desist from aiding Portugal in its 
revolt, would induce Philip to resign the Netherlands. But the 
position of France in Catalonia had always been insecure ; and, 
with the Pyrenees and Gallicia between them, the aid which it 
could afford Portugal was very uncertain. Mazarin was also, in 
some measure, foiled by the reluctance of Holland to co-operate 
heartily with the French. 

Such were a few of the more prominent intrigues that preceded 
or accompanied the negotiations at Osnaburgh and Munster. 
We have omitted the lesser tributaries of this great stream of 
plots and counterplots. Where sc many interests crossed and 
neutralized one another, the alternative was either a resumption 
of hostilities, or a general compromise. A generation of war, il 
which all parties had suffered, and by which some were prostrate 
and powerless, inclined the negotiators, however divided at first, 
to consent to the latter alternative; and, onthe 24th of October, 
1648, the Peace of Westphalia was signed. It settled, indeed, 
neither all the important, nor even all the contested relations of 
the European system. It did not terminate the war between 
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France and Spain, because both parties, the latter especially, 
hoped to be the gainer by its prosecution. Freed from the war 
with the Netherlands, Spain hoped to profit by the troubles of 
the Fronde. But France, through the insurrections of Portugal 
and Catalonia, was the gainer in this struggle ; and the peace of 
the Pyrenees, concluded by Don Luis de Haro and Cardinal 
Mazarin, in 1659, first brought this collision to a close, and 
confirmed for ever the superiority of France. On the other 
hand, the peace of Westphalia effected (Ist), the maintenance of 
the German constitution ; (2nd), the closer connexion of Northern 
and Central Europe; (8rd), the independence of the Netherlands; 
and (4thly), such a re-adjustment of the political balance as main- 
tained its general equilibrium, until the French Revolution for a 
while subverted or suspended the relations of all the European 
“princedoms and powers.” 

The Acta Pacis Westphalice, in the collection of Meyern, fill 
no less than six goodly folios: and these form but an inconsider- 
able portion of the works relating to the subject. We have 
selected it as a great epoch; but our sketch has unavoidably 
been confined to a mere outline of its.events. It will suffice, 
however, to have drawn our readers’ attention to this first great 
crisis in European diplomacy, and to have thus far illustrated 
its course by the light of history. Of our own country, destined, 
in the succeeding generation, to take an important part in con- 
tinental affairs, we have hitherto said nothing. On some future 
occasion we may revert to the subject of English diplomacy. 
From its insular position, and from the revolutions which 
occupied its various classes, feudal, commercial, and political, 
Britain long stood aloof from any very active or important inter- 
position in continental politics. When involved in them, it was 
rather because the Plantagenet kings were Dukes of Normandy, 
Counts in Anjou, and lords in Guienne, than because they were 
English monarchs. But these relations were not so much diplo- 
matic as military and territorial, and affected this island rather 
than Europe generally. We shall consult the reader's convenience 
and the character of the subject, by presenting, as one connected 
whole, the foreign policy and negotiations of Great Britain. The 
stage is ample, the characters are numerous, and the action replete 
with events. Elizabeth, Cromwell, Temple, and Chatham, deserve 
and will repay a sketch appropriated to themselves. 
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. A Gwide to the Palace and Park, by Samuel Phillips. Illus. 
trated by P. H. Delamotte. 1854. 


. A Handbook of the Italian Court, by M. Digby Wyatt ani 
J. B. Waring. 
. 4 — of the Assyrian Court, by A. H. Layard, MP, 
CLL. 
4. A Handbook of the Egyptian Court, by Owen Jones ani 
Samuel Sharpe. 
. A Handbook of the Alhambra Court, by Owen Jones. 
. A Handbook of the Medieval Court, by M. Digby Wyatt and 
J. B. Waring. 
. A Handbook of the Byzantine Court, by M. Digby Wyatt ani 
J. B. Waring. 
8. A Handbook of the Renaissance Court, by M. Digby Wyatt 
and J. B. Waring. 
9. A Handbook of the Greek Court, by George Scharf, Jun. 


10. A Handbook of the Pompeian Court, by George Scharf, Jun. 


11. The Portrait Gallery of the Crystal Palace, by Samuel 
Phillips. 


HE middle of the nineteenth century affords us a test, indis- 
putable and final, of that change in the popular mind,—in 

the intellect and inclinations of the multitude,—which has been a 
matter of speculation and discussion, more and more since the 
Peace. The amusements of the people are the outward manifes- 
tation of their intellectual and moral condition: and the amuse- 
ments of such of the English nation as have been reached by 
recent experiments are so unlike those of any former time, that 
there can be no further question of the change that has come 
over the popular mood. Whether the change be in the direction 
of progress, some may question. We have, on the whole, no 
doubt ; though earnestly desiring to see more justice done to the 
physical part of man in the sports, as well as the education, of our 
countrymen. We shall never be satisfied with the education of 
children of either sex, till the limbs are as thoroughly exercised as 
the faculties, and till the nerves are as carefully strengthened as 
the intellectual perceptions; and, in regard to recreations, none 
can be adequate to men’s wants which do not include the exercise 
of precisely those faculties which are unused in each man’s ordinary 
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labour, and the gratification of those animal spirits, which it is 
the tendency of ordinary labour of every kind to repress. We 
shall never cease to assert the value and need of those old English 
games of physical force and skill, which we have strong hopes of 
seeing Englishmen once more enjoy as in ancient times. We 
shall, as long as we live, cry out for cricket, racing, wrestling, 
swimming, and rowing; and we really expect a revival of such 
wholesome and joyous practices, now that emigration and improve- 
ment in the arts have spread prosperity once more through our 
land, and now that church influence has declined, with the social 
misery and public anxiety which gave it its inordinate force for 
a quarter of a century. For a season, that form of Phariseeism 
made men of a sad countenance, stopped sport, turned men’s 
spirit of association in the direction of missionary and Bible 
societies, prayer-meetings, temperance clubs, and so forth: but 
this could not last. Disruptions are taking place in all manner 
of religious bodies: there are more sects than ever there were ; 
and in each there are parties who exercise their lungs in railing 
accusations against each other. The disgust and wearisomeness 
of this state of things among those to whom religiosity has sup- 
plied the place of another kind of recreation, and the imperative 
demand for excitement, causing the proneness to drunkenness, for 
which the same low churchism is in great measure responsible, 
must, sooner or later, bring on a reaction, and institute a new 
order of stimulating pursuits. The leader of the evangelical 
prayer-meeting can no longer keep the people on their knees 
“from chapel till tea-time,” as we once heard one of them ordain : 
nor can the Puseyite patrician make his cottagers into serfs, by 
bidding them be merry at his expense, and according to his precise 
direction. The people who find out long prayers to be a pretence, 
stay away from church and chapel altogether, to the consternation 
of the census commissioners; and if they, and cottagers under 
high church gentry, betake themselves to active sports again, it 
will be because their nature needs it; and the needs of nature can 
be considered now that the disproportion between people and food 
is disappearing, and prosperity permits our glorious old island to 
be “ merry England” once more. Our militia training is a good 
thing in its way. It will send home many thousands of labourers 
with broader chests, limbs better hung, faculties better strung, and 
fresh ideas in their minds about what a man may do during the 
hours that are his own. From this, and from the working-class 
being better fed, less cowed, and more freed from care, we have 
for some time anticipated an outbreak of sport in our time. An out- 
break of sport! How charmingly it sounds! Happy they who wit- 
ness it! While on the watch for the blessed émeute,—while looking 
abroad over the meadows, and plains, and uplands of old England, 
[Vol. LXII. No, CXXII.]—New Sznizs, Vol, VI. No. IL. NN 
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to see her industrial multitudes come forth to play, we are struck 
by a magic spectacle, which presently draws the eyes of the whole 
civilized world to one hill-top. Lo! there rises on a ridge in the 
richest district of Surrey, a palace of opal,—ruddy in the dawn,— 
blue canopy like the air at midday, and golden at sunset,—1 
palace evoked from nothingness by the spirit of the time, and con 
seerated to the pleasure of the people, This is not a revival of 
the ancient games of Englund; nevertheless, happy are they who 
witness this rising! It ie not Pandemonium,—no exhalation, 
like our jnils and workhouses, from the torture of the damned of 
this world, lighted up by the flare of their penal fires ; itis bright, 
cool, and clear in its very substance and atmosphere, light as 
vision of beauty, strong and durable as the instincts on which 
it is founded, and the wants which, in a form as new as its own, 
it is framed to gratify. 

Happy are those, we say, who have witnessed the rising of the 
People's Palace! It is the token of one phase of the people's 
trouble being past, and of a beneficent change having come over 
their taste and capacity for amusement. [In the infantine days of 
society, its amusements, like those of the nursery, consist in act- 
ing out a conception, while the recreation of a more advanced 
period is in forming new ones. Little children play soldiers, play 
school, play journeys, play funerals, and so on; and infant 
society acts, in precisely the same spirit, miracle plays, masks and 
mummeries of all sorts. That is evidently over with us. The 
decline even of the drama is now an indisputable fact. The oper 
is still favoured ; but it is for the sake of the music, and as a sort 
of condescension of the educated classes, who are supposed to be 
intellectually employed for the rest of the day. The pleasure of 
the multitude in the mimicries and devices, which were the 
delight of the people in the olden time, seems to be completely 
over. ‘There would be no use, even if there were any profit, in 
trying to revive it; for it would provide for its own gratification, 
if it still existed. It is one of the things which could never die 
out, if there were still room and reason for it to live: and that it 
is over and done with is a matter of pure gratulation, if something 
higher is provided in its stead. When the Municipal Reform Bill 
passed, consigning to the antiquarian shelf so many old vestments 
and usages,—the heralds, the dragons, the wooden swordsmen, 
the buffoons, the St. Georges, and other dignitaries of our civic 
processions, the new period had in fact set in, which is signalised 
before our eyes in the uprising of the Crystal Palace. These 
were the last vestiges of the representative age of popular amuse- 
ments. There may have been a little lounging into the theatres 
since,—a spurious sort of encouragement of penny theatres, where 
other than representative amusements are sought : but the mum- 
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ming age,—the infantine period,—of society is fairly past; and 
its last trappings and toys may be regarded as laid up for histo- 
ties! study with the ruffs and wooden swords of our corporation 
“whifflers,” and the awful scaly dragon which used to snap at our 
fingers as we gave our pence, and the armour of St. George, and 
all the oddities of our provincial cities, which were extinguished 
by that growth of a modern time,—the Whig Government of the 
nineteenth century, And now has succeeded the more reasonable, 
bat not less agreenble, period, when men are more inclined to 
obtain new conceptions, than to represent such as they have, 
What books and travel are to young people, the Orystal Palace is 
to the multitude, in the mood of recreation, 

Whether it be not so let any one judge who will watch the 
multitude at the Palace on a shilling day. Much might be 
learned of the popular mind if a few sensible persons would spare 
the time and attention for a score of days, to observe the com- 
parative attractiveness of the different shows, and to overhe.- the 
remarks made by all sorts of people. These last are often very 
painful, and sometimes astonishing and mortifying beyond 
measure ; but it is therefore all the more necessary that we 
should hear them. It is necessary to know for how low an order 
of cultivation this institution avails, as well as to claim its ser- 
vices for the highest. The way to hear what people have to say 
is to sit in any one Court, or among the statues and busts in the 
transept, and note the remarks: and the way to see what is the 
most attractive spectacle to the greatest number is to look down 
from the upper gallery. Thence it may be learned what the con- 
eourse comes for—what the temptations are to so many thousands 
to spend their day in the Palace, and what therefore are the needs 
which this assemblage of objects may meet. 

The largest crowd is always to be found in the Natural History 
department. There children stand, with their thumbs in their 
mouths, staring at the polar bear and the reindeer, or peeping 
into the Greenland hut. The labourer in the smuck frock wan- 
ders with his hands in his pockets, from one group of savages 
to another, evidently wondering whether all those brown fellows 
and yellow termagants are really men and women. The same 
labourer in the Greek Court is a pitiable spectacle. He saunters 
on, swinging his feet in his thick shoes, looking up vacantly at 
the “images,” in which he sees, as yet, no beauty: but when he 
arrives at the elephant in its rage and pain, or where the wounded 
tiger and the hunters are confronting each other, his dull face 
lights up, and he stands for half-an-hour before a single group. 
It has always been thought a fine thing for the towns-people or 
villagers when a menagerie has come their way, with a dozen 
monkeys and half-a-dozen of nobler animals. What a splendid 
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opportunity is this in the comparison—where not only are the 
animals seen in an appropriate environment, but their human neigh- 
bours also, most accurate and strangely life-like. The rustic, 
accustomed to live among the,dull or the genteel, is profoundly 
struck by the passionate countenances of the savages who are at 
war or hunting ; and, truly, some of them are thrilling enough to 
visitors who have read voyages and travels all their lives. There 
are some visitors who seem scarcely awakened enough to observe 
the tropical vegetation. The palms do not surprise them, nor 
the Norfolk Island pines look beautiful in their eyes. They may 
notice some common flower—as the nasturtium that dangles from 
the pendant baskets ; but the tropical shrubberies at the north-end 
excite no particular notice. It is much otherwise with the music. 
The band is an inestimable agency, and perhaps the best rallying 
point for all minds in the whole establishment—the performance 
being so good in quality as to gratify the trained musical ear, 
while sufficiently popular, as to subject, to bewitch the dullest 
listener. It is amusing to sit on the terrace or in a balcony, 
while polka or waltz is playing, and count the babies that are 
being danced over the heads of the crowd below. Long may it 
be before the listeners learn the gentility of abstaining from beat- 
ing time! We enjoy the sight of the wagging heads, the thumping 
sticks, the kicking infants, the proud mothers—the deaf man laugh- 
ing with delight at the concluding crash, and the opera-goers nod- 
ding to each other, as much as to say that the music is very good. 
But there is other music than polkas and waltzes. Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater is now and then performed amidst an eagerness of 
attention which promises great things hereafter. The love of 
music, we must remember, is a part of our nature, as permanent 
as any other, because as original. The same appetite for it that 
was gratified in the middle ages by the music of the Church—by 
the solemn, plaintive, or exulting strains of the choir within the 
church, and by the carol, the drinking song, the minstrelsy, and 
the chorus without, exists in full force now and always. ‘The 
Crystal Palace band ministers to this popular taste in a wy 
which proves a great advance upon all times between the Reforu- 
ation and the present day. The Sacred Harmonic Society is a 
very fine institution, furnishing an innocent and elevating pursuit 
and study to hundreds of families of the tradesman class. It was 
a great thing when musical instruments and trained voices began 
to be heard in the evenings from the back shops in Whitechapel 
and Clerkenwell; and the debt that we owe to Hullah and 
Mainzer for their development of musical ability from the middle 
classes of our people is such as history will acknowledge: but 
scores of thousands of people hear music at the Sydenham Palace 
who are quite out of reach of choral societies and their influences. 
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We have heard a wish expressed that airs well known in our 
streets should be played instead of such music only as the mul- 
titude never heard before: and it was certainly very amusing to 
see the effect in a single instance of a set of quadrilles which in- 
cluded several airs as well known as “ See the Conquering Hero 
comes.” One well-known air,—‘‘God Save the Queen”—is 
received in a way which shows how very unconventional the 
audience is. There is no general rising when the air begins ; 
and the few who do rise are supposed by the rest to be going 
away: so that a considerable dispersion takes place in a style 
which would frighten a loyal opera audience. But people are 
very teachable. One of the morning papers observed one Satur- 
day upon this odd piece of simplicity ; and the effect was clearly 
visible on the Monday, in the increased number who followed 
the usual observance. ‘The same newspaper remarked on the 
indifference with which the air “ Partant pour la Syrie,” when 
prefixed to ‘‘ God Save the Queen,” was received: and this sug- 
gests that more might be made of this musical agency by a little 
ingenuity and activity. Here is the best band that could be got 
together from musicians of various countries; a band of sixty- 
four performers, well led, carefully trained, and exemplary in their 
punctuality, diligence, and good manners. The Directors pay 
70001. a-year to this band; and a very considerable part of its use- 
fulness is lost to those who most need it, for want of such 
knowledge as might very easily be given. A beginning might 
be made with this very air, “ Partant pour la Syrie.” Could it 
not be communicated to the audience, by a handbill, or in a few 
words of address, that this is the air to which the French march 
to the war in the East, and that the English soldiers and sailors 
cheer it; and that the allies compliment each other by playing 
one another's national airs? We are much mistaken if « cheer on 
the Sydenham terrace, well led, and addressed to the French, 
who are always present, would not waken many a sluggish mind 
and enlighten some dark ones as to-patriotism and music at the 
same time. By degrees, more and more airs would become re- 
cognisable, and the present vivid pleasure would rapidly become 
more intellectual. No one can have sat in the shadow (which 
is yet hardly a shadow) of that airy building, during the brilliant 
evenings of August and September, seeing the holiday multitude 
gathered on the terraces, or wandering in the gardens beyond, 
while the bursts of delicious music were floated on the breeze, 
and the last sunshine burnished the glittering towers and the 
translucent roofs, without feeling that the dullest intellect must 
kindle, and the coldest heart sing for joy amidst such a scene. 
The critical observer himself cannot taste this pleasure night 
after night without losing his critical power, and finding the 
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items of his observation melting into each other like the features 
of the broad landscape before him, where the meadows and the 
woods, the park, the village, the church, the upland, and the 
vanishing horizon constitute a perfect Lombardy before his eyes, 
and satisfy him wholly. The hour of the last daily concert in 
the Palace, in such weather as that of this antumn, is no time for 
anything harsher than enjoyment. It cannot be but that the 
labourer must carry some of that sunshine and harmony home 
with him. 

But we have dwelt on the uninstructed class too long—though 
we think their share in this national boon the most important. 
For the next class—the school-children, the artisans and trades- 
people, Natural History is still the most attractive. After sitting 
down, on their arrival, to their lumps of cake or their sandwiches, 
they go first to the savages and the beasts. But they have a pro- 
spective eye for the fountains, and for the future Victoria Regia, 
which is to float at either end of the ponds in the nave. They can 
fancy the climbing plants covering the red shafts of the pillars, 
and festooning the girders, and tempering the noonday light. 
And they are disposed to visit the antediluvian region at the 
bottom of the garden. They have their own conceptions of the 
Flood, and, therefore, an interest in seeing what sort of creatures 
lived, as they have been told, before that event. ‘“ What are 
those ?” exclaimed a passenger in the railway carriage, as it ran 
along the embankment above the gardens. “The antediluvian 
animals, to be sure,” a comrade informed him. “ Why antedilu- 
vian?” ‘“ Because they were too large to go into the ark; and 
#0 they were all drowned.” Such was the explanation. Whole 
classes of people go to see those monsters, every one provided 
with more or less of a theory, after the manner of this railway pas- 
senger: but how much better to go with an untenable theory 
than with no ideas whatever! The mere rustic, if he finds his 
way here, looks at the iguanodons as he did at the camelopard 
just now: and he stares at the spines of the hyleosaurus as he 
will presently at those of the great porcupine from Central America. 
He knows nothing of the vast scenery of ages disclosed to the 
reverted eye of science: but the man who separates the world 
before the flood from the present, however erroneously, has 8 
prodigious advantage over him. What is wanted is—more know- 
ledge still. The visitor will observe with pain that the extinct 
animals have already been roughly handled by strangers—whole 
rows of their.teeth having been pulled out. From the way in 
which the theft has been more than once seen to be perpetrated, 
there is reason to believe that the culprits suppose they are 
carrying away the real teeth of preserved animals. A purloiner 
here and there, canght in the fact, has appeared so superior 
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to the act of vulgar mischief, that it may be hoped that, if he 
knew that these teeth were iron, cast for the purpose, after a 
design requiring science and skill, he would never have done the 
deed. Meantime, there are the strange creatures—some of them 
nearly toothless ; and, in that fact, very eloquent as to our need 
of educational exhibitions like this. 

The splendid garden is educational in a social and political 
sense. It is a good thing that the taste of the gazers should be 
trained by so free an access to such a laying out of two hundred 
acres of pleasure ground, It is well that the statues which re- 
present countries and towns should be conned by the pacers of 
the upper terrace, till their allegorical meaning shines out, and 
their beauty is understood ; and we know few things more beau- 
tiful than the South America, the Greece, India, Egypt, Holland, 
and some of the cities, by Monti, Marochetti, and other sculptors. 
The cedars, casting their shadows on the smooth turf,—the abun- 
dance of bloom, and (another year) the music of falling waters, 
are all good influences. But there is something more. Thus far, 
nobody has walked in such gardens but the aristocratic possessors 
of parks and mansions, and their visitors; or strangers who tread 
carefully at the heels of a guide, up one flight of steps and down 
another, peeping and looking round, and speaking under their 
breath ; so that the sensation of walking through an Italian 
garden or a home park has come to be something peculiar ;—like 
that of exploring a cathedral, or spending an hour in a chureh- 
yard. A sort of awe comes over people unaccustomed to such 
places; and hence arises the mischief of “ so wide a difference 
between man and man.” For the frequenters of the Crystal 
Palace there is an end of this. ‘Those gardens are really and 
truly theirs while they are within the enclosure. They can go 
where they please (within the limits of good manners), sit down 
for as long as they please ;—in short, make themselves at home. 
At the concert on the terrace there are no reserved seats, Every 
one can carry a chair to the place he likes best. The conception 
is entertained for the first time, that such pleasures as these— 
luxuries requiring money, knowledge, and taste for their forma- 
tion—are within the reach of the poorest, for free use as well as 
awe-struck contemplation. In this view, there is something 
delightful in the Duke of Devonshire’s satisfaction in the Crystal 
Palace and gardens. The owner of Chatsworth has done every- 
thing that countenance and sympathy can do to throw open 
pleasures, hitherto altogether aristocratic, to the multitude. His 
old servant and friend, Sir Joseph Paxton, has had the Duke's 
encouragement at every step; and one of his pleasures now, in 
the midst of his feeble health, is to go to Sydenham, and see how 
the works get on. ‘Times are changed, when noblemen not only 
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throw open their own parks, as an act of indulgence, to the 
people, and obtain grants from Government for Peoples’ Parks, 
but enjoy the spectacle of the people having a palace of their 
own, which no royal edifice can rival, and gardens which the 
owner of Chatsworth can admire. Times are changed, when 
such a product can arise from the economy of association,—from 
the accumulation of an infinity of small sums—the savings of 
real workers, who will find, we trust, that such an investment is 
as safe for their pecuniary interests as it is creditable to their 
courage and taste. The most timid politicians and economists 
need have no fear of any countenance to socialism from this 
experiment. It is property, in the shape of hard money, every 
shilling earned by some individual, which has built this palace, 
and laid out these grounds. The lesson given is not one on 
behalf of socialism, but of a good partnership law, which shall 
enable such glorious achievements from a multiplication of small 
stakes to rise up wherever wanted. Let any thoughtful Member 
of Parliament meditate, while taking one turn along the upper 
terrace and back again, the objects that might be obtained, for 
the popular benefit, by a perfect freedom of partnership in all 
degrees, and he will go up to the House of Commons, with the 
image of this palace and garden in his mind, prepared to aid in 
giving us a partnership law which may induce the industrious to 
save, while enabling the humble to learn and enjoy many things 
which were once considered for ever out of the reach of their order. 

Some changes, clearly foretold by popular conviction, are 
necessary to render this great experiment perfectly secure. At 
present, Saturday is the day reserved for visitors who can pay 
five shillings, and for season-ticket holders. The plan answers 
badly in more ways than one. A great number of people who 
could, and willingly would, pay five shillings, prefer the shilling 
days, when the whole place is alive with eager students and 
happy holiday-makers, to the dull Saturdays, when grand dresses 
trail along the nave, and aristocratic parties dine in the refresh- 
ment-rooms, while the courts are absolutely deserted. One fine 
Saturday lately, there were only two persons in the whole series 
of courts, all day. So much for a day of gentility at any time in 
the week! But the day being Saturday, is a misfortune which 
has damaged the Palace incalculably this year, and must be obvi- 
ated by the next. The reason assigned for not changing the day 
is, that faith must be kept with the season-ticket holders, who 
have been promised the Saturday as their day of quietness. It 
may be a question whether the body of holders of season-tickets 
would not have agreed to change the day, if they could have been 
asked, in consideration of the claims of a vast multitude of 
workers who have no other day than Saturday at command. 
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However this may be, the ‘‘ season” expires on the 30th of April 
next ; and new terms can then be made, if tickets of that kind are 
reissued. Meantime, the matter is of less consequence than it has 
been, because the days are shortexing, and the Saturday half- 
holiday will soon be too dark to permit a visit to the Palace, if 
it were open to working men. Another summer, when every- 
thing is advanced, when the climbing-plants are reaching the 
roof, and the Victoria Regia floats below, and the fountains play, 
within and without, the institution ought to have the advantage of 
the working-men’s shillings on the one day when they can take 
pleasure without sacrificing their wages. It may favour the 
morals and prosperity of the working men if Monday is made the 
aristocratic day. There are enough of the operative class still 
given to “Mondaying” to render it possible that they may be 
served by making that the day, if any, on which they cannot gain 
admission at the Palace. 

As for the one other day—the Sunday—it will be a great day 
at the Crystal Palace by and by: but the struggle to obtain it 
will, probably, be a long one. As we heard it said lately, “ the 
clergy and the publicans are against it ;- and they are both very 
powerful.” The clergy and the publicans! It is a curious con- 
junction ; and we wonder how it appears to the clergy, who must 
know what it means. Those who are so terribly afraid of the 
desecration of the Sabbath cannot but be aware why the publicans 
deprecate the opening of an institution where something better 
than wine-bibbing is offered to a multitude, who have hours upon 
their hands that they do not know what to do with. The amount 
of Sunday-labour transferred from public-houses to the Palace 
would, we believe, much more than suffice; and the amount of 
Sunday-cash spent on drink and aimless wanderings in search of 
some pastime, would make a most successful day at the Palace, 
while the gain to the visitors would be such as the clergy, of all 
men, ought to be glad to witness. There is nothing in the conduct 
of the crowds that now attend that can excite any apprehension 
that the Sunday within the Palace could be anything like so 
unholy as we all see it to be outside. We have attended that 
place more than most people—spending whole days, from the 
opening till the policeman came to send us away; and we have 
hever seen « tipsy person, nor witnessed any misbehaviour but 
that which is the result of pure ignorance—such as fingering the 
gilding in the Aihambra Court, using a knob of the tomb of 
Ceur de Lion to lean over by, trying the strength of a plaster 
finger here and there, and so on. On Sundays, men are drinking 
and brawling, by hundreds; are got home with difficulty by their 
wives, and in the morning are too stupid to go to work, and too 
brutal to be endured at home. On Mondays, men are in the 
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Palace, by hundreds and thousands, learning and enjoying all 
day long; and they rise to their work the next morning, with 
minds brightened and spirits cheered—the better part of man 
raised instead of lowered. The clergy have the opportunity, like 
everybody else, of seeing whether the case be not thus. If it be 
so, how long will they maintain their unholy alliance with the 
publicans ? 

There has been mention occasionally of some church building 
at Sydenham, on ground rented from the company, and in a style 
corresponding to that of the Palace;—that is, of iron and glass. 
No one would ebject to this, we believe, but, again, the clergy and 
the publicans. With the publicans no compromise could be 
made, as the very object is to withdraw men from spending 
Sunday in sottishness, or in the idleness which induces it: but the 
clergy might possibly become glad to accept the compromise of 
a conjunction of Church and Palace. If not, they will have to 
give way altogether, sooner or later. The difficulty is about the 
kind of church ; and, considering that the company, as a corpo- 
rate body constituted for a special object, can have no religious 
preferences, and must exhibit no religious partialities, and that 
they must therefore accept the first respectable application of the 
kind that occurs; and that this will open the same race that is 
run elsewhere, and introduce the religious dissensions which spoil 
all our other educational efforts, we hardly see how the con- 
junction of Church and Palace can take place. Whether it does 
or not, there can be no doubt that the Palace has more affinity 
with the Church and Sunday than the public-house, though the 
clergy and the publicans are in alliance against its claims. 

We have said above that this institution is instead of travel, 
as well as books. This is not only the case in the Natural History 
department, where scenes and productions, polar and tropical, are 
presented which not one visitor in a million has ever witnessed by 
travel, or will ever witness. It is yet more effectually the case in 
regard to scenes which will be reached by most people, a few 
generations hence. There seems to be no doubt that travel filled 
a larger space in the life of a far greater proportion of people in 
old times—even before the Crusades—than it does now: and 
again, there will be, as we all suppose, a great return to the 
practice before this century is out, from the increased facilities of 
travel, the spread of the arts, and the improvement of education 
and the popular fortunes caused by the growth of colonization. 
The last hundred years, during which the sins of dynasties and 
usurpers have kept Europe in war, and sunk under the conse- 
quences of war, will hereafter appear like a sick dream ;—the 
dreary ignorance and poverty—the horrors of a deficiency of sub- 
sistence, mistaken for a superfluity of men—the condition of our 
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human brutes im our mines and collieries, and of the young 
thieves in our cellars and streets. The time is coming round again, 
in an improved form, when intelligence and comfort will be more 
equalized throughout our nation than they have been, and when 
the present contrasts between luxury and destitution, physical 
and intellectual, will be softened—not so much by the depression 
of the high as by the elevation of the sunk. Meantime, the 
Crystal Palace is the place in which to see how high the fogs 
ascend from the swamp of ignorance in which the multitude have 
been lymg. We have said above that remarks are daily overheard 
there which cause pain and amazement from the ignorance they 
reveal ; and in overhearing them it is impossible to avoid the 
belief that the ignorance of our middle-class people is greater in 
proportion to that of the educated than it could possibly have 
been in former times. It is curious enough to see a party of 
well-dressed tradespeople taking a final look as they walk down 
the nave at the sound of the gong, and to hear one of them say, 
as they pass the inscribed statue of the Huntress—“ And there's 
Dinah.” It is curious to hear the speculations on the extreme 
greenness of the half-bronzed group af the three Printers— 
Gutenberg, Faust, and Schoeffer—and to hear a child told by its 
parent that those are Robin Hood and Little John, dressed all in 
green. When the neighbouring cast of the Eagle-slayer was in 
an equally verdant state, except the head and arms, which were so 
darkened as to make the figure look like a negro, it was strange to 
hear the earnestness with which a genteel-looking girl thought it 
necessary to explain that the cast was not to remain so—that it 
was not finished. But stranger and more sorrowful was an in- 
cident which took place in our presence in the Pompeian Court, 
one day last month. An elderly tradesman and his wife (to judge 
by their appearance) were sitting on a bench, looking about them. 
The wife pointed out the Impluvium, declaring it to be the warm 
bath, and made some more mistakes which were too much for the 
compassion of a widow lady who overheard them. She explained 
what the central space was for, and a good deal besides, during 
which the old man wandered off to some distance. When the 
widow-lady pointed out the main entrance with its Cave Canem, 
the wife observed that she supposed the door opened on the rail- 
toad. Obviously puzzled, the lady replied, “The road :—yes, 
the road—the street—passes that way.” Soon she came to the 
description of the chambers—“ the small rooms where people 
lived.” ‘ And pray, ma'am,” asked the wife, “ will they soon be 
occupied ?” She was. actually without the trace of an idea of 
what the place was ; and when she was told of the burning moun- 
tain, and the ashes, and the burying of Pompeii, she was so 
astonished that she begged to be allowed to call her husband, to 
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’ hear thewonderful story. This incident seems to us truly shocking; 
and persons like those, however comfortable in station and purse, are 
unqualified for such benefit of travel as the Crystal Palace affords: 
but they must be taken as belonging to the social phase which is 
passing away ;—as hovering fragments of the painful dream which 
the light of knowledge and of prosperity is rapidly dissolving. Even 
these people, however, might obtain some impressions from 
simpler objects than the Courts. The photographs from Egypt 
might give them some notion of the desert sands and rocks, 
The eastern traveller shivers and thrills at the sight of those 
photographs, presenting here a sweep and there a billow of sand 
and the pebbly camel tracks of the desert: the student pores over 
the views of the temples, as good for his purposes as being on 
the spot: the artist contemplates them carefully; but even the 
uninstructed visitor, who may never have heard of Thebes or the 
Nile, may know something more than before of the African 
desert, with its winds, its glare, its river, and its palms. And 
so, again, in the opposite gallery, where the old churches of 
Belgium and France are presented to the life, and the images of 
the towns are such that the practised traveller may afterwards 
feel an occasional momeniary uncertainty as to whether he saw 
them over the sea or only at Sydenham. ‘To those who are in 
any degree qualified, these photographic displays are eminently 
educational: and so are the arrays of native products, like the 
exhibition of the materials of paper, in their different stages, in 
the Stationery Court. And so, perhaps, may be the displays of 
raw products, beginning with the coal mine, and rising through 
all the stages of preparation to the finished product—agriculturai 
or manufacturing. Perhaps the Portrait Gallery, as it is called— 
the collection of busts, may be more or less educational, as it is 
certainly interesting to all sorts of people, each of whom may 
find there some hero, or person of note, in whom he takes an 
interest. But really, the arrangement of the busts is so odd, and 
the selection so unaccountable, that one must hope that this 
department will receive the immediate attention from the directors 
which it urgently requires. Here we find the strangest omissions 
as well as insertions ;—as Fanny and Adelaide Kemble and their 
father, and neither Mrs. Siddons nor John Kemble. We find 
Warren, the author of “Ten Thousand a Year,” and no Bulwer: 
Whewell (styled “ Philosopher!”) and no Berkeley, Hobbes, or 
Leibnitz: Mr. Skey, and no Harvey: Lord Monteagle, and no 
Grattan: Count D’Orsay, and no Philip Sydney: President Van 
Buren, and no Oliver Cromwell: Lord Canning, and no George 
Canning: Sidney Herbert, and no Grey or Grenville: Joseph, 
but no David Hume: Sam Slick, and no Gibbon: Tom Moore 
and Henry Taylor, and no Spenser or Ben Jonson: and so on, 
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through the whole range of endowment and vocation. The men- 
tion of Ben Jonson reminds us, however, of the privilege of the 
collection in the possession of that most remarkable and satisfac- 
tory bust of Shakspere, which blinds the eyes to all other faces 
for the hour. ‘The smooth, oval, trim and serene popular image 
will never do again. The face in Roubilliac’s statue (odious as is 
the affectation of the figure) is better than the ordinary smooth 
one: but the one with the vital countenance, with the sensitive 
nostril, the slightly protruding under lip, of that kind which tells 
such a tale of mobile feeling—the nose so entirely different from 
that of the common busts, and more characteristic than that of the 
Roubilliac statue—that bust must be to thousands the most inter- 
esting object in the Exhibition. Our readers are probably aware 
that Mr. Clift, the father-in-law of Professor Owen, had the good 
fortune to recover from behind the plaster of the old Duke's 
Theatre, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, a terra-cotta bust, niched over 
one of the stage doors, answering to one of Ben Jonson over the 
other door. It was the breakage of Jonson’s which caused due 
care to be taken in looking for the other, which was clearly 
Shakspere. Positive proof is afforded,” however, by its perfect 
resemblance to a mask discovered within this year, in the proprie- 
torship of an Italian family, with whom it is an heirloom: a 
mask with some hairs from the eyebrows sticking in it, and the 
name and date on the back. Whatever may be the absurdities 
and defects of the Portrait Gallery, it has this glory. A while 
ago, how many miles would not some of us have gone—how many 
shillings would we not have paid, to see the true face of Shak- 
spere—as marvellously vital as we could have imagined it! 

Of the Sculpture in the nave and transepts, there is some very 
bad, some indifferent, and much that it is in a high sense educa- 
tional to study. For those who do not know or care much for 
the “Dinahs” and Apollos, there are appeals to universal 
sensibilities—as in Legrew's astonishingly beautiful “‘ Murder of 
the Innocents.” There are several groups on that subject; and 
we must not be understood to speak of any but Legrew’s. Robin 
Hood is not there, among the folk in green; but there are groups 
which are as interesting to the popular mind. 

And how much more so would they be if there were such an 
orderly and well-proportioned series of historical instruction as 
there is yet room for! To the most instructed there is something 
perplexing and confounding in the heterogeneous character of 
the assemblage of objects in a structure where there was space 
enough to have exhibited an epitome of all science, all his- 
tory, all industry, and all art. For want of a principle of 
scientific arrangement, the very chiefest privilege of all has 
been thrown away. For the sake of effect—of a beautiful 
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and imposing cowp dail of sunshine, verdure, and statues, 
the mental light, which might have been concentrated ani 
clear, has been all broken up and miserably wasted. The 
most prominent impression on ordinary visitors is of eating and 
drinking, from the large and conspicuous space devoted to that 
sort of pursuit. This 1s understood to have been the subject of 
remark by the Queen, and others whose opinions are law to the 
managers; and alterations are decreed. One proposal that we 
have heard seems a sensible one; that the provision-counters 
should be in the gallery, where they would be out of sight, and 
where they would bring plenty of observation and custom to the 
exhibitors’ stalls by the way. Where such engineering feats have 
been performed, there can be no difficulty about lifting the sup- 
plies from the under-ground kitchens. Next to the eating and 
drinking, the buying and selling are most conspicuous. Such a 
place should never suggest, more or less, the idea of a bazaar. 
In the Exhibition of 1851, the leading conception was that of a 
display of the industry of all nations ; and the whole affair was the 
Sublime of the Bazaar. There ought to be nothing of the sort 
here,—no disproportion of the industrial element at all. There 
is room for plenty of it—for a remunerating amount of it— 
without its driving out anything else. But how is it? One of 
the officers was lately pointing out the vast space in the basement 
intended for the display of agricultural implements. It was sug- 
gested that the exhibition would be of great educational value, if 
a small portion of the space—(for very little would be required) 
—were devoted to models of agricultural implements used by 
men, from the rude forked stick, with which the ground was first 
scratched, to Mr. Samuelson’s digger. The reply was, that for 
this purpose, remunerative space must be sacrificed. The hope is, 
that the directors will still see that the value cf the establishment 
as property must ultimately depend on its philosophical and social 
value. As a bazaar, it would probably be ephemeral. As an 
Institute, it will doubtless be crowded a hundred years hence. 
And what is done towards making it an Institute? The only 
approach to this object ts the series of Courts. A prodigious boast 
is made of something like order being observed in the placing of 
them. But there should have been, because there might have 
been, complete order in the placing of everything. Whether it is 
too late for this now, we know not. What we do know is, that it 
appears to the observer that there is space enough “ above, about, 
or underneath,” for such a panorama of human history as has 
never yet been displayed. Say above. There is the “telescopic 
gallery,” as it is called, from the singular effect produced by look- 
ing through the girders. At intervals, in passing round the 
building by this gallery, there are broad stages, and deep, wide, 
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and lofty recesses, affording space for such a picture of the des- 
tinies of the human family as the modern philosophy of history 
mables us for the first time to conceive of. It will be a great 
thing to drive the Artesian bore down through the sandstone to 
the occult reservoir, where the waters are gathering for their rush 
to the daylight. It will be a great thing to send floods up to the 
top of the high towers, and gushing abroad over temples and 
arcades. But it would be a far nobler work to lead the Stream 
of Time round that magic Palace, to give life to the very roots of 
our most important knowledge. The question will be—who is 
capable? Let that question be considered. We see enough in 
the Assyrian and Egyptian Courts to warn us that the imagination 
of individuals may assume to furnish history, when it has really 
nothing to offer but ground of conjecture. The best minds must 
be engaged for such a work ; and the best minds will be least 
jealous of checks on individual notions, and safeguards supplied 
by variety of illustration. We have within these Palace walls, 
specimens of architecture here, and of sculpture there, labelled 
(very properly) with dates and names ;—here a group of ethnolo- 
gical specimens,—there, photographic pictures of old ruins, and 
far away scenes of human habitation. In one place, there are 
busts of heroes; in another, historical facts of any date or nation 
as material of art. Our own Kings and Queens are mar- 
shalled on the southern screen, overlooking the consumption of 
lobster salad and porter, with the Pompeian Court for the near- 
est, on the one hand, and pianos, brocade skirts, gloves, and china, 
separating them, on the other, from the Courts in which reign the 
Medicis, M. Angelos, Leonardo da Vincis, Ghiberti gates, and 
Medieval English monuments. Painting is not yet represented 
‘among the arts. A gallery for good copies is to be opened soon: 
but the grandest opening would be by a panorama of history, 
extending round the whole edifice, embracing illustrations from 
every department of human knowledge. It is not yet too late for 
this. The question is how best to impress the responsible parties 
with a sense of its importance. We would urge upon them that 
all minor mistakes are remediable ; and most of them at any time: 
but that to change a heterogeneous collection of objects into a 
philosophical whole will be impossible, sooner or later, and the 
more difficult the longer it is deferred. The red shafts of the 
pillars, offensive to most eyes, will be hung with green ere long, 
and the galleries will have their bareness veiled by it. Some of 
the superabundant lions and sphynxes will be removed : and the 
hideous goggle of the Egyptian statues, and their flaring colours 
will give place to a more faithful, as well as agreeable representa- 
tion of what really exists on the Nile; the Parthenon frieze will be 
restored to a purer taste, and a perpetual rectification will be 
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going on in the scale of portrait exhibition, as busts of great me 
become attainable, and ephemeral reputations and individual par- 
tialities pass away. But any great scheme of arrangement, wit) 
a view to educational objects, must be considered soon, if itis 
ever to be executed. 

The difficulty of access must be remedied,—not, in our opinion, 
by making more and more lines from the same London station, 
but by tapping the westerly lines. No fair chance is given to the 
western and middle parts of London, nor to the Crystal Palace, 
while all who visit it must go from the London Bridge station. 
There is no reasonable objection to the small scheme, productive 
of great results, of making a short line of junction between the 
Crystul Palace line and the South Western, by which all the mul- 
titudes west of Waterloo Bridge would travel, to their great sav- 
ing and convenience, the profit of the Palace, and the easement of 
London Bridge. It must be looked to, that railway interests do 
not interfere with some of a far higher order. 

These are some of our views of what the Crystal Palace is, and 
of what it might be, and will be. If the best parts of the scheme 
are not carried out on the Sydenham hill-top, they will be on 
some other: for Crystal Palaces will henceforth arise in all coun- 
tries,—and we hope that each will have a character of its own. 
When we now read of the old tournaments, we may be apt to sup- 
pose that they were all pretty much alike; but they were as dis: 
tinct in the minds of those who saw or heard about them as mea- 
dow from upland, camp from park, and herald from knight. And 
so it will be, we hope, with the Crystal Palaces, which will 
reflect, as in a magic globe, the mind of thoughtful England, 
tasteful France, dreaming Germany, and ambitious America. 
The one great point of resemblance in them all will be the advance 
they present in the character of popular recreation. All these 
nations were once given to the histrionic or mumming kind of 
amusement,—though the Germans did it in the form of guilds, and 
the French, of military array or hunting, and we islanders in 
clumsy Catholic shows, mixed with genuine Saxon usages; and 
our American cousins, by puritan wailings and chantings in the 
northern, and cavalier wassailing in the southern plantations. 
These “childish things” are put away now, and men think on 
manly things. The first express recognition of this, in the form 
of the rearing of the Crystal Palace, will ever be regarded as 4 
significant fact in the history of our nation. It is for us to see 


now that it is something more. Let it not be a phenomenon only, 
but an institution. 
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[The Articles in British and Foreign Contemporary Literature, whick 
have formed a new feature in “ The Westminster Review”’ since the com- 
mencement of the New Series, having met with general commendation, it 
has been resolved to give still greater value to this department of the work 
by adopting a smaller-sized type, so as to comprehend a larger amount of 
matter, and by fusing together the several articles on the Contemporary 
Literature of England, America, Germany, and France, for the purpose 
of reclassifying the books reviewed ACCORDING TO THE SUBJECTS 
WHICH THEY TREAT. In future, therefore, the Sections will be headed 
somewhat as follows :—Theologyand Philosophy; Sociology and Politics; 
Science; Classics and Philology; History, Biography, Voyages, and 
Travels; Belles Lettres; Art. By this method a much larger con- 
tinuous space will be obtained for reviewing in each department a selec- 
tion of the new works as they appear in Great Britain, America, and 
on the Continent; and ample scope being thus afforded, it is now in- 
tended by a careful analysis and grouping of.each quarter's productions 
at once to exhibit the characteristics of the individual works reviewed, 
and to supply a connected and comparative History of Contemporary 
Literature. | 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


THE organized economy applied to industrial operations in Eng- 

land finds little place at present in the processes of intellectual 
production; nor -would the “markets of the world’? have much 
to say to us, if manufacturers’ mills were as miscellancously fur- 
nished as many of our authors’ brains. With a press quite free, 
and an education quite unsystematic, there is an immense excess 
of intelligent curiosity beyond disciplined culture; and the waste 
of well-meant labour, and good ink, from work done twice, or 
attempted with inadequate resources, and so not done at all, is an 
incaleulable quantity. The art of printing is great; but great also 
is the new invention for reconverting printed sheets into wholesome 
blank paper: and if any one doubts whether movable types or re- 
movable type be the greater blessing, we recommend him to read a 
little English Theology of all shades, from Dr. Cumming to Mr. 
Osmond de Beauvoir Priaulx. Whether the bearer of this knightly 
name be the living representative of some old Norman Crusader, we 
know not; but in thinking to conquer Oriental realms without trou- 
bling himself with the Oriental languages, he cherishes in literature 
an ambition not more promising than those in politics and war. His 
“Quzstiones Mosaice,”! now appearing in a second edition, examine 





. “‘Questiones Mosaice ; or, the First Part of the Book of Genesis compared 
With the Remains of Ancient Religions.” By Osmond de Beauvoir Priaulx. 
Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. London: John Chapman. 1854. . 
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the contents of the Book of Genesis, as far as the account of the death 
of Abraham, with a particular view to throw light upon them from 
the analogous remains of other ancient religions than the Hebrew. 
The author has. diligently read and condensed the Vedas that are 
accessible through translations, and made himself familiar with the 
recovered traces of Persian, Chinese, and Egyptian faith, so far as 
they are appreciable at second-hand, through the reports of English, 
French, and German writers. But the great mass of information and 
discussion thus brought together has no principle of unity, and lies 
upon the book as a congeries of dead material. The commentator’s 
vice, of making any given text an excuse for any required disquisition, 
is carried to an unusual excess; the covenant with Abraham, for 
example, introducing an account of the Zendavesta and the Vaidik 
Hymns; and the dream of Abimelech; a report of what everybody has 
thought about visions and prophets, from the time of the Chou-king 
to the modern Carib, who conciliates inspiration by “large draughts 
of tobacco-juice.” Annotations more relevant do indeed occur, but 
they are chiefly borrowed from Eichhorn, Rosenmiiller, and De Wette, 
and throw no original light upon the early Hebrew traditions. Nor 
do we find the analogies and differences between the Jewish faith and 
the other religions of the ancient world, by any means so instructive 
as they are copious. They are drawn in the superficial French style 
of the last century, and bespeak a process of external comparison 
unsupported by any philosophical appreciation of the genesis and 
divergences of different faiths. The author, however, has been a 
diligent reader of .books of travels and Eastern history; and has col- 
lected a good many curious notices of the usages and ideas of remote 
and hallf-civilized tribes. His volume is written in the interests of a 
rationalistic theology. 

Whilst the Old Testament records are more and more withdrawn 
from the centre of polemical activity, and secure of the advantages of 
a critical and historical treatment, theological advocacy is dominant in 
all discussions affecting the early Christian literature ; especially in 
every attempt to determine the cardinal question of modern divinity 
—the origin and date of the fourth gospel. If every treatise on this 
prolific question brings it nearer to solution, a conclusive verdict 
cannot be far off. It is one of the faults of Dr. Giles’s “ Christian 
Records,”’® that he does not appreciate the position and importance 
of this question, or in other respects place his researches upon the 
level which theological criticism has attained. His object is to 
establish—against Paley especially—a set of purely negative results; 
that the historical books of the New Testament are without any 
evidence, external or internal, of origin from an apostolical period 
or source; and abound in irreconcileable discrepancies. For those 
who are new to the whole subject, or familiar with no other aspect 
of it than may be presented in some popular book of “ Evidences,” 


2 “Christian Records ; an Historical Inquiry concerning the Age, Authorship, 
and Authenticity of the New Testament.” By the Rev. Dr. Giles, late Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. London: Whittaker and Co. 1854. 
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Dr. Giles’s volume will contain some startling information, often cle- 
verly condensed. But as the work abounds in Greek quotations, and 
the argument often depends on verbal (Greek) criticisms, the author 
appeals to readers who assuredly will find nothing new in his pages, 
but only the old questions,—the testimony of Papias, the citations of 
Justin, and the stock-examples of variation in the Gospels,—cursorily 
touched,—and with no fineness of tact,—as if nobody had ever handled 
them before, or else, as if nobody could ever handle them again. A 
writer who can speak of Bishop Marsh as flourishing “@ hundred years 
ago” (p. 7) ; who can class Justin Martyr with Ireneus and Clement of 
Alexandria, as belonging to “ the end of the second century” (p.58) ; who 
can assign to Bethany the last supper as reported in the Gospel of John 
(p. 216) ; is either too uncritical to help the learned, or too careless 
to guide the unlearned. To feel the difference between the theological 
literature of the Deistical period in the last century and that of the 
present day, we have only to pass from Dr. Giles to Dr. Volkmar, whose 
Essay® on Justin Martyr gives in a small compass the most important 
results from the recent re-examination of this apostolic Father. The 
perplexing features of Justin’s evangelical quotations are the follow- 
ing:—(1.) Though fond of the Logos-doctrine, and of regarding Christ 
as the manifestation of God’s eternal Word,- he makes no use of the 
characteristic expressions of this doctrine in the fourth Gospel; and 
the only phrase (“born again’’) which might seem to be drawn from 
this source, is so far different both in form (avayevynSijvac instead of 
yevynSijvat &vwSev) and in application (being predicated of Baptism to 
Repentance simply, not of being “born of the Spirit,’’), as to awaken 
great doubt respecting its real origin. (2.) Though not inclined by his 
natural genius to the Judaic and merely human view of the Messialiship, 
he shows, by innumerable citations, an exclusive familiarity with the 
S8ynoptics’ conception of Christ’s life; yet has no accurate coincidence 
with the language of our Gospels, except in four or five instances. 
(3.) Several of his deviations from our text are repeated, and agree 
moreover with quotations found in other writings, especially the Cle- 
mentine Homilies. (4.) He both adduces what our Gospels do xot 
contain, and evinces unacquaintance with matters which they do. 
(5.) His citations are anonymous, taken from some evangelical 
drouynpovevpara. What sources could he have that will explain 
these phenomena? in particular, had he the fourth Gospel? Whilst 
one party has been determined to make our canonical Gospels serve all 
the purposes of explanation, and to claim for them a witness so early 
as Justin (about a.p. 140), another has patronized apocryphal sources, 
and tried them in every combination. At the head of the former stands 
Semisch, who, by examining especially Justin’s citations from the 
Septuagint, showed* that, with our Gospels in his hand, he would hardly 





* “Ueber Justin den Miirtyrer und sein Verhiiltniss zu unsern Evangelien.” 
Ein Programm, von Dr. G. Volkmar, Privatdocenten der Neutestamentlichen 
Eregese und der Dogmengeschichte un der Universitit Ziirich. Ziirich: Kiesling. 
853. 


* In his ‘‘Apost. Denkwiirdigkeiten des. Martyrers Justinus.” Hamburg. 
8, 
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reproduce the text more accurately than we find it in his writings. At 
the head of the latter, we must place Credner,* who detected in J ustin’s 
quotations the peculiar colouring of a lost Petrine Gospel ; and recently, 
Hilgenfeld,t whose searching analysis of the Septuagint-extracts has 
reversed the verdict of Semisch ; and who pronounces that the Petrine 
document whence Justin and the Clementines drew, was the basis of 
our Gospels of Mark and Luke. Dr. Volkmar rejects the conclusion 
of Hilgenfeld, so far as the Synoptics are concerned, whose records 
may, he thinks, have been in Justin’s hands: but he equally repudiates 
the opinion of Semisch as to the fourth Gospel, which, if known to the 
Apologist, must have been used by him, and, if used, must have left 
more traces than a single equivocal coincidence. This coincidence, 
however, single though it be, requires to be explained; for the words 
which Justin attributes to Christ “ dy jy) dvayerynSijre ob pu) eiotdSnre 
tic rv Baodsiay rév ovpaywy,”’ have more than an accidental resem- 
blance to the sentence addressed to Nicodemus (John iii. 3), diy, 
diay, Aéyw oor, Eay ph ric yevyn sy dvwSev, ov dbvarat ideiv riv Paordeiay 
rov Seov, especially as Justin proceeds to limit them to a spiritual sense 
by the very same consideration which the Gospel puts into the mouth 
of Nicodemus, viz., the impossibility of a physical second-birth. 
Schweglerf, relying on the fact that the Gospel treatment of the topic is 
evidently more refined and matured than Justin’s, conceives it to bea 
later elaboration of the same saying: while Hilgenfeld§ regards them as 
different versions of a passage borrowed from his missing evangile. 
Volkmar, noticing in the words the phrase special to Matthew (ac. 
r&v ovparvey, instead of rov Yeov), finds them at an earlier. stage of 
their history in Matt. xviii. 3, é&v pp orpagijre Kal yévnoSe we ra 
madia, ov po) eiothSnre cic ry Baoieiay rHv odpayéy, and con- 
ceives that the doctrine of the new-birth, as finally elaborated in the 
fourth Gospel, was developed from the original saying (Mark x. 15), 
that the Kingdom of God must be received with the humility of a 
child. 'To this basis was first added Justin’s idea of re-becoming a child 
and beginning a new life. Then came the advance to Justin’s “ birth 
over again’’; and at last the Johannine conception of birth dvwSev. 
In this graduated scale, Justin’s representation is the middle term; 
and so far from proving the pre-existence of the fourth Gospel, becomes 
a fresh witness to its later date. If this be allowed, the probable ori- 
gin of the gospel is brought within very narrow limits of time: for 
while it was xo¢ in Justin’s hands, it was used, as we now know, by the 
writers of the Clementine Homilies about a.p. 160. The discovery 
by Dressel, among the Ottobonian manuscripts in the Vatican Library, 
of a complete copy of the Homilies, has removed the doubt in which 
this point was previously involved. In the 19th Homily, c. 22 (the Paris 
manuscript, on which we were before dependent, breaks off at the 18th 








* In his “‘ Beitriige zur Einleitung in die Biblischen Schriften. Halle. 1832. 

+ In his “ Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die Evangelien Justins, der Cle- 
mentinen und Marcions.” Halle. 1850. 

t ‘ Montanismus,” p. 184, and ‘ Das nachapostolische Zeitalter.” I. p. 218. 

§ ‘‘ Kritische Untersuchungen,” 360. 
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chapter of this Homily), occurs the following undeniable though dis- 
torted citation from John ix.:—*'l'o those who asked about the man 
blind from his birth and restored to sight, whether this man sinned or 
his parents that he was born blind, our Teacher replied, Neither did 
this man do some sin, nor his parents; but that by him might be 
manifested the power of God healing the sins of ignorance.” Till 
Dressel’s Edition of last year brought out this new evidence* to light, 
the Clementines stood in the same relation with Justin to the fourth 
Gospel ; having one sentence with reference to the new birth just as 
equivocal as the allusion in the Martyr’s Apology. The ambiguity 
having, in the one case, been resolved in favour of the gospel, Uhlhorn 
has endeavouredt to stretch the conclusion over the other, and make 
it appear that Justin, too, may probably have known the gospel. The 
attempt neither deserves nor can have any other reply than this,—that 
about Justin nothing new has been discovered, and the facts and pro- 
babilities remain precisely as they were. 

Before quitting Volkmar’s treatise, we must add that, notwithstand- 
ing its general accuracy, it is not wholly free from the traces of second- 
hand knowledge, which occasionally lessen one’s amazement at 
German erudition. He mentions Professor Norton’s book on the 
genuineness of the Gospels, and gives the preference to an Essay of 
Bindemann’s ; yet he can hardly have read the book; for he mistakes 
the late liberal Professor of Harvard, for “an English Orthodox ”’ 
writer. 

We do not observe in Bunsen’s large edition of his Hippolytus any 
notice of the recent accession (from the Clementines) of real testi- 
mony respecting the date of John’s gospel: though we do observe 
his renewed appeal to the fancied evidence of Basilides and Valentinus 
in the Philosophumena. The positive manner in which his judgment 
on this point is reiterated (Vol. i. pp. 113—115) would, we believe, 
have overpowered us by the mere force of respect for such an opinion, 
had he not let fall the unworthy insinuation, that his dissentient 
crities find it “inconvenient to admit” that Basilides quoted St. 
John before 120. ‘The re-examination which this sarcasm provoked 
has satisfied us more than before, that Bunsen’s confident verdict is 
unwarranted: and that the precarious phenomena of the text do not 
justify the practice he has adopted in his “ Analecta,” of distinguishing 
by large type, as the very words of Basilides, certain portions of the 
chapters on his sect and system. The question is beyond the compass 
of argument here ; and we refer to it chiefly to express our regret at 
the taunting tone into which the self-confidence of the experienced 
scholar betrays so noble-minded a writer. The Tiibingen writers, 
he says (Vol. i. p. 226) “appear imposing to some people in England, 
or at least fo those who have not read them.’ It is curious that this is 
the very charge which Baur, after perusal of the “ Hippolytus,” brings 





* “Clementis Romani, que feruntur, homilie viginti nunc primum integre. 
Textum ad Codicem Ottobonianum constituit Alb.” R. M. Dressel. Gdttinge. 
1853. See p. 391. 

+ In the “‘ Gittinger Gelehrte Anzeigen.”” Nov. 1853. 
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against Bunsen himself; “I am not disposed,” he says,* “to bring 
the ‘ Tiibingen romance ’ into any comparison with the Carlton Terrace 
visions, but I hazard the conjecture that Bunsen has no great acquaint: 
ance with my views and writings.’’ He has however acquaintance 
with them enough to be aware that the people of England who write 
about them, without having read them, are chiefly to be found, not 
among the respectful expositors of their views, but among the herd of 
orthodox theologians and church gossips, to whom Tiibingen is the 
metropolis, and Baur the great ogre of some terra incognita of vora- 
cious unbelief. Bunsen may have read the writings of the “school” 
which he arraigns ; but there is an amount of prepossession which may 
render reading of little use; and the caricature which he offers (i. 
131—2) as a portrait of Baur’s doctrine, as well as the repeated false 
conjunction of his name with that of Strauss, show that, in the exposi- 
tion of contemporaneous opinion, justice is as little to be expected 
before our author’s tribunal, as in a court martial. He challenges 
“any classical Hnglish scholar to name a single specimen of fair and 
critical interpretation by that school in any one of the texts which can 
be questioned ;’’—a safe challenge: since in England it is not consistent 
with “critical ’’ reputation to “question texts ’’ at all with any new 
theological result, and it is always easy to hoot down the man that 
does so, as no “classical scholar.” Why else appeal to “ English” 
judgment? are not Schwegler, critical editor and translator of Aristotle’s 
“ Metaphysics ;’’ Zeller, whose reputation began with his “ Platonische 
Studien ;’ Késtlin, and Hilgenfeld, “ classical scholars”? ? In the 
note containing this “challenge,” two examples are given of Baur's 
“monstrous”’ criticism. The second is certainly an unwarrantable 
alteration of Luke’s text, on no other authority than a doubtful 
Marcionite citation : but in the other, we think that Bunsen’s charge 
entirely breaks down. 

Apart from these sore questions, the work of Bunsen is much im- 
proved in its new form. ‘Two volumes comprise what is special to 
Hippolytus and his age ;4 and are introduced by a careful survey of 
the state and literature of the Christian Church distributed into 
“Seven generations,’ from its commencement to the time of Origen. 
In this ecclesiastical sketch, the new information respecting Gnostic 
sects, furnished by the recently-found book on Heresies is effectively 
worked up. It is inevitable that, treating of a period so imperfectly 
knowa, and of writings so obscure in their origin and succession, the 
history should be largely indebted to conjectural combination for its 
aspect of completeness; and if the author, whose mind is evidently 
incapable of holding a judgment in suspense, is too often unconscious 
of this, and mixes inference with information, he does it not till he 
has made honest use of the available resources for excluding doubt. 
The second of the two volumes contains the third of the former edition, 


* “ Die johanneische Frage. Theologische Jahrbiicher.” 1854. p, 197. 


4 “ Hippolytus and his Age; or, the Beginnings and Prospects of Christianity.” 
By Christian Charles Josias Bunsen, D.D., &c, Second Edition. Two Volumes. 
London; Longmans. 1864, 
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with the Apology of Hippolytus and Essays on the Christian Sacrifice 
and Worship, which were before comprised respectively in the fourth 
and second volumes. The Reliquiw Liturgicw, and Apostolical Con- 
stitutions, and other ecclesiastical remains, are swelled into three 
large volumes, constituting a separate work ;° which, from the copious 
selections now added, becomes a sort of school library, or compend of 
Christian literature during the first three centuries. The remainder of 
the previous work, comprising the author’s speculations on history and 
language, and included in two volumes more, will be found noticed in 
our “ Phiiological’’ section. 

Whoever would appreciate a system of philosophy, should engage it to 
write a history. Nothing so well brings out and tests its formulas as an 
application to the conerete humanities. Voltaire, Cousin, Carlyle, Hegel, 
are all understood as thinkers better from their historical than from 
their speculative writings. A new example is given by Mr Maurice’s 
Lectures on Ecclesiastical History ;’ which present, in the clearest and 
most favourable light, the leading characteristics of his thought and 
faith. That a real Divine Person ever mingles in human life as the 
ground of all its good; that simply to bear Him witness have the 
individual, the family, the nation, the church been called out; that all 
falsehood, corruption, and misery spring from forgetfulness of this 
calling, from the substitution of self for Him, and of a mere opinion 
about Him for union with Him; that He once revealed Himself to 
men, as a person of whom the Jewish nation had been called out to 
witness, and whom henceforth a spiritual society of men was to testify ; 
that He has been in the truth and nobleness of Heathen nations, not 
less than in the good elsewhere, so that no history is profane, and no 
man abandoned of God ; these are the principles by the light of which 
Mr. Maurice surveys the world. They are so constantly present to his 
mind, that his book consists more of interpretation than of narrative ; 
delightful as a commentary, both broad and deep, on the infant life of 
the Christian Church, but not in itself a history. The reader who 
knows nothing of the period, must resort to other works to learn the 
course of its great drama, and the busy masses that crowd the scene ; 
even ecclesiastical usage, doctrine, and government he will have to 
studv elsewhere; and unless he is content to acquiesce in the current 
opinions on such critical questions as the origin of the Gospels, the 
Paschal controversy, the Ignatian and Polycarp epistles, he must not 
confine himself to these lectures. But if the seene, over which they 
conduct him, be already familiar to him, he will see many passages and 
personages in it with new eyes, by the aid of their genial and wise 
interpretation. ‘To Mr. Maurice’s theoretic view of human society, 
there necessarily belong both a breadth of sympathy and a security 
against mere hero-worship, eminently favourable to the perception of 


5 “ Analecta Ante-Nicena,” Collegit, recensuit, illustravit Ch. C, J. Bunsen, 
8S. Theologiw, Juris Civilis et Philos. Doctor, London; Longmans, 1854, 

6 Lectures on the Ecclesiastical History of the First and Second Centuries,” 
By Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A., Chaplain, of Lincoln's Inn, Cambridge : 
Macmillan and Co, 1854. 
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excellence, and the just appreciation of men: and though he is not 
given to set character-painting, and his portraits are faint for want of 
costume and colouring, there is something very touching in his 
psychological sketches of St. John, of Ignatius, of Marcus Aurelius, 
of Tertullian, and above all, Clement of Alexandria, in whose fea- 
tures and position, as the trusted teacher of very various minds, the 
reputed mystic, but real child in soul, the Found of God rather 
than the Finder, it is impossible not to discern the prototype of a 
living lecturer, founder of a modern “ catechetical school.’’ ‘There is 
a great peculiarity in Mr. Maurice’s biographical pictures. He delights 
in penetrating to the unconscious ground of feeling, out of whicha 
man’s life arises: the meaning which it never expressed aloud, bui 
really has in the providential plan. He also tells, when needful, the 
outward particulars of its place and time. But between these two, 
the hidden significance and the concrete facts, he provides no mediating 
element: and the effect is, that we have a kind of Platonic eidoc,— 
a type of being—turned out into chronology and space, without having 
attained its personality. For want of these middle tints of humanity, 
the author’s figures are apt to be bloodless and motionless ; not suffi- 
ciently awakened from their immortal essence to serve on the field of 
historical phenomena. But, whatever be the shortcomings of this 
volume, whether in criticism or delineation, it is rich in truthful reflec- 
tion and catholic feeling ; and embodies a religion so noble as to make 
one sad for the Church-college that turns it out. 

Under the name of “ Miracles and Science,” Mr. Edward Strachey? 
puts forth a book designed to establish the conclusions of the Bible 
on the premises of Comte, and to cite Mr. J. S. Mill in proof of the 
incarnation and resurrection of Christ. The author claims the 
character of “ Positive Science” (in the sense of research into mere 
phenomena) for Christian theology, and professedly renounces all quest 
of Final Causes ; yet immediately names, as the “ adequate cause”’ of 
various miracles, the sufficient inducements or ends-in-view which may 
be imagined for them; such as the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
for the marvels related by Bede; the elevation of woman-kind for the 
miraculous couception, &e. The same confused apprehension of the 
real meaning of scientific terms, and the nature of scientific processes, 
is apparent throughout the volume; which, with a spirit of kindness 
and candour towards honest doubt, and a taste bewildered by philo- 
sophic phraseology, betrays no grasp of the great problems on which it 
discourses, and leaves them painfully worse than it found them. 

Equally without result, on the opposite side, is the rattling, slashing, 
coarse but honest Deism of the little volume, “ What is Truth ?’® 
It consists of the anti-christian side of a correspondence between the 
author and two or three friends concerned about his scepticism ; and 
stands up with much stoutness of heart and irreverent scolding, for 
the natural rights of reason and conscience against whatever oflends 
them in the Bible. As nothing is attacked but the most ordinary and 





7 “ Miracles and Science.” By Edward Strachey. London. 1854. 
8 “What is Truth?’ London: John Chapman. 1854. 
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gnorant conception of Revelation, only the roughest and readiest 
weapons are required ; and the letters, which even within their own 
limited range are in the highest degree desultory, have no scientific 
interest. Had the other side of the correspondence appeared with 
them, they might perhaps have seemed less rambling, The writer, 
however, belongs to a class produced less by the action of pure intelli- 
gence, than by reaction against a recognised priesthood ; and, delight- 
ing to reproach all parsons with “doing battle for their bread and 
butter,” to raise a laugh at “the cocked hat of Bishop Philpotts,’’ and 
torail in general at “conventional” beliefs, he is apt to mistake rude 
blows for hard arguments, and in the absence of his opponents, to raise 
against himself the honourable feeling which resents bullying, be it 
ever so smart. 

The last number of Mr. Chapman’s Quarterly Series—in 
name Theological—belongs, in fact, to Philosophy. 
It is a sign of “ progress,” we presume, that the lady-translator who 
maintained the anonymous in introducing Strauss, puts her name in the 
title-page of Feuerbach.? She has executed her task even better than 
before: we are only surprised that, if she wished to exhibit the new 
Hegelian Atheism to English readers, she should select a work of the 
year 1840, and of ‘quite secondary . philosophical repute in its own coun- 
try. Its system is nothing but an inverse reading of the principle 
that “God made man in his own image,’ je long homily on the text 
that “ Man makes God in his own image.’ It is curious to notice how 
thought returns upon its old cycles. Feuerbach tells this generation 
that, “if God were an object to a bird, he would be a winged being: 
the bird knows nothing higher, nothing more blissful, than the winged 
condition.” Five hundred years before the Christian era, Xenophanes 
taid, “ If oxen and lions had hands and fingers, and could produce works 
like men, oxen would represent their gods like oxen, and horses like 
horses, and each creature would assign them the sort of form which 
itself possessed.’’* These animals, however, have no worship, because, 
says Feuerbach, they are unable to place before them their own specitic 
nature as an object of thought. Man, separating himself as an actual 
individual from the potential essence of his Kind, feels his personal 
limits, and conceives of the human type of being with indefinite possi- 
bilities beyond. This conception,—of Reason, Will, Love, divested of 
restriction, and flung out as an object into free infinitude,—is what 
receives the name of “God.” Religion is thus translated into Anthro- 
pology ; and the human being, on his mount of worship, sees but 
the spectre of the Brocken, the gigantic shadow of himself upon the 
clouds. The “ Infinite Spirit,” or “Father,” is the reflection of the 
Reason, and his Unity the unity of the thinking principle ; the “Son” 
is the reflection of Love,—the reconciling element which makes forgive- 
ness possible, and which can subsist only in a sensitive nature, or when 


Philosophy. 





® «The Essence of Christianity.” By Ludwig Feuerbach. Translated from 
the Second German Fdition, by Marian Evans, translator of “Strauss’s Life of 
Jesus.” London: John Chapman. 1854. 

* “ Ap. Clem. Alexandr. Stromata.” v. 601. 
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God becomes Man. With this form of interpretation, which is carried 
out ingeniously enough, Feuerbach combines another not easy to adjust 
to it, viz., that in religion the conceptions entertained of God and man 
are complements of each other, so that whatever is emptied out of one 
nature is put into the other, and to negative any attribute on earth is to 
posit itin heaven. Thus, Augustinianism makes man nothing, to make 
God all in all; Pelagianism exalts man, and renders God superfluous; 
the monk devotes himself to celibacy, but enthrones an ideal woman as 
Queen of Heaven. Be the object of faith the image or the antithesis 
of the subject, there is still but the apotheosis of human nature: and 
“ Man is his own Supreme Being.” ‘The reader will see at a glance 
that the magician called in by Feuerbach to spirit away the objects of 
human faith is an old hand,—no other than that adroit Idealism, which 
has played so many tricks before high heaven, and which, if pressed a 
little further, and put upon its logical honour, will relieve you of the 
physical universe also, and hang you in the midst of nothing,—an an- 
thropologic spider, spinning out of your own bowels the web of all that # 
not. No doubt the thing can be conceived as possible ; and if any one 
affirms a universal dream, there is, by hypothesis, nobody awake to refute 
him. But, in assuming the unveracity of the human faculties,—the 
unreality of that which is given as their appropriate object, whether in 
Perception, Reason, or Conscience, you melt down your own tools, and 
stand powerless alike to construct and to destroy. The doctrine of Feuer- 
bach receives an application at the close to the rites of baptism and the 
eucharist, which has been justly and universally condemned in Ger- 
many, and which the translator would have consulted his reputation 
by omitting. He professes to interpret the mystery of these two sacra- 
ments. Baptism means to say, that men, infants and all, cannot 
keep clean without washing ; and the eucharist, that flour would 
be raw without the baker, and grapes crude without the wine 
grower! “If in water, we declare—Man can do nothing without 
nature; by bread and wine we declare—Nature needs man, as man 
needs nature.” Alas! which is the wiser,—the dreamer, or the inter- 
preter of dreams? Be there mocking, or be there meaning in the 
voice, this sort of oracle is alike deplorable. In such condition, how- 
ever, does the “ Essence of Christianity”? come out of Feuerbach’s 
alembic, when all the refuse has been drained away. 

The reproduction of standard English literature in the cheap editions 
of Mr. Bohn, helps and encourages the best class of readers. It were 
to be wished, however, that more judgment and competent skill were 
engaged in the task of editing than can be traced in the new issue of 
Locke’s Works. Mr, J. A. St. John carries indeed into his work a 
genuine, and not servile reverence for his author ; and draws his com- 
ments from a wide reading. But he seems to us to be without any 
clear conception of the annotator’s proper functions ; to be deficient 
in the specific knowledge of metaphysical literature and terminology 
essential to the editor of Locke ; and to have nothing of the intellectual 





10 “The Works of John Locke. Vol. I. Philosophical Works, With a Pre 
liminary Essay and Notes.” By J. A. St. John. London: Bohn. 1854, 
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precision required to mark and check the wavering of the philosopher’s 
language, and its deviation from the usage of other writers. The Essay 
om the Human Understanding is precisely one of the few English 
treatises which, standing between one period of human culture and 
mother, not only bears, but requires for its appreciation, a very 
thorough and vigilant commentator. Breaking away from the old 
scholastic exactitude, and compelling the vernacular language of a 
wurgher class to attempt psychology, it holds peculiarly loose relations 
to both the prior and the subsequent literature of the same class, 
Neither the preliminary discourse of Mr. St. John, nor his notes, con- 
tribute anything to the settlement of these relations. The rambling 
and meagre remarks that make up the discourse touch upon the style, 
the originality, the incidental mistakes, the general neglect, of Locke ; 
regret that he did not write like Plato; suppose it as well that he did 
not theorize on morals, becanse he was not married ; but say nothing 
of his philosophical place and system as a whole. And what is said 
comes out in the following fashion :— 


“So with Locke, whose language, to acknowledge the truth frankly, is at 
times careless, rough, and even slovenly ; but, to make amends, our minds are 
delighted and lifted up by the magnificence and vast dimensions of his thoughts, 
which, circling above the orbit of human genius, often project themselves 
beyond the remotest limits of the universe into the unfathomable abyss of space 
which appears to surround creation on all sides,” &e. p. 5. 


Of the Notes, many are trivial; e.g. p. 538. “Never was there a 


juster observation, or one more elegantly expressed.—Ep.”’—p. 463 (on 
oecurrence of the name Heliogabalus). “ Of the history and hoggish 
propensities of this master of the world, see Gibbon.—Ep.”’—p. 96. 
“Omne ignotum pro magnifico ; 
*Tis distance lends enchautment to the view, 
And clothes the mountain with its azure hue.—Ep.” 


Others are, as Mr. St. John would express it, “ humorous”’ from their 
misconceptions ; as the attempt (p. 283) to explain and illustrate, with 
the help (or rather, the hindrance) of Dugald Stewart’s unhappy 
critique, Kant’s doctrine of Time and Space. The distinction between 
the Jogical and the chronological priority of an idea is here said to be 
“illustrated by the following familiar example :—Thomas was a man 
before he was a boy, not in the order of time, but in the order of 
reason ; because it was in order that he might become a man, that he 
was made a boy.”” With this tomfoolery is “ the force and cogency of 
Kant’s reasoning”’ supposed to be destroyed. We find no fault with 
Mr. St. John’s metaphysical judgments: it is quite right that the 
editor of Locke should be the disciple of Locke : but if he cannot better 
apprehend other philosophers than to impute to them nonsense like 
this, he should distrust his qualifications for representing John Locke. 
Precisely where Dugald Stewart could notoriously afford him no gui- 
dance (in the field of German philosophy) he has followed in his steps : 
and has abandoned him where the authority of his judgment is the 
greatest, viz.,in his estimate of Locke’s doctrine of freewill. The 
celebrated chapter on “ Power,” which, with the general consent of 
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metaphysicians, Stewart regarded as peculiarly “indistinct, unde- 
cided, and inconsistent,’ is singled out by Mr. St. John (p. 138) 
as worthy of especial study ; on the ground that it “ pitilessly batters 
down that hackneyed sophism’’ (of necessity), to which, on the con- 
trary, it makes such various concessions, that it “ seems,’’—as Stewart 
observes,—“ to yield all that was contended for by Hobbes and 
Collins.” 

Stewart’s Dissertation on the Progress of Philosophy, from which 
(p. 296) these words are taken, appears in a new and handsome 
edition, forming the first volume of his collected works, in process of 
reissue, under the editorial care of Sir W. Hamilton." It is a consi- 
derable disappointment that the learned editor,——unrivalled as an 
annotator,—should limit himself to the mere revision of the text: 
especially in this first volume, so defective as a historical sketch of 
modern philosophy, and so often needing, as a critique, the correcting 
hand of a broader justice. Perhaps the course adopted expresses, by its 
very silence, the editor’s appreciation of his author, and completes 
the circle of his relations towards his best known predecessors in the 
Scottish schools. ‘To honour Reid, to crush Brown, to slight Stewart, 
may be regarded probably as the formula embodying Sir W. Hamilton’s 
sense of critical duty in reference to the Northern philosophers of the 
last two generations. Towards the text of this volume, however, his 
office has been discharged with the faithfulness and accuracy for which 
his name is a guarantee. Numerous additions have been introduced, 
partly from the Dissertation as originally composed, partly from supple- 
mentary passages in Mr. Stewart’s own interleaved copy. The most 
important of these is a concluding chapter which appears as a fragment, 
on the Progress, Tendencies, and Results of Modern Philosophical De- 
velopment. These pages are highly characteristic ; breathing a benign 
and cheerful wisdom, balancing itself, with rather too conscious good 
taste, between cynicism and enthusiasm, and pouring out hopes for the 
world, with the finished, but diffuse politeness of the past age. 
Stewart's equilibrium of nature was indeed only too admirable, render- 
ing him the representative of the statical, rather than the dynamical, 
condition of philosophy. 

Mr. Devey’s treatise on Logic,!? constituting one of the volumes of 
Mr. Bohn’s Philological Library, is the result of a great deal of reading, 
and is valuable asa compendium of logical opinions. The author prides 
himself on his willingness to let everything pass under the name of 
Logic, which is disposed to claim the family relationship : and though 
professing to be content with its widest definition, as “ The Science of 
Inference,” he really frees himself from even this limit, and discusses 








1 “The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, Esq., F.R.S.,” &c. Edited by 
Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Vol. I. Dissertation : exhibiting the Progress of 
Metaphysical, Ethical, and Political Philosophy, since the Revival of Letters in 
Europe. With numerous and important additions, now first published. Edin- 
burgh: Constable. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1854. 

12 « Logic ; or, the Science of Inference. A Systematic View of the Principles 
of Evidence, and the Methods of Inference in the various departments of Human 
Knowledge.” By Joseph Devey. London: Bohn, 1854. 
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the primary grounds as well as the derivative steps of knowledge, and 
touches on almost every psychological and metaphysical question lying 
near the field of logical vision. This indefinite extension of matter 
expresses the character of the book ; which is a clever eclectic compila- 
tion from a hand skilled in seizing the characteristic points of opposing 
schools of doctrine; but is not the fresh production of a mind more 
than critical. It is deficient in precision of expression and depth of 
discrimination: nor can a work which speaks of Mr. J. S. Mill’s “ ultra 
nominalism’’ (p. 27), and says, that since the fall of Wolf's authority 
in Germany, “ logic has gradually subsided in that country into a his- 
tory of dreams,’ be pronounced quite trustworthy as a descriptive 
reporter. We cannot refrain also from noticing with regret the numer- 
ous typographical errors by which, as usual with the modern cheap 
publications, the pages are deformed. The ugliness of our low-priced 
literature is quite sufficient penalty to pay for economy, without the 
gratuitous addition of slovenly printing. These drawbacks, however, 
will not prevent Mr. Devey’s Treatise from rendering good service on 
the table of the student, especially of the self-taught. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY AND EDUCATION. 


HE complete collection of the articles, tracts, and pamphlets of 
T Frederic Bastiat,! revised and annotated from the MSS. of the 
author, is a gift very welcome to his friends, (who are not few, even in 
England,) and a useful contribution to political literature. Those who 
would study the true character of the social and economical questions 
of the day would do well to cultivate an acquaintance with the writings 
of this eminent champion against the thraldom of commerce, capital, 
labour, and property ; since truth in these matters has first to fight its 
way against the bewildering sophisms of Socialism and the narrow- 
mindedness of protected interests. With regard to free-trade, the 
nature and relations of capital and labour, and similar great questions 
in economy, it is not sufficient to have certain general conclusions, 
either for the basis of our own convictions, or for contributing effi- 
ciently to the resources of social intercourse. The struggles of modern 
society, our readers may rest assured, require ordnance of larger calibre 
and more deadly execution; and these are nowhere to be found in such 
strength and number as in the polemical armoury of Frederic Bastiat. 
Science, and the art of enforcing it, depth and clearness, have rarely 
been united in so eminent a degree; and the gentlemanly spirit of his 
antagonism, joined to the terse convincingness of his analysis, enable 
him to recommend his views of political science with a peculiar power 
of attraction. It is true that many in this country may wonder at 
the grave nature of some of his conflicts with the fatal activity of a 





1 « (Euvres Completes de Frédéric Bastiat, mises en Ordre, Revues, et Annotées 
d'aprés les Manuscrits de l’Auteur.” Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 1854. 
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centralized government like that of the French, and even smile with 
a happy feeling of national complacency ; but a simple comparison of 
the marked progress of centralization on this side the channel with 
the self-governing energies of former times, might dispose us to more 
serious reflections. It is to the fourth and fifth volumes of Bastiat’s 
collected works that we have now more especially to refer. They con- 
tain his “Sophismes Economiques,” which are in some measure the 
head-quarters of his campaigns against the sophistries of old and 
modern schools of political economy; among these “Gratuité du 
Crédit,” aimed at Proudhon, may claim the first rank in importance, 
although the brilliant fire of Bastiat’s lighter artillery in “Capital et 
Rente,” “ Protectionisme et Communisme,” “ Maudit Argent,” &c., 
will be found no less logical and conclusive. The influence of “ Spolia- 
tion’’ on human destinies, in all its forms and dexterous disguises, was 
a favourite subject of our author’s reflections. He has touched on this 
topic in his “Sophismes”’ and miscellaneous pamphlets, among which 
his “ Propriété et Spoliation,”’ “Spoliation et Loi,” are especially notice- 
able, and has gone into a more careful exposition of the entire subject, 
where he treats of the causes of social perturbation, in the second part of 
his “Harmonies.” On the very eve of his death, he is reported to have 


said: “ To write the history of Spoliation is a great and important task 
that still remains to be attempted for political economy : it is a history 
dating far back, and from its outset, conquests, migrations of nations, 
invasions, and all the lamentable excesses of force struggling with 


justice, must largely figure. Living traces of all these remain even 
till now, and are great obstacles to the solution of questions mooted 
in our age. These solutions will never be arrived at, until we have 
investigated the past, and clearly seen in what instances and to what 
extent injustice has played its part in events, and exercised an influence 
on our Jaws and manners.’ We are inclined to believe that he 
himself had harboured some such noble scheme, and it might not 
be unworthy some profound mind to explore the philosophy of history 
so far as to supply so important a desideratum to the study of legal 
and political science. 

Pierre Clement, the learned historian of the administration of 
Colbert (a work which received the crown of the French Academy), 
and of The government of Louis XIV., or the systems of administra- 
tion, finance, and commerce from 1683 to 1689—a volume which 
gained a similar honour from the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres—has favoured the public with an elaborate and highly instruc- 
tive history of the system of “ Protection in France from the Ministry 
of Colbert down to the Revolution of 1848.’? It will be impossible 
to follow this able advocate of a progressive reform of the French 
tariff through the comprehensive details of his conscientious research. 
We have rarely met with a book which leaves on the mind so strong 
and definite an impression of the systematic injury inflicted on the 





2 “ Histoire du Syst?me Protecteur en France depuis le Ministre de Colbert, 
jusqu’ & la Révolution de 1848, suivie de Pitces, Mémoires, et Documents justifi- 
catives.” Paris: Librairie de Guillaumin et Cie. 1854, 
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resources and development of a great country, through the errors of a 
government, or through its selfish coalition with parties who give their 
support only that they may fatten at the expense of general prosperity. 
The author has demolished the stronghold of the French Protection- 
ists, who affect a traditional admiration for the unassailable memory of 
Colbert. In 1650, or eleven years before his accession to power, this 
minister was a free-trader, and in a memorial which Cardinal Mazarin 
had demanded from him on the subject of the interruption of commerce 
between France and England, we find him giving utterance to these 
i remarkable words :——“ Providence has placed France in a position such 
as to render her own fertility useless, and even frequently expensive 
and incommodious, to her; she has not the benefit of intercourse be- 
tween one province and another, nor of a commerce with foreign nations, 
and both she and they may stand sorely in need of this.” Three years 
after he entered the ministry, Colbert removed the barriers which im- 
peded the intercommunication of the interior, and while he moderately 
raised some duties, considerably reduced others. The tariff of 1664 is 
connected with the most brilliant period of the reign of Louis XIV. 
Order was restored in the finances, and in all branches of the administra- 
tion; the authority of the Government, which had been somewhat shaken, 
was firmly re-established; with a constellation of great writers and 
great artists, with a consciousness of majestic monuments, with a flou- 
rishing commerce and industry, and no rumour of external war—all the 
elements of national welfare co-existed in marvellous harmony. But the 
tariff of 1667, which raised the price of imported goods, marks the be- 
ginning of a different epoch. Colbert wished to enrich France by 
preventing the transmission of her gold to other lands for the purchase 
of goods ; the Dutch and English sought to make reprisals on French 
goods by raising their duties ; hence arose a war of tariffs, from which 
soon proceeded other and fiercer battles, and Louis XIV. unhappily 
finding in one war the desired seeds of another, was led to sustain armies 
of 400,000 men for a space of nearly forty years, and by impoverishing 
his nobility at the same time with the imposed luxuries of his Court, 
ended in ruining the previous prosperity of France. The unfor- 
tunate state of agriculture at that time, aggravated as it was by the 
continual changes and fluctuations of the corn-laws, may be vuderstood 
from the fact that dearth and famine had at no previous period been 
so frequent, and that the peasants of the Dauphiné and of Poitou ac- 
tually lived on the bark of trees and on the weeds of the field. From 
Dunkerque to Bayonne the coasts echoed with complaints of the stop- 
page of commerce with England and Holland; and a deputy from the 
merchants of Orleans ventured even to say to Colbert (to whose sys- 
tem the whole of this misery could not, of course, be attributed) :-— 
“You found the cart upset on one side; you lifted it up, only to upset 
iton the other.” He wished, of course, to convey to the Minister that 
the tariff of 1664 was the cart of commerce and industry, proceeding 
steadily in its natural fashion. The tariff of Colbert, however, to 
whose authority the French Protectionists are never weary of appeal- 
ing, (and which the credulous public, therefore, look upon as the type 
of the actual tariff,) did not contain one single prohibition. In 
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addition to this, the tariffs of 1664 and 1667 admitted the im. 
portation of foreign cattle and of all articles of food, at very 
moderate rates: and wool, hemp, flax, cotton, iron, cast-iron, steel, 
and alum (up to the decree of November 22, 1853, which reduced 
the duty on coal, iron, and cast-iron), paid a much lower duty in 
Colbert’s time than now, when the value of silver is nearly three times 
less than in 1664; a fact which obliges us to treble the present duties, 
in order to arrive at the true proportion between the actual tariff and 
that of Colbert. The sliding-scale for the importation of corn, the 
duty of 55 francs per bullock (which paid three francs in the tariffs 
of 1664 and 1667), and many other duties on alimentary substances, 
have only been imposed within the last thirty years; while various 
prohibitions were decreed as measures of war by the Convention, and 
by the Emperor, who expressly represented them as temporary sacrifices. 
The excessive rigour of the French tariff dates chiefly from the govern- 
ment of the Restoration. In order to consult the interests of their 
supporters, the ministers consented to impose nearly double the duties 
on the importation of cattle which they themselves had proposed, 
although cattle, with fresh and salted meats and butter, had been for 
twelve centuries imported into France duty-free, and, since Colbert, 
subject only to a trifling tax. And for the profit of a few owners of iron- 
works, and more especially of woods (whose property rose to double 
its value, through high duties on foreign iron), the annual expenses of 
the numerous trades depending on iron were increased by from thirty 
to forty millions. These brief statements, although necessarily incom- 
plete, may serve to expose some of the false deductions of those French 
protectionists who love to oppose the illustrious name of Colbert to 
the admission of prohibited goods under moderate duties, or against 
the reduction of the actual duties on articles of food. The most 
radical reformers of the French system of protection might be imme- 
diately satisfied with the principal items of Colbert’s tariff, and we are 
justified in asking, whether the protectionists would adopt them if 
they knew them? The recent decrees of Napoleon III., with regard 
to cattle, iron, and coals, sufficiently indicate the plan which his 
government designs to pursue in these respects; and while they bear 
evidence to the presence of enlightened statesmen in his councils, it is 
a consoling thought to see in Clement’s interesting pages, how many 
men, so confessedly eminent in French science and politics, were more 
or less energetic advocates of free-trade, or at least of a progressive 
reform of the tariff. We would particularly direct the attention of 
his readers to a remarkable statement of Le Comte Mollien, ancient 
minister of the French empire, to be found in “ Piéces Justificatives,” 
No. 12. A careful perusal of Clement’s elaborate history, which 
gathers together, with an admirable system of arrangement, and 
presents in a lucid style of expression, a variety of facts not sufficiently 
known or appreciated, must convince the English reader that, under 
existing circumstances, and with so many surprising precedents, 
France will not long be able to resist the progressive tendencies of the 
age; for these will assert themselves in spite of the popularity of the 
high tariff of the Restoration among an unreasoning multitude, 
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ho are paying dearly for the prejudices which the illiberalism and 
ficialism of Louis Philippe’s government found it safer to foster than 
go diminish. 

The great scarcity and high prices of corn (evils now fortunately 
aside by the blessings of an abundant harvest) have induced M. 
‘MiVictor Modeste to write a popular and practical essay on the subject,5 
fr the purpose of tranquillizing the minds of the rural population 
who are suffering from this sad contingency. With regard to the 
pwer of counteracting the evils of dearth and famine, our century has 


ifs Mindeed an immense superiority over its predecessors. The scarcity of 


capital, the bad state of roads and other means of communication, the 
limited operations of international commerce, the indifference of 
governments, and many other causes, used to turn the event of a 
dearth into the formidable scourge of a famine; in the course of one 
year, the fourth and even the third part of the entire population of a 
French province would be carried away ; and while in the bad years of 
1812, 1817, 1847, and 1853 the maximum price of corn never exceeded 
three times the normal standard, the price in earlier times would be 
nised ten, fifteen, and even twenty times above the average. It is to 
commerce that we chiefly owe the benetit of this wonderful con- 
trast between the comparative facilities of our own day and the in- 
aleulable difficulty and misery of former times. For then, whole 
countries, left entirely to their own resources, through a minimum of 
commerce, industry and capital, were reduced to the necessity of losing 
aconsiderable part of their populations, from the sheer exhaustion of 
hunger. Facts like these are a satisfactory answer to those romantic 
avillers who rail against the materialism to which our age is disposed 
through the unchecked growth of commercial enterprise. They show 
ws that the growth of commerce—by establishing a balance between the 
productions of the various countries of the earth, and by gradually 
covering its surface, as it were with an insurance company, against the 
greatest evil that can possibly afflict our race—must inevitably tend to 
etercise a humanizing influence. When goods can be circulated with 
grater facility from one continent to another, than formerly from one 
French province to a neighbouring district, the difference of prices 
between market and market, once so great, must gradually be re- 
iueed to slight and less fluctuating proportions; and those nations 
vhich have not suffered under the visitation of a bad harvest will meet 
vith no difficulty in relieving their brethren in distress, through the 
promptitude and facility of international communication. It is an 
ascertained fact that in 1847, the enormous quantity of 16,000,000 
hectolitres of corn was imported into France, while the deficit of the 
hst harvest only amounted to about 10,000,000 hectolitres. Add to 
this that the population of France for the same surface of territory, has 
doubled since the year 1700, and that the production of corn has 
tebled, and we will agree that the effects of modern civilization (in 





8 “De la Cherté des Grains et des Prejugés Populaires qui determinent de 
Violences dans les Temps de Disette.” Par Victor Modeste. Paris: Librairie d 
Guillaumin et Cie. 

(Vol, LXIL. No. CXXIL.]}—New Szntzs, Vol. VI. No. 11. rr 
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which commerce is such an important element) on the physicai 3 
well as intellectual development of mankind, are indubitable, and th 
with regard to famine, panics must be for ever out of the question 
We are glad to find that our neighbours have at length set about 
candid discussion of these important considerations in so earnest 
and scientific a spirit, and that the axiom of free-trade has at lengt 
found such intelligent advocates as M. Victor Modeste. 

Mr. Barnard’s work on the “State of National Education in 
Europe,’’* furnishes for the first time those actual data which are « 
much needed for the sulution of many great and popular questions 
The educational field has been hitherto too much occupied by mere 
enthusiasts in what is called the “Philosophy” of instruction, o 
heavy statistic-mongers in the matter of its social application an 
efficiency. Those “middlemen” whose minds are open on the one hand 
to the higher hints of individual culture which the advancement of 
theoretic science reveals, and alive on the other to the evident practic 
deductions which may be gleaned even from a few barren governmen' 
tables—who can supply the link between the ideal and the actu: 
have hitherto been wanting; and the cause of education has seriously 
suffered in consequence. Having held important offices connecte 
with the administration of public instruction in America, Mr. Barnard 
was well prepared by his insight into the well-developed nations 
system of our transatlantic neighbours, to judge of the comparative 
merits and demerits of English and Continental education. And with 
a view to draw such general conclusions as might be available for the 
improvement of educational plans in his own country, he has collected 
and arranged more valuable information and statistics than can be 
found in any one volume in the English language. Under the most 
varied circumstances of government, society, and religion has the great 
philanthropic experiment of popular education been tried; and in each 
case we may be sure that some valuable principle has been recognised, 
and some important inductions drawn from facts forced upon the 
national attention. But although we have had some careful reports 
on the state of education in France, Prussia, and more recently in our 
own country, this is the first volume, we believe, which groups under 
one view the varied experiences of nearly all civilized countries. When 
we say that Mr. Barnard has given in the sections of his work devoted 
to the state of education in the different nations, a brief but compre- 
hensive summary of the history of their popular instruction, an outline 
of the various ordinances and decrees they have passed from time to 
time, a sufficient notice of their teachers’ associations, an abstract 
of remarkable speeches delivered by the respective statesmen and 
educationists, and the history and statistics of all their colleges, 
normal seminaries, and general schools, our idea of the value of this 
comprehensive treatise will hardly be deemed exaggerated. And the 
more so as he seems to have devoted a more than ordinary degree of 
attention to the state of educational activity in our own country, and 





4 “National Education in Europe ; being an Account of the Organization, Ad- 
ministration, Instruction, and Statistics of Public Schools of the Various Grades in 
the Different States.” By Henry Barnard, LL.D., Superintendent of Common 
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Schools in Connecticut. ew York. 1854, 
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"yy has given in the concluding portions a better account of our Training 
Institutions of St. Mark’s, Battersea, Chester, and Kneller Hall, than 
can be found perhaps in any work generally accessible to Englishmen. 

The importance of these semimaries, which stamp the character of the 
Bj certificated Masters under the system now in operation, cannot be too 
highly estimated; and if we would hazard a belief (as derived from 
these reports), with regard to their distinctive features, we would 
observe, that the principle appears to us to be the sound one, which 
has operated at Battersea, to hold before its students the best methods 
‘9 f imparting elementary instruction, and to instruct them in the very 
‘But of Teaching itself, rather than cram them with heterogeneous and 
wdigested knowledge. 

We had recently the pleasure to notice an abridgment of the official 
abstract relating to the statistics of religious parties in England, as 
furnished collaterally with the results of the General Census of 1851, 
md we have now to welcome a condensation of similar impor- 
tant data on the cognate subject of national education. We say 
cognate, because every day convinces us that the same strife of opinion 
which wages in religion is only transferred to other ground in the great 
question of popular instruction, and that the same fundamental prin- 
tiples are implicated in both. We have to thank Mr. Mann that he has 
rescued facets which should be generally known, from the ponderous 
tblivion of Government returns, and given to the public in a commodious 
form, authentic information on a subject which presses more and more 
m its attention. According to the Preface, this abstract “contains, 
besides all the more important tables, the whole of the report of Mr. 
Horace Mann, to whom the duty of digesting the returns was confided, 
and who has brought out the principal results with so much ability 
and impartiality that it has been deemed proper to give his Report 
without curtailment: to this approval of the manner in which con- 
ficting interests have been honestly represented, we accord our hearty 
wsent. After an account of the way in which the tables were prepared, 
and a summary of their general results, Mr. Mann proceeds to give a 
brief but luminous sketch of the rise and progress of popular education 
in England ; and from the comparison of inferences from the present 
Census, with the facts elicited in 1818 and 1833, we glean the impor- 
tant conclusion that the good effects of voluntary national efforts were 
strikingly evident before the year 1846, in which Government grants 
were first applied, and that, since then, there has not been so important 
an increase in the rate of progress as the accession of such co-operation 
might generally be supposed to imply. Educational agencies were 
then in operation (and these the free and healthful movements of a 
progressing people), which, by their large and comprehensive spirit, 
Were rapidly gaining on the increase of population ; and, from their 
tate of progress, seemed not unlikely to advance beyond it, so as soon 
toturn the scale against the lamented evils of popular ignorance. In 





5 « Education in Great Britain ; being the Official Report of Horace Mann, Esq., 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, to George Graham, Esq., Registrar-General, 
With Selected Tables.” Routledge and Co, 1854. 
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short, we might suppose that the efforts of the Committee of Privy 
Council had only come in to share the glory of a reaction that was al- 
ready begun, and that many proud results of the recent Census were 
only the growth of seeds that had been sown by the unnoticed and un- 
honoured activity of Voluntaryism through years of difficulty and 
discouragement. If we are right in this conclusion (and it is not based 
on insufficient statistical grounds), it suggests important reflections. 
As society advances, its proper objects are more keenly appreciated, and 
men wish to hasten by the directest means what seems clearly but, to 
their enthusiasm, slowly approaching. But when this ardour induces 
the representative agents of the social will to thrust culture, as it were, 
upon all masses of the people, they are inclined to forget, perhaps, that 
what is so fair in promise has only become so because it has grown and 
matured slowly in a free and unvexed atmosphere ; that what is to be 
lasting in life and hope cannot be anticipated by any artificial process, 
however ingenious or comprehensive, but must abide by the constancy 
and inconstancy of the seasons, and show its blades above-ground just 
when natural causes conspire to their natural effects. This Census 
teaches us that, whether governments slumber or wake, the steady 
march of human mind is slowly but finally traversing the bounds of 
ancient superstition, and that we may take the honour of their upraising 
over the heads of the people, but cannot rob their precious self-help of 
its essential virtue and strength. The position occupied by the differ- 
ent educational parties is very clearly presented in the concluding sec- 
tion of Mr. Mann’s report, and furnishes useful aid in the consideration 
of the tables which go to make up the volume. Indeed, we cannot 
but hope that this careful attempt to mirror their educational condition 
to the people of England, will do much towards the removal of what is 
repulsive in its essential features. 

The advocates of Voluntaryism may find a happy illustration of 
their system in the Report® on the Bequest by Mr. Dick, for the 
encouragement of parochial schoolmasters in the counties of Aberdeen, 
Banff, and Moray. To no other motive than the fact of his having 
received in his youth a good and: useful education, can we trace the 
benevolent feeling in which the important legacy left by this gentleman 
originated? And to no other cause, perhaps, than the singleness and 
simplicity of management of the large annual revenue, with a peculiar 
reference to the locality, can we attribute its value as an educational 

ent, as shown in this, the last, Report on its administration. 

r. Dick, a retired West India merchant,* left the sum of 113,147/. 


* * Report of Twenty-One Years’ Experience of the Dick —— for elevating 
the Character and Position of the Parochial Schools and Sehoolmaaters in the 
Counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray,” By Allan Mengies, Blackwood; 1864. 

*Mr, Dick may be remembered by some inhabitants of Finabury-square by the 
following sketch of his personal appearance, It is from the introduction to the 
Report, and seems to be almost the only biographical trace that is left of the ob 
securely good man, The passage occurs in an letter from Mr, Innes, an artillery 
officer, who accidentally became acquainted with the subject of his remarks ;—‘*' For 
some years I went frequently to the Artillery Ground for parades and drilling, and 
on the door of the house next the gate on the right, 1 remarked, on a brass-plate, 
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4. 7d., with a view (as his will expresses it) “to form a Fund for the 
lenefit of that neglected, though useful class of men, parochial school- 
masters, and to add to their present very trifling salaries.” As the 
nomination of persons through whom the Trust was to be administered, 
had been revoked by Mr. Dick, in his will, proceedings were instituted 
in Chancery, in order to arrange the selection of trustees; the persons 
appointed being the Keeper of the Signet, and a body chosen from the 
Vommissioners of the Signet. In 1835, 1844, the first and second 
Reports were published ; showing the progress of an experiment, new, 
in many important respects, to elevate the character and position of 
the parochial schoolmaster. We have now the third, which assumes 
a somewhat “o’ergrown bulk,’ if we look to the interests of the 
public; but contains nothing superfluous, perhaps, to the parochial 
shoolmasters, for whose use and instruction we suppose it to be 
secially intended. The first part of the volume is the most valuable, 
treating as it does of the actual management of the Bequest, and 
presenting a practical estimate of the various measures and their 
results: part second is devoted to a somewhat rambling commentary 
om the results and observations recorded in the first. One of the most 
pleasing consequences discernible in the returns of the first part, is the 
change that has taken place in the emoluments of the parochial 
«hoolmasters, from other causes than the immediate application of 
the Bequest—causes, however, which may be traced to its elevating 
influence on the schoolmaster, and to the fact of its enhancing the value 
of the school. Within the few years of its operation, the average 
sllary of the schoolmaster has risen from 55/. 12s. 6d., to 1010. 1s. 7d., 
that is, has been nearly doubled; and the circumstances of their 
domestic comfort and respectability show a like remarkable ameliora- 
tion in the same period. The table of results appended shows that 
the entire number of pupils receiving education without payment of 
fees in the parochial schools of the three counties, is 3406, being about 
four times the number taught gratis in 1833; and nearly one of every 
five pupils enrolled in the schools. This is not entirely owing, of 
course, to the direct operation of the Dick Legacy; but the trustees 
have good reason to assure themselves that the efficient application of 
the sum at their disposal has mainly brought this desirable result about. 





the name of James Dick, and from meeting him in the neighbourhood, I came to 
recognise the occupant of that house. His person and style of dress were both sin- 
gilar, and calculated to attract observation. He was a man of about five feet 
seven inches, or five feet eight inches in height, with broad and square shoulders 
and brawny limbs, His features were strongly marked with the small-pox ; broad 
flat nose, high cheek-bones, altogether forming a countenance considered character- 


atic of a Seotchman, At the timeuf which I speak hejwas probably from ag to sixty- 
five years of age, He had continued the fashion of dress brought with him from 
the Weat Indies, He wore a single-breasted blue coat, without collar, nankeen 
breeches, made tight with buckles at the knees, white stockings, high shoes with 
large buekles, His hair was powdered, with a queue, and when out of doors he had 
scocked hat, and carried a gold-headed eane, Such a figure, it may be believed, 
would at that period attract notice in the streets of London, He may have some- 
what modified his dress in winter, and latterly he may have occasionally adopied a 
round hat; but such as I have described are the impressions left on me of his ap- 
pearance,” 
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HE rapid progress in our knowledge of the phenomena of eles 
tricity, has rendered very desirable some treatise which shoul 

aim, not so much at advancing the science and discussing those points 
which are knotty, even to its deepest students, but which should giv 
a thorough and comprehensible view of the whole doctrine, and of it 
multitudinous applications. The successful execution of such a pla 
could be possible only to a master in this branch of physics; but few 
care to leave the attractions of original research for so toilsome and 
often so ungrateful a task ; and we therefore view with the greater satis 
faction, the appearance of the first volume of “A Treatise on Eleo 
tricity,”! by so distinguished an original observer as M. de la Rive 
The work will comprehend an introductory essay on the fundamen 
phenomena and the apparatus required for their production and 2 
rate measurement ; an account of the peculiar features of static eles 
tricity, attraction, repulsion, induction, &.; a history of ele 
dynamics, with all the varied phenomena of magnetism and ele 
magnetism ; in which a distinct chapter will be devoted to that inst 
ment so important to the physiologist as well as to the physician 
the galvanometer. These sections will be succeeded by others on the 
laws of the transmission of electricity, and on those which govern the 
modes of the production of electrical force. The first volume of thi 
important work has already, a year since, appeared in England. Th 
author has taken advantage of the delays which have retarded the 
appearance of the French version, to make some important addition 
to the latter. 

Twenty years ago it was universally admitted that the masses 0 
red sandstone which lie beneath the limestones of the coal formation, 
constituted the ultima Thule of geological science, and from thence t# 
the so-called primary formations, the masses of slates and subcry+ 
talline rocks which enter so largely into the composition of the westem 
and south-western parts of our island, were grouped together, by neg» 
tive characters, under the name of “grauwacke.”’ At that time, however, 
the very difficulties of the subject appear to have attracted two, ther, 
young men, of such energy and tenacity of purpose as true philosopher 
are made of, to attempt its thorough investigation. The result was # 
might be expected. Under the hands of the one, the massive strata ¢ 
North Wales, contorted, distorted, and disguised by metamorphic action 
as they are, fell into shape and orderly arrangement as the Cambrias 
system. The other tells us,2— 


.“« Desirous of throwing light on this dark subject, I consulted m valued 
friend and instructor, Dr. Buckland, as to the region most likely to afford ev: 





1 “Traité d’Electricité, théorique et appliquée.” Par A. de la Rive. Tom 
premier. Baillitre. 1854. 

# “Siluria, The History of the oldest known Rocks containing Organic 
Remains.” By Sir R, 1. Murchison. Murray. 1854. 





ive ple, the Silures, under their King, 
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dences of order, and, by his advice, I first explored in 1831, the banks of the 
ye, between Hay and Builth. Discovering a considerable tract in Here- 
ford, Radnor, and Shropshire, wherein large masses of grey-coloured strata run 
out from beneath the old red sandstone, and contain points which differ from 
=| which were known in the —— deposits, I began to classify these rocks. 
ter four years of consecutive labour, I assigned to them (1835) the name 
Silurian, deriving it from the portion of England and Wales, in which the 
ig sccessive formations are clearly displayed, end whastia an ancient British peo- 
Cunha (Caractacus), had opposed a ong 
ad valorous resistance to the Romans. Having first, in the year 1833, separate 
these deposits into four formations, and shewn that each is characterized by 
peculiar organic remains, I next divided them (1834, 1835) into a lower and 
upper group, both of which, I hoped, would be found applicable to wide regions 
the earth. After eight years of labour in the field bs closet, the proofs of 
the truth of these views were more fully published in the work entitled the 
“Silurian System” (1839.)—p. 7. 

In this way was the existence of life—in new and strange forms 
indeed, but still subject, as we have every reason to believe, to general 
conditions of the same character as those which now obtain—carried 
back for ages and ages beyond the period at which it had previously 
been supposed to commence. The known age of our planet was well- 
nigh doubled, a geological new world was laid open to hosts of busy 
investigators, and its discoveries took the high position which they 
Jmhave since so well and worthily maintained in the front ranks of 
European science. 

Unfortunately, discoverers have their peculiar difficulties as well as 


t 1 
wi their peculiar honours. We all know the unfortunate perplexity into 


J Which the ignorance of his omniscient and infallible Holiness on the 
little matter of the sphericity of the earth plunged Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese, invested by Divine rescript, the one with all the Western, 
and the other with all the Eastern, Indies—when they met at Malacca, 
to find that this was both and neither. 

So it has been with our geological Indies. Professor Sedgwick, with 
no small toil and research, founded his great Cambrian system. Sir 
Roderick Murchison, with no less labour, zeal, and ability, established 
his great Silurian system, but of late years it has been discovered that 
the upper Cambrian is the lower Silurian, and the lower Silurian, the 
upper Cambrian ;—we trust, at least, that we are guilty of no error, 
in thus understanding the following passage which we believe to be 
avery fair and candid statement of the grounds of the controversy 
which has unfortunately arisen. 


“During my early researches it was shown that the lowest of these (1833) 
fossils bearing strata reposed, in the west of Shropshire, on a very thick ac- 
cumulation of still older sediment as exposed in the ridge of the stipen stones 
and the Longwynd mountain, and the strata of the latter not offerig a ves- 
tige of former life, they were consequently termed unfossilliferous greywacke. 

At that time it was also supposed that the contiguous slaty region of North 
Wales, then under the examination of Professor Se gwick, consisted of rocks, in 
oa fossilliferous and of an enormous thickness, which rose up, according to my 

iend and fellow labourer, from beneath my Silurian types. Hence, another 
term, or that of Cambrian, was afterwards, or in the year 1836, applied to 
masses supposed to be inferior, before their true relations to the Silurian slates 
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of Shropshire and Montgomeryshire had been ascertained. This assumed in- 
feriority of position in the slate rocks of North Wales being considered a fixed 
point, it was naturally thought, that such lower formations, the fossils of which 
were then undescribed, would be found to contain a set of organic remains 
differing as a whole, from those of my classified and published Silurian system. 

It was, however, in vain that we looked to the production of a peculiar type 
of life from the ‘Cambrian’ rocks, Silurian fossils were alone found in them: 
and the reason has since become manifest. The labours of many competent 
observers in the last fifteen years, have proved that these rocks are not inferior 
in position, as they were supposed to be, to the lowest stratified rocks of my 
Silurian region of Shropshire and the adjacent parts of Montgomeryshire, but 
are merely extensions of the same strata: and hence the looked-for geological 
and zoological distinctions could never have been realized.” —p. 8, 


If this were a question of boundary line between two states, there 
would appear to be nothing for it but an appeal to arms; but we trust 
that Brachiopods will be found better than bombs, and that the dis- 
putants will allow of the gentle arbitration of the naturalist, at whose 
hand we confidently look for the demarcation of some natural frontier 
between the two territories—that the two systems, neither having 
unduly encroached upon its fellow, may go down to posterity together 
in as friendly association as that which has united their eminent 
founders. 

It must not be supposed that in his “Siluria’’ Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son has merely sentinel his original “Silurian System,”’ as it ap- 


peared in 1839. Since that time the unceasing progress of geology,— 


and there is no one who has more eminently contributed to that pro- 
gress than Sir Roderick himself,—has demonstrated the existence of 
vast Silurian formations in Central Europe, Asia, Australia, and North 
America ; and, at the same time, the study of the laws of the distribu- 
tion of life in past ages has shown that in the natural history of our planet, 
the Silurian period forms but a part of a great whole, constituting, to- 
= with the Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian, the great 
alwozoic epoch—an epoch in which the forms of living beings, though 
as numerous and as varied as they are now, were totally distinct modi- 
fications of the great common plans upon which all are modelled. 

It is as the historian of this great epoch that Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son presents himself in the work before us, in which he sketches with all 
that reality and vividness which are alone attainable by extensive per- 
sonal research—the physical and biological features of the Palozoic 
deposits in all parts of the world. We cannot doubt that for long 
years to come it will be the received guide and handbook for the student 
of Palwozoic geology. Nor will those who are interested in the great 
question of the distribution of gold on the earth’s surface, whether in 
a scientific or in an economical point of view, find less to guide and 
pe oe them in the chapter which Sir Roderick has devoted to the 
subject. 

pon all these matters we have no intention of venturing on criti- 
cism. On points of fact, the voice of the author of “Siluria” is 
authoritative, or, at any rate, he can only be tried by his peers, and 
they are few. But it is otherwise with the speculative and theoretical 
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doctrines which show themselves in various parts of the work, and 
| receive a more particular exposition in its concluding chapter. 

In geology, as in all sciences, and, indeed, in all branches of know- 
ledge, the Shcts form common ground admitted by all, but the theo- 
retical views based upon these facts—the mode in which they are 
grouped and comprehended in the mind—vary in direction, in accord- 
ance with two great tendencies of human nature. There are minds (not 
necessarily, however, of the Gradgrind order) whose constant endeavour is 
to rest in fact, who believe that facts are the pearls, theory the string 
which holds them together without having any value of its own—whose 
constant endeavour is to interpret the obscure by the clear—the unknown 
by the known—and when that guide fails, make a direct confession of 
ignorance, preferring to stand still rather than run the chance of going 
wrong. ‘There are others, again, to whom this tendency is incompre- 
hensible, who strive after completeness and ready intelligibility—who 
are never satisfied until they can trace phenomena in unbroken se- 
quences to their source, and reach, what seems at any rate, an adequate 
beginning. 

Doubtless, both tendencies are right and both are wrong—for the 
right direction in science, as in all other human effort, would seem to 
be impossible, except as the resultant of two erroneous impulses. At 
any rate, their influence in geology is easily traceable—on the one 
hand, in the systems of those who would convert it more or less into a 
scientific cosmogony; on the other, in the tendency to deny any 
commencement at all, and to assume an absolute uniformity between 
the course of the earth's development in past ages and that which is 
going on under our eyes. In the early history of the science, the 
cosmogonist tendency satisfied itself by assuming the truth of the Mo- 
saic account—but churchman and layman now unite in admitting that, 
if Moses were ever really in possession of the laws of geology, they 
must have been written on the tables which he broke and left behind 
on Sinai. Assuredly, no trace of them is to be found in his extant 
works. 

Mosaic geology, however, being fairly dead and buried, it seems to 
us that the want which it satisfied still lives—rampant in bold defiance 
of facts, in such pseudo-scientific productions as the “ Vestiges,’’ and 
manifesting itself in a scientific form in the works of, perhaps, we may 
say, the greater number of the eminent geologists of the day. Finding 
such a tendency in the works of such men as Murchison, Agassiz, and 
Sedgwick—finding that such minds cannot rest satisfied unless they 
can repose on “a beginning,” far be it from us to say that it is other 
than just, wholesome, and scientific; but we must plead guilty 
to having, in nautical phrase, a strong “ list’? in the other direction ; 
and hence, we must be permitted to examine somewhat closely, if very 
hastily, the evidences of a beginning adduced by one of the chiefs of 
the opposite school, in the present work. 

The evidence that the condition of the organic creation was essenti- 
ally different in Paleozoic times, may be summed up in two propositions : 
—l1. That the higher vertebrata did not exist during the Silurian 
period; 2. That the geographical distribution of living creatures in 
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past times was much wider than at present, indicating uniform climatal 
condition over a much wider area than at the present day, The former 
arguments may be fairly put in this form,—Geologists have not yet disco- 
vered any vertebrate remains but those of fish in the Silurian rocks; 
therefore no other vertebrata existed during the Silurian epoch. 

This is, of course, entirely a negative argument ; and though we are 
far from denying the high value of such arguments under certain cir- 
cumstances, yet that value must obviously depend on the number and 
completeness of the negative observations. In Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son’s valuable map of the geographical distribution of the Paleozoic 
formations, more than half of Europe, the greater part of Asia, the 
whole of the known portions of the Indian Archipelago and of Australia, 
by far the greater part of South America, of Africa—all but a fraction 
of North America, and the whole of Greenland and Spitzbergen, are 
marked as Paleozoic, At a rough guess, we should say at least three- 
fifths of the known surface of the earth are covered by Palwozoic 
formations. Now, out of this vast area, how much will a practical 
geologist, who knows what an exhaustive search for fossils means, 
allow to have been thoroughly examined, so as to justify a negative 
assertion as to its contents? Would it not be too much to expect him 
to admit that one-tenth of this surface had been searched? It is 
said, however, that notwithstanding the smallness of the surface abso- 
lutely examined, investigations of these strata carried on at the most 
widely separated parts of the earth’s surface comprise one another. 
But would the most complete acquaintance with the indigenous fauna 
of Tahiti, New Zealand, Australia, the Galapagos Islands, and South 
America, justify us in concluding that the fauna of the present epoch 
is very poor in Ruminantia and Pachydermata—possessing only two or 
three species of each, and these confined to one region? Everyone 
knows how fallacious such a conclusion would be, and yet the basis of 
the induction must be admitted to be much wider and firmer than 
that of the proposition which we combat. 

Again, no one will call the Wealden a neglected formation. For 
twenty years past it has furnished great store of every description of 
animals, rare birds, and mammals. Did no mammals exist at that 
period? It is only within the last few months that the Spaleotherium 
comes to light to reprove any such deduction. Once more, we will 
venture to borrow an illustration of our meaning from the very pages 
of “ Siluria’’ :— 

“In short, the Scottish old red sandstone as a whole has afforded no less than 
sixty-five genera and species of fishes. Yet with this abundance of one class, 
we have in Scotland no traces of those marine Mollusea and Zoophytes, which 
occur elsewhere, and which, in some countries, as will hereafter be shown, are 
commingled with fishes like those of Scotland, in deposits of the same age. Shells, 
though very scarce, have, however, been found, and were indeed alluded to 
many years ago by Hugh Miller, as certain undescribed Mollusks, The oc- 
currence of better specimens, and a minuter attention to them, has led to the 
opinion that they had a freshwater origin, and may probably be considered 
species of Cyelas. Again, the researches of the last two years have brought to 
light a still more remarkable and truer denizen of former lands in the small 
air-breathing reptile, Telespeton Elgineuse, Mantell.”—p, 254. 
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Here an investigator like Hugh Miller, searches a formation year 
after year, and finds no evidence of any marine life save that of fishes; 
but we know of reptiles no further off than the Murray Firth, and of 
mollusks by the thousand in Devonshire, in the very same formation. 

Our space will permit of but a few lines in regard to the second 
proposition. Supposing that the Paleozoic were, indeed, more widely 
and uniformly distributed than are the organized beings of the present 
day, we think it doubtful whether the fact would justify the supposi- 
tion that they approximate a beginning of life. We know that at a 
period in the earth’s history—not by any means distant, but interposed 
between the present and the late tertiary ages—in the Glacial epoch, 
in fact, similar climatal conditions spread over an area of the earth’s 
surface at least equalling that now covered by Palwozoic formations. 
Were the present land submerged, and the bottom of the northern 
and southern oceans raised from the 45th parallel northward and 
southward, a vast “glacial formation” would assuredly be found 
beneath the more recent deposits, exhibiting a fauna as uniform and 
probably as characteristically invertebrate as that of the Paleozoic 
age, over an area as large, or larger. 

We have indicated only a very few of the numerous lines of argu- 
ment which may be brought to bear against the doctrine of the pro- 
gression of organic forms in past ages—or father against the doctrine 
that geologists possess any evidence of such a progression. ‘Taken in 
—— however, with the facts admitted by all—firstly, that the 
earliest known invertebrate animal is not a sponge, nor a Foraminifer ; 
nor a coral, nor a coralline (we know nothing of the real nature of 
Oldhamia), nor even a polyzoon—but a highly organized brachiopod, 
standing above all these: and secondly, that the first known vertebrate 
remains are those of squaloid fishes, which we have the authority of 
every anatomist of note for asserting to be among the highest fishes ;* 
we do think they justify us in still dissenting from the doctrines 
of the “Siluria” on these matters, however high a value we may set 
upon every other part of the work. 

Of all classes of philosophers, Naturalists seem to us to be the plea- 
santest in their hours of ease. From what cause this may be,— 
whether the pursuit of mollusks “emollit mores’’—or whether their 
open air occupations tend to prevent that accumulation of gall which 
too often overwhelms the sedentary savans, we know not, but the fact 
is patent, Here is M. de Quatrefages, for instance, a member of the 
Institute of France, and one of the most eminent representatives of 
Natural History in that body, who presents us, under the title of 
“ Recollections of a Naturalist,’ with a series of pleasant essays—light 
and popular as a fewilleton, but full of information—which originally 
appeared in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes.” How freshly he describes 
his first interview with the ocean :— 





* See Miiller’s Arrangement of Fishes, and that given by Professor Owen 
jn his Lectures on the Comparative Anatomy of the Vertebrata. 

* “Souvenirs d'un Naturaliste.” Par A. de Quatrefages. Paris: Masson. 
1854, 
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“Tt was at Granville that I first made acquaintance with the sea; then first 
I knew the meaning of atide. How far short what is written in books falls of the 
impression made by the reality before one’s eyes. It was very striking to see 
these beautiful sands over which I had just been walking, ually vanish, the 
waves breaking against rocks a little while ago abrton og 4 them, and the mer- 
chant ships iat the fishing boats, a few moments before reclining on their 
black muddy bed, erecting themselves one after another, and soon floating on 
deep water. The difference between high and low water at Granville, and over 
the whole coast of La Manche is very great, amounting sometimes to more 
than forty-feet ; and the surface which it covers and leaves dry ultimately, at 




































some points, as about Mont St. Michel, is many leagues in extent. The ima 9 _ +), 
gination can hardly grasp the idea of these liquid masses, which the attraction 9 ay 
of the sun and moon thus tosses from one shore to another, and though a four @j +7, 
months’ stay upon the coast rendered me familiar with the phenomenon, the @j 4;, 
admiration which it excited at first remained undiminished.”—p. 9. ain 

To a quick eye for the peculiar manners of the creatures whom it § =! 
was his object to study, M. de Quatrefages adds a lively and amusing aa 
style of narrating what he saw on the northern and southern shores ~ 
of France and on the Italian coasts. We might cite numberless § },, 
charming sketches, but we prefer to reproduce the eloquent prefatory J ne 
apology for his favourite science, which may assuredly be read and §& tho 
taken to heart with quite as much advantage by the English as by the @ An 
French public :— she 

“ Nothing can be more false than the prevalent notions about the Natural ‘id 
Sciences, particularly Zoology. For the multitude, a Zoologist is only a man & Ao, 
who knows by heart a ae of more or less barbarous names, and who can 






tell you a number of stories about animals, which are doubtless curious enough, 
but as useless as unworthy of serious attention. 

“This is a strange but an explicable error. There are few children, in whose 
hands some little book on Natural History has not been placed, and those works 
are generally not very fit to instil first ideas of the science—these impressions, 
corrected by no subsequent instruction, necessarily become strengthened. And 
yet to judge of Zoology by the story-books which amuse our youth, is to 
judge of Physics by the tricks of a juggler, or of Astronomy by such knowledge 
of the science as one gains by looking through a spy-glass at Saturn’s ring and 
the mountains in the moon. 

“To restore some just ideas to an enlightened public, I thought it would be 
besi to leave Zoology to defend itself. By setting forth the great truths which 
it has discovered—the vast range of facts which it comprehends—the general 

hysiological problems which it has solved, and the profound questions in 

atural Philosophy which it alone can approach, I hoped to win over all 
truly noble minds. Experience, I venture to think, has proved that this 
hope was not without foundation. 

“However, while allowing the interest which attaches to such facts and con- 
ceptions as these, certain utilitarians have asked—Cui bono? This miserable 
interrogation—to which every science, in its turn, has had to submit—few would 
now venture to address to any but Zoology. 

“It is granted that there is something in the Mathematics; Physics and 
Chemistry have long since approved themselves by turning their most abstract 
theories into practical facts. The culture of fruits, the traffic of flowers, in 
which millions are annually embarked, have popularized Botany, the elder 
sister of the Natural Sciences, of old strengthened by the traditions of medi- 
cine :—lastly, Mineralogy and Geology, incessantly appealed to by the miner, 
are beginning to be sought by the agriculturist. 
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“ Zoology alone remained, until these latter days, beyond those direct appli- 
ations which may be estimated at so much per cent. The light which it threw 
won the phenomena of life was insufficient to attract the mob of eminent 
nen who can only appreciate their own science—and can comprehend as little 
ss the vulgar mob—the mediate applications of knowledge which they do not 


sess. ‘They did not perceive, for instance, that the breeding of cattle, and 
the creation of domesticated races—these two difficult problems which have 
been sometimes successfully approached empirically—could only be definitively 
solved by Zoology. In these matters, they regarded Zoologists as the Metal- 
lurgists of centuries back would have treated the chemists of our own times. 

“But Zoology in her turn has endeavoured to satisfy the tendencies of the age 
—the resuscitated process of artificial fecundation has shown that the waters 
may be cultivated as well as the land. In spite of some failures, inseparable 
from first attempts, the industrial prospects of pisciculture are secure—and by 
this we must understand not only the breeding of fish, but that of all aquatic 
animals useful to man. Consider the results which have been already attained 
in France alone : M. Coste has acclimated fishes of running streams in a reser- 
voir of the Collége de France—MM. Gehin and Remy have re-stocked rivers 
long since exhausted of their fish; M. Milcet has launched in the course of the 

resent year only, some two thousand yearling troups, weighing altogether 200 
onensienee, and the product of a single well-managed hatching-hool ; the leech 
merchants of Bordeaux have made millions, and thanks to their efforts, and 
those of their rivals, France will soon cease to pay foreigners for these useful 
Annelids; the town of Rochelle has dug basins in which shrimps breed, 
sheltered from the mud which threatened their -destruction, in which oysters 
acquire from their birth the green colour of the Marennes variety. Con- 
sider, in addition, the oyster-parks; the introduction into Europe of new 
domestic animals with which the soci¢té dacclimatation is varied; the pre- 

tion of artificial manures, and the extraction of fatty matters instigated 

Zoologists ; and finally, the immense development which all these branches 
of industry will undergo, and no longer ask what is the use of Zoology.” 

The “Souvenirs” of the French naturalist call to mind the amus- 
ing and instructive brochures of a countryman of our own, Mr. 
Gosse, whose excellent works* should be in the hands of all who desire 
to derive something more than physical health from their “sea-side 
rambles.” His pictures of marine manners—and very bad manners 
they seem to be occasionally, if we may take the history of that giant 
grim, the Velvet Fiddler (“ Aquarium,” p. 193)* as a fair specimen— 
are painted with Flemish fidelity, and exhibit powers of observation of 
no mean order. 

We feel that we are stretching a point in affording a place even in 
the outskirts of science to Ennemoser’s “History of Magic.”> Such 
a subject, adequately handled by a competent and scientific thinker, 
might furnish a fertile theme for comment; but it can only be a matter 
of regret that Dr. Ennemoser’s innocent, but very moon-struck specu- 
lations have not been allowed to rest in the obscurity of their primitive 
tongue. 

The following sentence is doubtless very grand and pregnant in its 
primitive Deutsch—and we do not doubt the faithfulness of Mr. 





4 “ A Naturalist’s Rambles on the Devonshire Coast.” Van Voorst. 1853. 

* “The Aquarium.” Van Voorst. 1854. . 

5 «The History of Magic.” By J. Ennemoser. Translated by Wm. Howitt. 
Vol. 7. Bohn. 
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Howitt’s translation—but we have read it both backwards and 
forwards many times, without hitherto arriving at a meaning:— 

“Thus the usual mental powers of man arise from the depths of the spiritual 
world, over the smooth mirror of the soul, ¢hrough time and space, and the un- 
usually excited senses palpitate like the lightning which casts its flashes and 
waves often on the most distant shores, sending a magic brightness, which one 
is more willing to consider supernatural than to aseribe to a fixed law of 
nature.”—p. 11. 


This is a passage taken at random, and there are multitudes of like 
pearls scattered through Dr. Ennemoser’s pages. The waves of such 
palpitating lightning are, we confess, a great deal too bright for us; 
and we therefore pass to those forms of insanity which are open and 
avowed. 

Dr. Tuke, in his “ Prize Essay on the Moral Management of the 
Insane,’’* gives a clear and succinct, and at the same time very im- 
partial and sensible account of the progress of the so-called “non- 
restraint” principle, as applied to the treatment of insanity. While 
advocating the abolition of restraint to its utmost possible extent, Dr. 
Tuke admits the necessity for the occasional strictly therapeutic use 
of the seclusion-room, the locked ticken dress, and even for the occa- 
sional exercise of manual restraint by attendants. In these views Dr. 
Tuke has with him, we believe, the great body of those who are prac- 
tically acquainted with insanity, both in this country and on the 
continent ; and his little work is as well worthy of perusal by the laity 
as by the profession. 





CLASSICS AND PHILOLOGY. 


HE lovers of modern Latin verse may amuse themselve with the 
“Otia Philyreia” of a German Professor! Otiose the labour 
certainly is; yet within the pedantic circle of a German gymnasium 
we can well believe that the good Professor’s ingenious Sapphics and 
Alecaics, ready to hail every academical victor, every aged professor's 
birthday, and his hexameters yoked to Lutheran orthodoxy, and 
ejaculating,— 
“Omnipotens, eterne Deus, pater unice rerum 
Qui culpam humanam et lapsum miseratus acerbum 
Mente tua genitum Christum cordisque paterni 
Effigiem misero placide largitus es orbi, 
Ut Deus accipiens humani corporis artus 
Victima pro nostris caderet non noxia culpis,” 





6 «Rules and List of the present Members of the Saute Se Improving the 


Condition of the Insane, and the Prize Essay entitled ‘The Progressive Changes 
which have taken place since the time of Pinel in the Moral Management of the 
Insane.” By D. H. Tuke, M.D. London: Churchill. 
“(The Asylums of Holland: their Past and Present Condition.” By the same.. 
(From the ‘‘ Psychological Journal.”) 
1 Otia Philyreia, sive Carmina Latina. Edidit C. F. A. Nobbe. 8vo. 
Lipsie : Hiibner. 1854. 
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were highly welcome, and esteemed works of a high genius. But we 
English, bound up as we are with our modern national forms of 
thought, and wedded to our English tongue, find it difficult to con- 
ceive how a pedant can be found in this century to write in elegant 
Aleaics of the revolutionary movements of the year 1848, and the 
parliament in the Frankfort Paulskirche :— 


“ Regnare cuncti, jussa facessere 
Nulli volebant, expulerant Deum 
Ex ede Pauli molientes 
Teutonia geminare regnum. 
“ Arcebat unus vi sapientiz 
Rex atque custos Saxonie sus 
Dementium Germanicorum 
Somnia consiliariorum ; 
“ Alberte, quum tu missus ad exteros, 
Victor stetisti Diippelio jugo 
Mucrone destricto coruscans 
Saxoniz juvenilis heros.” 


Professor Gerhard’s “ Greek Mythology,”? seems a work of great 
merit—complete, well-arranged, tersely expressed, and clear. We have 
only the first volume; there seems likely to be one more. The 
German style will be found rather involved by most English readers. 

It is painful to be reminded, while perusing a great and noble con- 
tribution of the Chevalier Bunsen to the history of the human mind,’ 
that its author, apparently so firmly naturalized in the English literary 
as well as social world, is suddenly and bitterly cut off from among us. 
Yet we rejoice that he has abode with us long enough to bear the distinct 
testimony here afforded, and for which he probably unites the neces- 

philosophical, theological, and philological attainments, more 
happily blended than any one that could be named, respecting the 
history and progress of mankind. Of his work, he says, “Its object 
is to trace the outlines of a philosophy of universal history, espe- 
cially with a view to discover and define the principle of progress, and 
to apply these general principles to language and religion, as the two 
primitive and universal manifestations of the human mind, upon which 
all subsequent social and national development is based.’’ The book 
might be called a Cosmos of humanity. As Humboldt’s work gives 
a picture of the various matter to be operated upon, and the various 
action of Nature, determining, too, the limits of operation of each force; 
so does Bunsen for the mind of man, which in all ages puts forth a 
force which may be measured by its outward exponents, language and 
religion. This great difference, however, the subject-matter itself induces, 
that whereas the Cosmos of Nature concerns that which is opposed 
in kind to a Divine mind, the Cosmos of the human mind regards 





2 Griechische Mythologie. Von Eduard Gerhard. Enrster Theil: Die 
Griechischen Gottheiten. 8vo. Berlin: Reimer. 1854. 

3 Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal History, applied to Language and 
Religion. By Chr. Charles Josias Bunsen, D.D., D.C.L., D.Ph. 2 vole, 8vo. 
London: Longmans. 1854. 
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that which is homogeneous to the Divine, and consequently in commu- 
nication with it. Hence the latter Cosmos includes, what to the 
former was impossible, a consideration of the relation between its subject- 
matter and the Divine mind. “The Word was made Flesh’’—not 
inorganic matter; and this communion of the Divine Spirit with the 
Human Form, under whatever names known, must find its place in 
any estimation of the history and prospects of humanity. Hence the 
first volume, and the first third of the second, upon Language, is fitly 
followed up by a second part on the Nature and Principle of Develop- 
ment in Religion. This second part appears to us too limited, too 
exclusively Jewish and Christian, to carry out the design that the 
analogy of the part on Language led us to look for—the tracing of a 
creed of humanity. This could only be attained by the extensive 
application of one of the historical and philosophical sciences yet in its 
infancy—comparative mythology—which the present author has not 
had recourse to; for no nation thinks in abstractions, least of all those 
primitive and objective tribes that form or give their colour to the 
world’s religions. Each clothes a universal abstract spiritual truth in 
a concrete and local dress; nothing can be common to humanity but 
that truth itself, which would have to be discovered under all its 
superimposed coverings by comparison of the various mythologies and 
theogonies that were intended to embody it. Still it may be thought 
that what this part has lost in width and generality of view, it has 
gained in clearness of purpose; and Bunsen’s noble philosophy and 
large-hearted Christianity must impart a high value to any writing of 
his on these subjects. 

Of the linguistic portion the author says, “ the historical, and espe- 
cially the philological portion of the Philosophy of Language, has in 
a certain sense assumed the character of a forerunner of a new Mithri- 
dates for Asia, Europe, and a part of Africa. The sketches offered in 
these volumes convey simply the positive linguistic facts, and mention 
only cursorily what is generally acknowledged as having been suffi- 
ciently ascertained.” This we must emphatically endorse. As con- 
veying in a condensed form the latest results of the investigation and 
comparison of language—of which results the English scholar espe- 
cially can merely hear that they have been attained, without knowing 
by whom, or in what corner of what Zeitschrift—this book, by one 
whom no philological research can elude, ought to be in the highest 
degree useful. Chevalier Bunsen has also interested Dr. Aufrecht, Dr. 
Charles Meyer, and Professor Max Miiller, in his work. Each has 
written a chapter on the subject in which each is a master; Dr. 
Aufrecht having reported the last results of the Germanic and of 
the Italic researches; Dr. C. Meyer done the same for the Celtic 
researches; and Professor Max Miiller the same for the Persian and 
Sanscrit. Besides, Professor Max Miiller has contributed half the first 
volume in the form of a rarely able letter to the author on the 
Turanian languages. 

Bunsen and Miiller are deeply interested in the question of the 
unity of the human race, and fully alive to the importance of the 
evidence afforded by language. Of this, certainly all that is in the 
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present state of our knowledge available, has been collected and 
wed in the interest of the “ possibility of a common origin of 
language.’’ Nothing more is asserted than this; this, however, so 
advisedly and emphatically, that it is perfectly plain that Bunsen feels 
that the history of mankind depends greatly for its significancy upon 
the unity of origin; and that Miiller conceives that language affords 
no evidence to contradict that supposition, but, rightly understood, a 
presumption in favour of it. To us, there seems to be a little too 
much bias in both writers to give us perfect confidence in their induc- 
tions; but the arguments are weighty, and presumption, as well as 
the ancient belief of mankind, support them. On the subject of the 
interconnexion of languages, how interesting and how symptomatic 
the progress of opinion! How languages formerly supposed unrelated 
are combined into families; families themselves into gigantic stocks ; 
and now Bunsen and Miiller, by a bold prolepsis of what we may 
suppose is destined to be more completely proved, throw out hints 
tending to deduce all language from one ultimate source. The Greek 
ealled the Persian and the Roman alike Barbarian ; and even the learn- 
ing of their languages failed to teach him that one was his cousin, the 
other his brother. The Roman perceived no better his relation to the 
Briton, the German, or the Goth. Modern times have begun by con- 
necting Greeks and Romans, then finding elder Indian kindred for 
them, and admitting Germans as well to the family ; filling up by 
various Persians and Armenians, not to be parted from the Indians, and 
ending by recognising the claims of Slaves and Celts. The smaller 
Teutonic family had meanwhile been constituted with less labour. 
But beyond these two legitimated families all seemed confusion; there 
being no recognisable paternity or filiation, no family union seemed 
possible. Yet W. Humboldt’s “Essay on the Variety of Human 
Speech,’’ classifying the various forms of languages—the monosyllabic, 
the agglutinizing, and the inflecting—as various steps of development 
which language had attained in various nations and at various times, 
and which might possibly be run through in succession by the same 
tribe, was an index of a tendency of thought which could not but 
result in Bunsen’s present work, which labours to show that these 
stages actually are run through in succession. The modern Chinese 
dialects exhibit the first step out of monosyllabism and substantiality ; 
the relations of substances between each other, or of substances and 
actions, are for the first time expressed by words; yet these are still 
separate words, not coalescing in any organic structure, and each 
mainly with its independent accent. The next step is taken by the 
agglutinative Turanian language (e.g., Turkish and Finnish), in which 
relation is indicated by syllables appended to the root, frequently accu- 
mulated in great numbers (e.g., Turkish sev-dir-ish-e-me-mek—=not to 
be able to make one love one another) but always so that the root is 
felt clear and distinct, and the affixes, though unmeaning in themselves, 
are not blended with one another, or with the root. The next step is 
taken by some of the Turanian languages, when a fusion of root and 
affix into a gradually more and more perfect unity takes place ; and thus 
we arrive at the traly inflective languages. Thus, now that the highly 
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inflecting state of the Sanskrit is not admitted to be the primitive 
condition, but that of the highest development, the ages that language 
has run receive a grand and colossal prolongation: and the formation 
at all of such a language as the Sanskrit is for the first time rendered 
conceivable to us. Observations upon the analogy between personal 
terminations and personal pronouns, between the affix yd of the poten- 
tial mood, or that of the passive voice ya, and verbs signifying to 
wish, to go, and, still earlier, explanations of Semitic suffixes, based 
upon this conception, had laid the ground-work for this thorough- 
going explanation of all inflection from decayed relational worps, 
which themselves can be only weakened substantial words. But here 
not only is this principle broadly acknowledged, but among the Tura- 
nian tribes languages are found for us, actually living at an earlier 
stage, and consequently affording an indication of what the inflecting 
languages have been prior to inflexion. ; 

A great portion of interest centres in Miiller’s Dissertation on the 
Turanian languages,—both because it is from further knowledge of 
languages at this stage, that grand and systematic views on language 
generally like those just indicated are to be substantiated, and because 
Miller already attempts a masterly generalization—comprising under 
one stock, almost all the known languages of the world except the 
Indo-Germanic and the Semitic. The Tungusic, Mongolic, Turkish, and 
Finnish families of languages, besides those of Prae-Sanskritic India, 
of the Ganges and both sides of the Himalaya, of Further India, and 
of the Malays, and with these possibly of the Polynesians, would thus 
fall together. Of course, out of the endless and rapid transformations 
of nomad tribes, we are not to look for any so close and obvious con- 
mexion among their languages as we find among the Indo-Germanic. 
Enough if a constancy to the same grammatical system can be 
pointed out, with some few fundamental words, pronouns, or numerals, 
running through the stock. The actual words would change so fast 
and variously among unsettled tribes without writing, and the 
secondary appellation of an object would so frequently in some dialects 
take the place of the primitive, that no great similarity of words can 
be looked for. 


“Nothing, therefore, but grammatical forms can settle the relationship of 
languages definitely, and even grammatical forms have occasionally been trans- 
ferred from one language into another. But in no case has an entire gramma- 
tical system, a complete set of terminations of declension or conjugation, been 
appropriated by a fonien tongue, and where these terminations coincide as a 
whole, we may be sure that we have to deal with cognate idioms. Next to 
the evidence of matical terminations come pronouns, then numerals; then 
conjunctions and prepositions ; and, lastly, words expressive of the simplest 
ideas and most —— — of every day’s life.” 

**T propose to divide languages, according to the same principles on which 
we divide the different forms om litical societies, into Ques sant classes, 
into Family, Nomad, and State languages. These three divisions correspond 
very nearly with Humboldt’s morphological classification as formularized by 
Pott, where we find the two classes of isolating, agglutinative, and inflexional 
languages.” 

Yet these three classes are not sharply and generically distinct ; for 
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**T should say that in the same manner as in every body politic, traces of a 
former nomadic or even family life can be discovered, we may really discover 
in all Arian languages traces of a Turanian and Chinese formation through 
which they had passed. Nay, during periods of anarchy, conquest, and emigra- 
tion, — languages seem to relapse into nomadic unsettiedness, and during 
periods of apathy and stagnation nomadic languages may fall back into a state 
of Chinese helplessness.” 

“ Character of Family Languages (Chinese).—It is a style of speech not un- 
usual even now between husband and wife, between mother and daughter. The 
one , ema knows beforehand what the other is going to say, and words are 
used more to indicate than to describe thought. Long sentences are hardly 
thought of, because misapprehensions are not possible, and particular intona- 
tions, familiar accents, are sufficient to prepare the mind of the hearer for what 
he has to expect. It may truly be compared to the short-hand conversation of 
a small and rather monosyllabic family.’ 

“ Character of Nomad Languages —The Turanian language goes a step beyond 
this. It expresses in words not only ideas but the relation of ideas. The 
Turanian life is the life of tribes, where the individual and the family are separated 
only by the floating walls of tents, and in daily intercourse with their clansmen, 
It is an indispensable requirement in every Nomadic language that it should be 
intelligible to many, though their intercourse be but scanty. The introduction 
therefore of elements expressing as clearly as possible the grammatical] relation 
of words, the invention of signs whether natural or conventional for distinguish- 
ing between nominal and verbal roots, the avoidance of everything that might 


obscure the meaning of roots or the intention of their grammatical exponents, 
distinguishes the Turanian from the Chinese.” ‘ , 

“ Character of State Languages.” —Between the Nomadic or agglutinating, and 
the State or = py ope ool the difference is the same as between a 


compositor and a reader. ‘The compositor puts the s to the end of a word and 
looks on the type s in his hand as producing the change of pound into pounds. 
To the reader the s has no separate existence (except on scientific reflexion) ; 
the whole word expresses to him the modified idea, and in his perception the 
same change is produced by penny and pence as by pound and pounds.” 


It is refreshing to read a lucid account of the Semitic languages 
breathing true, quiet, convincing German erudition, instead of the 
wild, baseless conjectures of British or Hibernian speculators upon 
Punic verses, Sinaitic inscriptions, &c. 

From the pen of the late M. Fauriel, than whom, in the judgment 
of his present editor, M. Jules Mohl, “no one was ever better endowed 
by nature to be a historian of literature,” we have an academical 
course on Dante, followed by another on the origin of the Italian 
language and literature.* It is the latter that concerns us here, which 
though occupying only a subordinate place in the title-page, fills the 
entire oma volume. M. Fuauriel is known to have studied languages 
extensively ; of his knowledge of Romaic and Provengal he has given 
delightful proof to the public, and we hear further of Basque and Celtic 
studies, as well as Arabic, with DeSacy, and Sanskrit contemporaneously 
with Chézy. An account ofthe formation of the Romanic languages, 
especially Italian, therefore, from so accomplished a writer and ex- 


4 Dante, et les Origines de la Langue et de la Littérature Italiennes. Cours 
fait & la Faculté des Lettres de Paris. Par M. Fauriel. 2vols. 8vo. Paris: 
Durand. 1854. 
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tensive a reader, could not fail to be spirituel and instructive. Yet, 
especially when perused along with Bunsen’s profound work, it fails to 
impress us with an idea of M. Fauriel as a deep thinker on the subject 
of language. His linguistic studies have not raised him above that 
popular but radically false conception of language, which divides all 
dialects into two classes—the one stamped as ‘grammatical,’ polite, and 
literary, the other as incapable, coarse, and clownish ; whereas the 
study of language shows nothing more clearly than this, that the 
selection of one dialect out of a host, to be the organ of literature, 
depends on many fortuitous circumstances, and generally least of all 
upon any intrinsic superiority. The conception is indeed intimately 
connected with that distrust of the natural correct instinct of the people 
to use and develop language, which treats language as a thing of con- 
vention, and creates the correct and the incorrect, the polite ‘language’ 
and the rude ‘dialect’ by dicta of academies. We also observe, that 
too much is made of political convulsions for changes of language; 
and its innate inability to remain standing still, and tendency towards 
a quiet and steady development, is as good as ignored. In short, 
language is treated less as an organism breathing the life of those who 
use it, than as inorganic matter that can change its form only by 
some external convulsion. M. Fauriel speaks also of the period at 
which a language divides into dialects, “diverging more or less from a 
given type,’’—whereas we hold, that at no age and in no nation is any 
such type ‘given ;’ such a uniformity being just as far removed from 
the richness of nature, as if every oak tree reached one definite height, 
and had leaves of one uniform size. All that can be affirmed is that 
political strength and concentration draws closer dialectic varieties, 
while political relaxation or dissolution sunders them and affords play 
for all provincial idiosyncrasies. In assuming the highest synthesis, 
such as that of the Sanskrit, as the original form of language, M. 
Fauriel has not gone to the bottom of the matter, as Bunsen and 
Miller have. 

The analytical tendency of language, the tendency to express by 
separate relational words what had been denoted by modifications of 
verbal and nominal forms—is nicely traced out, not only in the 
Romanic tongues, but also in Bengali as compared with Sanskrit, and in 
Romaic as compared with Greek. Yet it would be more philosophical if 
some better explanation of this tendency could be given than to say 
the analytical mode finds its way gradually from the ‘ vulgar’ tongue 
into the language of literature. The question presses for solution, 
why did the vulgar tongue invent the analytic mode of expression ? 
To answer this in a few words, we may say it depends on the two 
principles, desire of clearness and desire of emphasis, acting simul- 
taneously with the gradual wearing away of unaccented terminations. 
So long as sentio, sentis, sentit, existed in its integrity, it was clear; 
but as soon as the accent thrown on the root syllable had produced its 


effect in weakening the termination, the persons could not be clearly 
distinguished ; so the language followed a necessary and by no means 
vulgar impulse in prefixing the pronouns (je sens, tu sens, il sent). So 
when pro deo amur was said, the language was plainly on the verge of 
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accepting the use of a genitive preposition de (pour l’amour de Dieu). 
Again, as to emphasis: if an ancient Greek said, éSé\w dotvac 
instead of dmow, it was a more emphatic and explicit promise, which, 
from being gradually preferred from its very explicitness, would, in 
proportion to its frequency, lose its emphasis, and thus sink into a 
mere future tense. So the French pas, which originally lent a strong 
emphasis to the negative ne (‘not a step,’ as we say ‘ not a straw’) 
became its necessary and unemphatic attendant. 

The discussion on the ancient dialects of Italy is clever, especially 
the theory of the connexion of the Ligurians with the Iberians, which 
strikes us as new. We are very well pleased that M. Fauriel opposes 
Niebuhr’s idea of Latin being a mixed language, and derives its words 
not from the Greek but with it from the parent of the Indo Germanic 
stock ; which sufficiently explains all its phenomena of partial analogy 
and partial dissimilarity with the Greek. Raynouard’s theory of a langue 
romane primitive, (one single dialect formed on the ruins of the Latin, 
and extending over the Roman empire, from which the Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, and Wallachian afterwards developed 
themselves in their differing directions) is well refuted, in part from 
the very documents Raynouard had used to support it. 

The Vedas have been more talked about than known: indeed it is 
only quite of late years, that it has seemed possible to know them. 
Now there is good prospect of their being entirely published ; and 
the more popular talents of other writers than editors of the Sanskrit 
original are beginning to be employed upon them. M. Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire has published a very pleasant and instructive little volume, 
giving an account of the form, extent, subject-matter, age and gradual 
study by Europeans, of the Vedas.’ There are some very interesting 
specimens of them in a translation. The latest and best authorities 
are used, and a clear idea is gained of what the Vedas are now known 
to be. 

“ But this poetry, despite its striking beauties, is wanting in something more 
rare—true beauty. Ido not play upon the words, and | will make myself 
clearly understood. A work may have great beauties in detail without being 
itself really beautiful. True beauty is produced by the rsorp and correct 
— of all the parts; the unity of the whole is the first and supreme law. 

ithout this unity the work is imperfect, and despite all its merits in parts, it 
cannot bear off the inestimable prize of that beauty so rarely attained even by the 

test artists, which the Greek nation felt at all epochs of its existence, and 
which India never knew.” “The last reproach that I shall make against the 
etry of the Vedas is precisely what has been frequently praised in it, that it 

as attempted metaphysics. The example has been a fatal one ; and as it has 
_been constantly followed, the result has been that in India metaphysics and 
poetry have been too much confounded, to the great detriment of both.” Yet 
“one should have more curiosity than disdain for the Vedas. There is no 
nation that can fairly boast that its sacred books are able always to satisfy 
equally taste, science, and reason; and there is none that ought not to feel a 
certain indulgence for faults that it has itself. There is great need of this for 





5 Des Védas. Par M. J. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire. 8vo. Paris: Duprat, 
and Durand. 1854, 
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India, I allow; but India contributes so much to the common heritage that we 
may feel for her something of the respect that one bears towards the feebleness 
of one’s aged parents. The Indian thought, in spite of so many differences, is 
the ancestor of the Greek thought, and of ours; and it is only fair and true to 
make all three members of the same family. India has then the same tenden- 
cies, the same needs, as we; she has satisfied them otherwise, but that was in 
opening the career that we have followed after her, and, without knowing it, 
upon her footsteps.” 


In the translation of the second Epistle of Peter, the Epistles of 
John and “ Judas,” and Revelation, by the American Bible Union,® the 
authorized English version is proposed to be retained except when 
there was valid reason for alteration; the Greek text translated from, 
is the textus receptus, by which the translator means one produced by 
a consensus of the leading editors. No reading is admitted on the 
recommendation of only one or two editors. There is somewhat of 
nimia anzietas in the translation, shewing itself in the desire to make 
one English word always serve as the se of one Greek, and in the 
fastidious use of tenses (e.g. 1 John, v. i. “Every one that believeth 
that Jesus is the Christ, hath been begotten of God,” yeyévynrat), but 
the version is certainly careful, and executed on principles that appear 
calculated to win for it a tolerably wide approbation. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


NDOUBTEDLY, the intellect of this country is not represented 

in what at present appears upon the surface, neither in its litera- 

ture nor in its art, nor in the public actions of those persons who are 

for the present the political directors of it. The soundest minds 

among us are we believe, just now for the most part silent; either waiting 

in perplexity for events to bring about a solution of problems beyond 

their power to penetrate; or if they see their way to conclusions, knowing 

well that in the existing state of things it would be worse than idle to 

obtrude them, and patiently expecting their opportunity, which they 
know well cannot be far off. 

So rapid is the velocity with which in these late years all things 
have been hurrying forwards, that no opinions, principles, or convic- 
tions serve for more than the hour which gives them birth; society, 
it is becoming more and more clear, is passing into some untried 
eae wherein old theories are no longer applicable; and wise men, 

owing only that the current before which we are driving is too 
strong for resistance, keep their senses open to see to what it is all 
coming, and for the most part their lips closed. The instincts of the 
Tories, in 1832, were, after all, truer than they knew; and although 





* The Second Epistle of Peter, the Epistles of John and Judas, and the 
Revelation. ‘Translated from the Greek, on the basis of the common English 
Version. With Notes. 4to. New York: American Bible Union. London: 
Triibner and Co, 1854. 
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the Reform Bill no more produced the change than the index on the 
barometer produces the pressure of the atmosphere, yet, at the passing of 
that measure, we were launched over the side of an incline against 
which there is no returning; and in the swift descent, the voices of 
the old English parties are already dying away behind us into distant 
and hardly audible echoes. Toryism is dead; on the principle of 
Toryism, English history will no more be written, nor English politics 
directed. Whiggery, with its decorous constitutionalisms, and philo- 
sophies barren as the sea waves, is following its ancient rival. High 
Church and Low Church, once rival companies, between whom was 
really shared the conducting of the human soul to its high resting- 
place, are fast falling in the public confidence. The public, with or 
without reason, believe no longer in any celestial terminus to be 
arrived at on either of those lines; and the Broad Church, if that is to 
prosper, must lower its fares, and extend its terms of admission, or 
the grass will soon be growing between its rails as well. The new 
beliefs, the future theories of life, which will supersede the old, as are yet 
far from declaring themselves; the disintegration of parties is the present 
great political perplexity. Men cannot, we are told, be held together 
as they are, and statesmen of the old school wring their hands in 
despair, and ask what is to become of Parliamentary government. 
All this bribery business is another form ‘of the same thing. The 
voters have no longer any public interest to care for; for no present 
honourable member, and for no measure likely to be produced in Par- 
liament as it is now constituted, would one in a thousand of them 
care to walk across the road; they require something substantial for 
their trouble, something which they really value; or they will not 
forfeit a day’s work, or weary themselves with an unprofitable farce, 
Everywhere there is apathy ; there is apathy in the House of Commons, 
where only personal vituperation succeeds in rousing a jaded interest ; 
there is apathy in the voters, except for money and money’s worth; 
there is apathy in those who are excluded from being voters, who do 
not care to stir to vindicate their own claims. Everywhere there is a 
latent sense that the public questions and public discussions which are 
now agitated are not the questions, and are not the discussions which 
are of true moment to any one: that the real questions are for some 
reason or other at present below the surface; perhaps they are of 
moment so vast that, by a general consent of timidity, we shrink 
from entering on them. 

Even with this war, of which we hear so much, there is the same 
hesitation, the same doubt, the same varnish of fair-sounding words, 
veiling over what we dare not contemplate ; we call it one thing while 
we know that it means another. This war, into which we have been 
“ driyted,” says Lord Clarendon, consoling himself with a felicitous 
expression ; not the least aware of the sentence which he is passing 
upon his own accomplishments as steersman ; or that when the vesse 
of the State takes to drifting, it is time to be looking out for some 
more efficient pilot. 

Under these circumstances, why should we wonder that books are 
stupid, when no; person capable of writing a book worth reading 
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would care to write one; we are in too indifferent spirits to write 
books of amusement ; and serious books require distinctness of per- 
ception which the rate at which we are moving forbids, and distinctness 
of conviction, which either we do not possess, or for the expression of 
which the time has not arrived. Able men are growing more and 
more silent, and literature, as well as much else, is becoming for the 
present a mere manufactured echo, the articulations of which, at each 
fresh repetition, grow fainter and fainter, and which is now little 
more than an unmeaning noise. With one or two great exceptions, 
all books written now-a-days by men outweary human patience. 
Women can still write well ; as they go to church well, and do many 
other things which men cannot do. Passive rather than active in 
life, or active in private relations not liable to alteration, change 
does not affect them as it affects men; their lives, their duties, their 
habits remain, like their dresses, pretty much as they have been for 
thousands of years; and being themselves essentially unchanged, they 
continue to command their composure, and observe, and reflect, and 
depict, as far as their vision reaches, with the same ease as ever. With 
us it is otherwise, as the books which get. themselves written too 
obviously prove. The explanation of it may be what it will; the 
fact is indisputable. 

Turning, after these words of preface, to the works immediately 
before us, and taking the best of them first, we are to describe the 
nature of “ Ultima Thule; or, Thoughts suggested by a Residence in 
New Zealand.”"! Mr. Cholmondeley was one of the Canterbury colonists 
who left England some years since, on that amiable adventure, and who 
has returned among us, a wiser man than he went out. This book is, 
in many respects, noteworthy, both as an account from a credible 
witness of the success of the particular scheme with which he was 
concerned, and as illustrative of the state of feeling to which 
“Young England” at present has progressed. In the first place, how- 
ever, we must enter a complaint against Mr. Cholmondeley, for a certain 
fraud, no doubt involuntary, which he has practised upon the pur- 
chasers of his book. The book in question is from three to four 
hundred pages long, price half-a-crown, and purporting to be a book 
about New Zealand. His readers have a right to infer so much from 
his title ; to expect for their half-crown that book-ful of information 
upon the subject on which Mr. Cholmondeley professes to give informa- 
tion—upon that subject and no other. They have a right to complain 
when they find only a small portion of the book to be upon that 
subject, and the rest to be upon miscellaneous subjects in no way con- 
nected with it. Let the author, in his next edition, if his book arrive 
at one, make a division of his pages, publish separately what is bond 
Jide upon New Zealand, and the rest may appear as Mr. Cholmondeley’s 
opinions upon all things in heaven and earth. We shall then know 
what we are buying, and can refuse or purchase as we please; or, 
still better, if he would really do himself credit and do his readers 





' © Ultima Thule ; or, Thoughts ty by a Residence in New Zaaland.” 


By Thomas Cholmendeley. London: John Chapman, 1854, 
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service, let him be contented to cancel his opinions, blotting them 
completely out, and substituting good honest information in their place. 
Let him believe (as of course he will not believe, though it is none 
the less true) that there is no one of these opinions, however cherished 
now, which, ten years hence, he is likely to endorse. His facts, on the 
other hand, are of the right kind, and rightly observed ; and our only 
complaint is of the smallness of their number. This, for instance is, 
in the highest degree, interesting on the native population. 

“Tt would be presumptuous in the author of this volume to enter into specu- 
lations concerning the history and mythology of the Maories; both would 
require a perfect knowledge of their henrgnags; Mieuebane (if I may call unwrit- 
ten compositions by that name), and habits of life. Unquestionably there are 
men in New Zealand equal to the task. The bishop, Sir George Grey, Arch- 
deacon Hadfield, and others, are intimately acquainted with this singular race. 
Sir George Grey has an extensive collection of their songs and legends now in 
the course of publication. A work of this kind, probably taking some such form 
as Carlyle’s Dante, will place the Maories as they are before the English people. 
It is making them tell their own story in their own words. It will be an 
authentic monument of savage life, unequalled in interest. These poems and 
stories, taken down from the mouths of the people themselves, will be at once 
a key to their national character and history, and also a means of preserving a 
sample of the pure Maori, which in the course of a few years will ser wes, 
lost; to say nothing of their own intrinsic value and beauty, which good judges 
ronounce to be very -—. They were very opportunely rescued from the 
fate which must generally attend the records of a dying race.” 


The Maories themselves, Mr. Cholmondeley tells us, are disappearing 


“Those whom their own depopulating wars have left surviving are dying 
rapidly away. The number of the children is small; they do not replace their 
fathers. It is strange, on entering one of their villages, to see how all the 
finest specimens of humanity it contains are greatly past the flower of life. 
The young people look mean, squalid, and sickly, the children miserable in the 
extreme.” 


Here, too, is a remarkable passage, especially as coming from a man 
who has no opinion of Freethinking, to whom Freethinking is the 
same evil-disposed monster which it appears to Guardian newspapers 
and other watch-dogs of Orthodoxy. The Canterbury Colony, it will 
be remembered, was to be the model Church Society of the world, the 
one “smiling corner” of the earth where a true religion, unfettered 
with State chains or Protestant traditions, was to show what it could 
make of mankind ; and where, with a view to that desirable result, the 
land was sold at three times the cost for which it could be got in other 
colonies, ‘The amount of morality resultant from all this was exhibited 
some time since, in an exposure of certain financial proceedings on the 
part of the managers of the thing. With the “religion” it seems to 
be much the same story: 

“The truth is, at present there is no et character in the British 
Colonies ; and those persons are especially indifferent who, in the old country, 
belonged to the Church of England. I remember, when the New Zealand census 
was sent round, asking a servant of mine, how I was to fill up for him the space 
left under ‘religious denomination.’ He hesitated, and smiled. ‘Church of 
England?’ said 1, suggesting what he had been. ‘ Whatever you like, sir,’ was 
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the reply. ‘We always used to go to church in the old country, but here we 

be kind'o’ weaned of it.’ Often, when at church in Lyttleton, or Canterbury, 

I have been struck with the English character of the attendance at divine wor- 

ship—I mean the pretence and hypocrisy of the whole thing. They go to 

oon and take their dependents because it is an item in the bill of respecta- 
ility. 

Observations of this kind are valuable, and are more to the purpose 
than cart-loads of speculations ; the infinite proportion of which in these 
days, even from men whose call and profession such things are, are 
worth far less than nothing ; while in Mr. Cholmondeley’s case they are 
more than usually disagreeable from the dogmatism with which he as- 
serts his opinions. The Church of Englandism with which, we suppose, 
he went out to New Zealand, has, we see, something evaporated. Its 
place appears to have been taken by a compound, unhappily growing 
fashionable among partially clever young men, of Carlylism and Christi- 
anity, too preposterous in itself to be of permanent injury, but 
exceedingly mischievous for a time, chiefly from the conceit and self- 
complacency which go along with it. If Mr. Cholmondeley will con- 
sent to learn where he imagines that he can teach, and will cease to 
dictate as if he were an arbiter rerum humanarum upon matters con- 
cerning which diffidence in expressing opinions, is usually in the ratio 
of the ability of the persons forming them, he may one day become a 
remarkable man. 

It would be an affront to so clever a person to place him by the side 
of the author of the “Jordan and the Rhine.”? Nevertheless, there 
is this point of resemblance between them, that both writers, profess- 
ing to give an account of certain places and countries, have freighted a 
very small amount of information with a heavy lading of themselves; 
reminding us somewhat of the Irish servant who passed his bad half- 
sovereign between two halfpennies at the turnpike; or, although with 
a rather different effect, like the Irish translator of the Archbishop of 
Dublin’s “ Political Economy,” who, as a seasoning to so dull a piece of 
composition, was found to have interleaved it with what he called a 
Pauem of his own composition. 

Mr. Graham, however, is a man of too much genius to submit to 
the rules of composition ; he is a man who has the tongues, who can 
write sonnets in Arabic and canticles in Hebrew; all poets are familiar to 
him from Homer to Lord Byron, and all literature and languages have 
furnished him with their treasures. The smallest thought, the faintest 
emotion, therefore, of such a mind is, at least in the possessor’s own 
opinion, of too much consequence to be lost, and he chooses the form of 
a miscellany, as he himself tells us, becauseit gives him free scope. Wefdo 
not quarrel with him for this. By all means, let him give his gemius 
room to display itself, only let him carry his true colours and call him- 
self what he is. Professing to tell us about the Jordan and the Rhine, 





2 «‘The Jordan and the Rhine; or the East and the West, being the result of 
Five Years’ Residence in Syria, and Five Years’ Residence in Germany.”’ By the 
Rev. William Graham, Member of the Royal Irish Academy, Honorary Member 


of the Arabic Historical Society of Syria, Member of the Archeological Society of 
the Rhine, &c. 
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he has given us 578 pages of the meditations, soliloquies, knowledges, 
«xperiences, and poetical effusions of the Rev. William Graham ; note- 
worthy enough, no doubt, but in no sense whatever an account of these 
wo rivers, or of anything connected with them. 

Turning to the volume itself, it contains, the writer tells us, “ what 
he has seen, what he has read, what he has heard.’’ He wishes “to 
we all things; history, philosophy, and religion; the customs and 
hws of nature; criticism, poetry, and superstition ; everything which 
comes in the way of a man who has travelled much and read more.” 
His book “ is not a book of travels, but a book of life.’ It “includes 
glances at the hidden life of faith in the soul, and the outward hopes 
of the Church and the Creation ;” “the great apostasy, which is the 
Papacy, and the Man of Sin, which is its head, as well as the coming 
of the Lord to destroy it,” &c. &e. 

The leaning of Mr. Graham’s mind is obvious enough from this 
bill of fare; when we add that he is an Irishman, and an exceedingly 
tlever one—clever in a high degree, without the faintest corrective of 
good taste or scintillation of understanding, some notion of his volume 
may be easily arrived at. He is a believer in “ table-turning,’’ of course, 
how could he be otherwise? He is also an adept in the composition of 
emotional voluntaries, which he considers to be prayers and meditations ; 
(at least they bear the form of such): and a large number of them 
appear in the midst of the medley, often in sufficiently strange connec- 
tion. Whether, if they were the real expression of his feelings, he 
would have laid them out in this way before the public in a book, not 
of devotion, but professedly of travels, is not very clear. To us they 
read rather as if he wanted to show how well he could do the thing, 
and the printing them to be rather like the praying in the corners of 
the streets, of which Mr. Graham has read somewhere. A similar ab- 
sence of decency is shown by the outpourings in prose and verse on 
other private matters—on the relations between himself and his wife, 
between himself and his children, the sacredness of which is usually in 
the ratio of the reality. The value of these productions as compositions 
perhaps induced him to do violence to his feelings ; perhaps he thought 
them too beautiful to be concealed. Our readers shall judge by a 
specimen whether this interpretation is a credible one. He has been 
absent from home, and on his return his child (it would appear that 
such absences must be something frequent) thus addresses him : 


“ Sure you wont leave, papa, again to bereave mamma! 
Now, don’t deceive, papa, are you come home ?” 

* Prattler so cunning, so charming, so winning— 
Leave off your funning—I am come home.” 


Notwithstanding the large proportion of effusions such as this, the 
book, however, is, we fear, likely to be largely popular with the reli- 
gious public. Utterly without real earnestness, Mr. Graham provides 
voluminous and varied expression for that pseudo earnestness which 
evaporates in emotion and words. Unimpeachably orthodox in the 
Gospel of Exeter Hall, the immense majority of the ladies of our edu- 
cated classes will find in his pages all which they require, or which, 
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unhappily, while they leave their souls in such hands, they are likely to 
require; and Mr. Graham’s faults will be more than compensated by his 
hatred for the poor Freethinker and Romanist. The former, indeed, 
escapes comparatively easily ; for, though hard hit when hit at all, it is 
only by a stray shot now and then let tly at them. But the poor Ro- 
manists are cannonaded out of every page, and, in the intensity of his 
hatred, he can reach his hand to very dubious alliances to make com- 
mon cause against them. The polemic spirit must be strong in a 
champion who imagines himself to be a Christian, when he can claim 
Schelling, Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller, as Protestants, and even speaks 
of Rousseau as “a born noble of Nature’s making.’’ The age, however, 
is cne of strange alliances, and while Turks and English are fighting 
side by side on the Danube, we need not wonder at an Irish Evangelical 
fraternizing with Rousseau and Goethe. 

A book of an analogous kind, but as far superior to that of Mr. 
Graham in reality of feeling as inferior to it in mere cleverness, is a 
“ Narrative of a Journey through Syria and Palestine,’’* by Lieutenant 
Van de Welde, who appears to have gone to the Holy Land bond fide 
in search of emotions which he expected to find there. There is some- 
thing unspeakably mournful to us in these volumes. Real earnestness 
is not so abundant in this world that one can endure without sorrow to 
see it squandered in this way ; and it is sad also, and strange, too, to 
find a virulence of hatred almost as strong as Mr. Graham’s against 
the superstitions of the Romanists, when the superstition which lies at 
the bottom of this emotion-hunting is as deep or deeper than theirs! 
When material influences were supposed to belong to this place or that 
place, when fountains had virtues, and spots which saints had inhabited 
were believed to exert a sanctifying power, pilgrimages were the reason- 
able results of a not unnatural, however mistaken credulity. The 
influence was from body to body: and if improbable, yet not impos- 
sible. For the modern credulity which calls itself reasonable belief, we 
can find no such excuse or palliation. Localities may assist the under. 
standing ; they will never touch the imagination or the heart : and the 
feelings, whatever they are, which we experience are not what we find, 
but what we have taken with us. No reasonable person who has gone 
on a pilgrimage, either to the Holy City or to the town where Shak- 
speare was born, has found the result answer his expectations. Any 
other house would have answered equally well for the realization of the 
life of Shakspeare. The belief is everything, the fact is nothing. The 
emotions, if any emotions arise, are no more than might be suggested 
in our own room at home. If we are simple and natural, if we do not 
attempt to stimulate our imagination artificially, we are most likely 
disturbed to find ourselves as commonplace there as elsewhere, and pur- 
sued by the same necessities ; we find ourselves, as this poor Dutchman 
-found himself at Jerusalem, “ shocked at the unholy = i tit when he 


3 ** Narrative of Sa through Syria and Palestine, in 1851 and 1852.” 
By C. W. M. Van de Welde, late Lieutenant Dutch R. N., Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour. Translated under the Author's superintendence. In two vols. 
Blackwood and Sons: Edinburgh and London. 1854. 
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w the inhabitants walking about amusing themselves in the afternoon, 
ad shocked still more with his own personal self when, on the day of his 
ival, after a day’s fasting, he was exceedingly glad “ of a dinner of 
up, good mutton, greens, and potatoes.”” He is not speaking in jest, 
¢ with any approach to it: it is sad and solemn earnest with him ; deep 
md utter misery at the carnal rebellion of his flesh. The entire sub- 


-Miance of his book follows the same key, and is pervaded by the same 


vant of wisdom. The Lieutenant was robbed on an occasion by a 
nscally servant, and he interpreted it at once into a special desire of 
“the Lord” to humble his carnal pride—forgetting wholly that he is 
thus accusing “the Lord” of having induced a human being to com- 
nit a great crime solely for his own advantage. The ruins at Baalbec 
ifected him principally as a proof of how exceedingly strong a person 
“the Lord’’ must be, who could throw all that down. “The Lord,” 
he says, “ will tear down the house of the proud; tear down, yea, tear 
down.” We used to hear much of the beauty of goodness. In these 
days, the incurable folly of goodness is enough to make us lie 
down and despair. Here are two elaborate volumes — in all, a 
thousand closely printed pages—the expensive result of an expensive 
and laborious journey ; and pages more hopelessly devoid of any useful 
or intelligent information, we never read. Indeed, we cannot claim to 
have read the whole. We have read at intervals ; and out of respect for 
the writer’s obvious singleness of character, we have laboured on till 
our patience failed us, making fresh and fresh enterprises after each 
defeat, in the hope of arriving at last at something; but utterly, we 
regret to say, without success. One piece of information, indeed, he 
has furnished us with, which might be of importance if we could rely 
upon it. He says that he went over the ground where M. De Sauley 
declared that he had found the remains of the Cities of the Plain, and 
that what De Saulcy took to be ruins were nothing but volcanic heaps 
of stones. This is likely to be true; but the poor Lieutenant’s want 
of judgment is so serious, that we must wait for a confirmation of his 
statement by more credible authority. 

We have many books before us connected more or less remotely with 
the war ; indolent tourists, attachés to northern and eastern embassies, 
condemned to the service of their country because incapable of any 
other, missionaries and commercial travellers, men of science and 
men of nescience, all these have thought it necessary, in the present 
state of the public appetite, to contribute something towards the 
feeding of it, and so far, we are obliged to say, with exceedingly in- 
different success. The inequality of demerit will entitle a certain 
number of these books to mention, and one at least is of real value; 
but we must first despatch out of our way those of a more miscellaneous 
character. 

The editions of Gibbon,*® continue their rivalry, and their several 





* “*Gibbon’s Rome, with Variorum Notes.” ‘Vol. 4. Henry Bohn. 1844. 

5 “Gibbon’s Roman Empire, with Notes by Dean Milman and M. Guizot.’ 
Edited, with additional Notes, by William Smith, LL.D. Vol. 3. John Murray 
1854, 
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champions, though they cannot parry each other’s blows, yet succee 
each in damaging his respective adversary. The text of both editions 
is shown to be imperfect, the notes, in many instances, trivial and 
superfluous. At length, perhaps, the Editors will arrive, both of them 
at a clearer conception of their duty, and, sparing something of thei 
caution in guarding us against Gibbon’s “ Errours,’”’ be contented to 
give us Gibbon as he is. The excessive inaccuracies into. which the 
have hitherto fallen, we confess to regarding as a judicial and excee 
ingly just retribution upon them. Mr. Bohn is, at last, upon his 
mettle ; he forgets the apologetic nonsense with which he commenced, 
and calls Gibbon’s work, honestly, “ the best of literary productions,” 
So out of evil comes good, and reality, though in the form of ill-natured 
criticism, dissipates a cloud of insincerity. 

From New York, we have a translation of the original narrative 
of Gabriel Franchere,® which Washington Irving made use of for his 
Story of Astoria. Franchere was one of the “literary clerks’’ who 
accompanied the expedition to that singular spot ; and finding himself 
and his friends playing a part rather amusing than dignified in 
Washington Irving’s book, he has re-published his own volume in 
English, as a kind of protest. Such at least is the avowed occasion o 
the re-publication; but a political object appears indirectly to be 
aimed at, the history of Astoria having a bearing on the Columbia 
River Boundary question. 

The book is pleasantly and unaffectedly written: it is a story of 
failure, and is pervaded therefore by a subdued tone of feeling, but it 
bears the air of truthfulness; and the writer, while he never men- 
tions his own exploits, was evidently one of the most efficient persons 
on the expedition. 

Mr. Bohn gives us a History of India;’ the whole history of it, as 
far as it is known to us, from the beginning of time. The authorship, 
we are told, belongs to no one particular person ; but the composition 
is none the worse because it is miscellaneous. The book is clear, lucid, 
and, above all—cheap; and the amount of information is very con- 
siderable indeed. None of it is new, and the range of subjects being 
so vast, it is of course epitomized. The philosophical parts are in- 
different, and the historical are merely narrative, without attempt 
either at dramatic representation or explanatory comment. This, per- 
haps, is as it should be, for a philosophy of Indian history is beyond 
the power of the writer, and dramatic or imaginative description is 
only possible with a special and limited subject, into which the 
mind can throw itself with an active sympathy. On the whole, one 
does not see of what real service such a book is likely to be. Mere 
narratives of names and actions, are usually read without interest, 
and forgotten without leaving any effect behind them; the digestions 





6 “Narrative of a Voyage to the North-west Coast of America, in the years 
1811, 1812, 1813, 1814; on the First American Settlement, and on the Pacific.” 
By Gabriel Franchere. Redfield: Nassau Street, New York. 1854. 

7 «*Tndia; Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical, from the earliest times to the 
present.” London: Henry Bohn. 1854. 
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oa of ordinary readers are not strong enough to assimilate matter so 

presented, and knowledge unassimilated, either cannot be retained at 
all, or if retained is pedantry. There is a prejudice however, just 
now, in favour of collections of fact (or of what pass for such), and 
perhaps it is a point of faith to believe that to know any real fact 
must be profitable, though one does not see how. We may therefore 
recommend this book of Mr. Bohn’s as at par, if not above it. The 
English part of the story is the best told, though even here it is 
lamentably scanty ; Warren Hastings is only mentioned three times, 
and Lord Clive twice. 

We have also to thank Mr. Bohn for a translation of Matthew 
Paris, and for this we really thank him. Better service cannot be 
done for English history, than by placing the books of reference 
within the reach of students who are unable to command the use of 
libraries. 

From America, beside Franchere’s book, we have an Official Survey 
for the projected line of Railway between the valley of the Mississippi 
and California, by a Mr. Heap. Like all American writings of this 
kind, the report conveys the information collected in the clearest and 
fewest words ; unincumbered with remarks of any kind beyond what 
are actually required. If a “blue book” were drawn up, comparing 
the English and the American method of official reporting, it would 
probably be the last blue book which would appear. 

Lord Mahon concludes, in his seventh and last volume,’ a labour of 
eighteen years. Though not a writer of the highest order, he stands 
far above the subjects of a criticism like the present, and we do but 
mention him among them, to communicate the fact of the completion 
of his work. We shall probably take occasion in some future number of 
this Review to speak of him in a manner better suited to his merits; 
and for the present it will be sufficient to enumerate briefly the con- 
tents of this last volume, which he has now given us. The American 
war is brought to its close; we have the shameful history of the 
Gordon Riots; then we have Grattan and the Irish Parliament. To 
set against our failure in America, we have our brilliant successes in 
the East ; and the whole concludes with an admirable chapter (in which 
Lord Mahon successfully imitates Macaulay) on the character and habits 
of the English people, at the close of the last century. We have but 
one complaint to make against the book at all, and that is—that it is 
finished. The limits which the writer has imposed upon himself are purely 
arbitrary ; there is no natural unity in the period which he chooses, 
nothing in the character of it which makes the Peace of Utrecht a 
fitting commencement, or the Peace of Versailles a fitting close. 
He has indeed somewhat happily described the eighteenth century 
as a valley between two high grounds, where the greatness of the old 





8 <*Central Route to the Pacific, from the Valley of the Mississippi to Cali- 
fornia.” By Gronin Harris Heap. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1854. 

® “ History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 
1714—1723.” By Lord Mahon. In seven volumes. Vol. 7, 1780—83. London: 
John Murray. 
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era had died away, and that of the new had not yet commenced. For 
ourselves, we entirely disagree with his estimate of that much abused 
century, which we believe to have been to the full as productive of 
greatness as this of our own, which has succeeded. Lord Mahon has, 
however, happily expressed what is a general opinion, and we have 
neither any right nor any intention to quarrel with him about it. 
But thinking as he thinks, why will he not carry on his book, at 
least as far as the point of turning, where he supposes the fresh ascent 
to have commenced ? 

M. Cousin” has also produced a retrospective volume, though of 
another kind, and with a far other moral. Heart-broken at the present 
state of France, like Livy, he would find consolation for himself and 
for his readers by going back to the old glorious days—to the Augustan 
era of Richelieu, of Mazarin, and Louis Quatorze; and as, to the 
existing French literature he attributes so many of the existing evils, 
so to the old literature, and the brilliant circle of the old writers, 
he would now recall the attention of his countrymen. It isa pity that 
he should have succeeded so indifferently in a purpose so excellently 
intended. After all is said about those great men, about Pascal, Bossuet, 
La Rochefoucauld, and the rest of them, the greatness is of but poor 
growth, showy enough to look at, but false at heart,and of no good augury 
for the future. None of them rise beyond the effort at saying clever things 
in the cleverest way, or lose the consciousness that this is what they are 
doing. Accordingly, they are all unreal, alike in themselves and in the 
society which grouped itself about them. Madame de Sablé, with 
her devotions and good dinners ; Madame de Longueville (Ja belle péche- 
resse,as M.Cousin calls her), with her intrigues and her asceticisms,—the 
annals of France must be poor indeed if her writers search them in vain 
for heroisms more illustrious than these; and to call back these eras 
into life, is to plant the seed of new Voltaires and Robespierres. 
Once for all, it will never be well with France, till this notion of 
les belles pécheresses be, for one thing, wiped out of it, and some 
idea of duty contrive to take its place. It is an unpromising 
symptom when the wisest of her philosophers is found echoing her 
falsest sentiments. 

Turning now to the war, or to the books connected with it, we 
have to dispose first of a class which has found publishers on 
account of the factitious interest now attaching to the countries 
which have involved us in it, but which ought never to have found | 
publishers, and which are nothing but a fraud (if to offer a 
wholly worthless article for sale, trusting to ignorance of the 
purchasers, be a fraud), practised upon the public in its present 
excited condition. 

To this class belongs Mr. Neale’s “ Evenings at Antioch,’’!! an ex- 
ceedingly bad book, composed out of materials which might have 
made a good one. ‘There are stories in it which might have made 





10 Madame de Sablé. Etudes sur les Femmes illustres et la Société du XVII 
Sitcle. Par M. Victor Cousin. Paris: Didier. 

ul “ Evenings at Antioch, with Sketches of Syrian Life.” By F. A. Neale, Esq. 
London: Eyre and Williams. 1854. r 
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us laugh if they were not spoilt in the telling; and an account of 4 
new country, of the life and manners of any members of the human 
family, could hardly fail of being interesting in any other hands than 
those of writers, whose flippancy and vulgarity keep us in a state of 
nausea which is fatal to an interest in anything.’ 

If without absolute merit, however, the “Evenings at Antioch” 
have a comparative merit, of which we must allow them the benefit. 
Lord Bacon tells a story of a gentleman who ran at a tournament in 
a suit of green, and ran exceedingly ill. The next day he ran again 
in orange-tawny, and ran worse. Being asked his reason for this, he 
replied,—“ Marry, that the world might say the man in orange- 
tawny ran worse than the man in green.” Mr. Neale seems to have 
recollected this anecdote, and to have acted upon it. His “ Evenings 
at Antioch”’ are bad; his “ Rise and Progress of Islamism’’!? is worse, 
The matter is old, and poorly put together. The stvle is vulgar—the 
ignorance enormous. Once for all, the credit of literature requires 
that books of this description shall be spoken of as they deserve. 
Mr. Neale has committed a positive offence in these two publications ; 
and it shall not be our fault if he be not punished by the levy of a 
fine in the cost of an unsold edition. Not much better are “Travels 
on the Shores of the Baltic,’ by S. S. Hill. This writer has the 
merit of not being vulgar, and therefore an interest in the subject may 
enable others —we cannot say it has enabled ourselves — to peruse 
his volume. So much of it as we were able to get through, 
appears to be the dull journal of a man without eyes or ears; who, 
seeing nothing and hearing nothing in the midst of sights and sounds 
of surpassing interest and novelty, communicates his nothing, extended 
over 286 pages, to the public. 

Leaving these, we have three or four military books, relating to the past 
and present campaigns on the Danube, and in the Baltic, and in the 
Crimea. General Monteith’ translates an account by a Russian officer 
of rank, of the conquest of Finland in 1808-9. Baron von Moltke’s'* 
“ History of the War in 1828-9,” is also translated ; Major-General 
Macintosh!* writes his “ Military Tour in European Turkey, the Crimea, 
andthe EasternShores of the Black Sea;’’ and Captain Rhodes'® “ A Tour 


13 «‘Tslamism : its Rise and Progress ; or, Present and Past Condition of the 
Turks.” By F. A. Neale. In two vols. London: James Madden. 1854. 

13 “ Narrative of the Conquest of Finland by the Russians, in the years 
1808—-9.” From an unpublished work by a Russian Officer of rank. Edited by 
General Monteith, K.L.S., F.R.S. London: Lionel Booth. 1854. 

14 ««The Russians in Bulgaria and Roumelia, in 1828-29, during the Campaign 
of the Danube. The Sieges of Brailow, Varna, Silistria, Shumla, and the Passage 
of the Balkan by Marshal Diebitsch.” From the German of Baron von Moltke, 
Major i in the Prussian Service. London: John Murray. 1854. 

‘A Military Tour in European Turkey, the Crimea, and on the Eastern 
Shores of the Black Sea. With Strategical Observations on the probable Scene 
of the Operations of the Allied Expeditionary Force.” By Major-General A. F. 
Macintosh, K.H., F.8.G.S., F.G.S. With Maps. In two volumes. London: | 
Longman and Co. 1854. 

16 “A Personal Narrative of a Tour of Military Inspection in various Parts of 
European Turkey, performed from August to November, 1853, in company with 
the Military and Scientific Commission, under General Prim.” ‘ By Captain G, 
Rhodes, of the 94th Regiment. London : Longman and Co, 1854, 
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of Military Inspection on the Danube.’ Persons desirous of following 
the war into the details of its operations can hardly do better than read 
professional books of this kind, while books written by amateurs on the 
same subjects, unless they happen to be men of unusual genius, ought as 
carefully to be avoided. A minute account of such matters does not 
belong to the province of a summary review, nor would the public 
be likely to benefit by any conjectures which might be offered by the 
present writer. He leaves his readers to their own discretion, only 
mentioning, as particularly worthy of commendation, the excellent maps 
which accompany Major-General Macintosh’s volumes. 

A book of more enduring interest is that of Baron von Haxthausen on 
Georgia and Circassia.!7 In the present temper of the English people, 
a book not likely to be read with favour; but the reading of which 
is for that reason most desirable for us. Baron von Haxthausen, though 
by no means generally well-inclined to Russia, yet is unable to refrain 
to do it justice for the administration of its Transcaucasian Provinces ; 
and if his account is to be believed, Russian rule has been to the full as 
beneficial to Georgia, and beneficial to it in exactly the same manner, as 
that of England has been beneficial to India. It is only an ignoble age 
which refuses to see anything but evil in an enemy, and can see only good 
in allies with whom accident has associated us. No doubt, it is our pre- 
sent business to beat Russia as we best can, and on whatever theatres 
we can; but we trust that, when the Russians are driven behind the 
Caucasus, our hysterical credulity will not lead us to annex the vacated 
territories to Turkey, or, from any fanciful belief in their power of 

verning themselves, leave them to be torn to pieces by the robber 

rinces of Persia. Whatever may be the present state of Georgia, 
however, it is full of historical interest, and the monuments of old civi- 
lization are traceable everywhere ; not only in the ruins, such as we 
find in India, of eastles and temples, and a vast machinery of irrigation, 
but in the more curious traditions still current among the people, 
which are the common property of all the Arian races, and are 
found alike in the legendary literature of Greece, of Italy, of Germany, 
and of Hindostan. Baron Haxthausen has made a large collection of 
these stories, which he declares, bond fide, that he collected on the slopes 
of the Caucausus—the myths of Prometheus and the myths still cur- 
rent in Wales of Merlin, lingering side by side, perhaps at no ‘great 
distance from the scene of their common origin. It is still more curious 
to find the following, the original story probably, which we have in 
pieces among the Teutonic fables : 


'® “ A peasant who was one day ploughing found in a hole a serpent benumbed 
with cold; he took it up and mA wa it in his bosom until it was restored, and 
then it tried to sting him. ‘What!’ said the peasant, ‘have I saved your life, 
and you now want to sting me?’ The serpent replied, ‘I cannot do otherwise; 
nature has commanded us to sting men, for they are the most ungrateful of all 
creatures.’ ‘That is false,’ rejoined the peasant, ‘and three umpires shall 





17 “Transcaucasia. Sketches of the Nations and Races between the Black Sea 
and the Caspian.” By Baron von Haxthausen, Author of ‘‘ Studien iiber die 
Tnnern Zustande Russlands.”” With Illustrations by Grieb. London: Chapman 
and Hall, 1864. 
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decide the question.’ The serpent consented. First, a wise old horse was 
called on to give his judgment. ‘It is quite true,’ said the horse, ‘that man 
is ungrateful: after serving him faithfully many years, and saving his life on 
the field of battle, he orders me to be killed and sells my hide to the knacker,’ 
An old buffalo was next appealed to, and he was of the same opinion as the 
horse. They then betook themselves to a fox, who whispered in the peasant’s 
ear, ‘Give me the best hen in your yard, and I will help you out of the diffi- 
culty.’ The peasant gave him a wink in the affirmative. Then the fox seated 
himself in the judge’s chair, inquired of the man the circumstances of the case, 
and said, ‘Show me the hole in which the serpent lay benumbed; it seems to 
me impossible that it could have found room in that hole. I must see—creep 
in.” The serpent had scarcely got into the hole when the fox, aided by the 
easant, filled it up with earth, and thus the peasant was saved. The next day 
ynard came for the hen; but the peasant was asleep, and the servant beat 
the fox unmercifully, and broke one of his legs; he then pronounced the same 
sentence as his previous judge—‘ Man is truly the most ungrateful of all crea- 
tures.’” 

One book! remains for us to notice ; a book published by Mr. Bohn, 
and the publication of which, if he had done nothing else to deserve it, 
would alone entitle him to our gratitude. It is an account of Kos- 
suth, prefaced by “ A Sketch of the History of Hungary’’—the history 
of Kossuth in connexion with that of his country, of which he stands 
before the world as the present living a At all times 
welcome, such a book in the present condition of Europe is beyond 
value; and Mr. Bohn, by giving it a place in his Library, ensures it a 
circulation, and, we will hope, ensures it influence. The writer is con- 
tented with giving us only his initials, E. 0. 8., and perhaps he is 
wise in doing so: for although we speak only from conjecture, and 
although the language of his composition is excellent, yet slight ex- 
pressions here and there appear to mark the writing of a foreigner ; and 
the peculiar simplicity of thought, and a noble melancholy which per- 
vades the whole book, is rather (and we acknowledge it with envy and 
regret) characteristic of the Hungarian than the Englishman. Whoever 
he is, he evidently fought through the war of 1849, and writes with 
minute personal acquaintance of the whole crisis; and all persons who 
desire to learn accurately what it really was, cannot do better than 
study it in this narrative. In the process, perhaps, although we are 
scarcely sanguine enough to hope it, a glimpse may perhaps dawn upon 
them of the nature of Kossuth himself; here and there some one 
person may see something of it: but, as it has been well said, it requires 
a hero to recognise a hero; and in these present years the heroic is not 
the vein of English humour. It is easily possible that he may before 
long be made much of among us. There are already symptoms of an 
abatement in the Austrian fever ; and when our infatuation has actually 
produced the disasters which it deserves, we shall turn greedily to the 
man who will then best extricate us from them, and find an idol where 
we have insisted there was only a charlatan. But Kossuth himself 
will hardly value a forced conversion, or respect a people who are as 


18 « Hungary and its Revolutions ; from the earliest Period to the Nineteenth 
Century. With a Memoir of Louis Kossuth.” By E.0.S. London: Henry G, 
Bohn. 1854. : 
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deaf to justice as they are open-eared to interest. ‘The belief of this 
present England is in the “ cause of order,” order 4 tout prix, bought at 
whatsoever cost and maintained by whatsoever crimes: a belief, we 
may say, the most unfortunate, the basest, and the falsest, by which 
any man or body of men have professed to find guidance in this world: 
and the policy which is grounded upon it is at this moment straining 
every nerve to afflict Europe with a curse in an Austrian supremacy, 
compared with which that of Nicholas would be liberty and light; a 
supremacy which would bear down over the nations like a cloud sur- 
charged with moral pestilence, and which at last, unless truth is turned 
to falsehood and God to nothingness, would issue in a tempest to 
which the Reign of Terror would be like a summer breeze. 

** God is my witness, (says Kossuth himself,) I know of no word which has 
been so shamelessly abused by despotism as this of Order. In the name of 
order, Nicholas erased the Poles from the list of nations. In the name of order 
Ernest Augustus annihilated the constitution of Hanover; Philip the Second 
converted the Netherlands into a grave-yard. This order, God be praised, Hun- 
gary does not and will not recognise.” 

Hungary does not, but England will. England is growing old, and 
wise, and staid with sage experience :—England knows now what life is, 
and for what it is worth while to live, and she says to the nations: 
There was a time when I was young, and dreamers ruled over me. I 
stooped to the caprices of a woman, and assisted subjects against their 
lawful rulers. Under Elizabeth I fought for freedom, in Cromwell I 
said to a revolutionist, Be my king. In my awakened manhood, I repent 
of my folly ; and I will do so no more. I believed in God, but it was 
madness; in truth and justice, and it was the enthusiasm of a boy’s 
imagination. We will make us a Golden Image, and we will make our 
decree together, and it shall go forth over the earth, and all peoples, 
nations, and languages shall serve him. 





BELLES LETTRES. 
, pe are but few books published which are so bad, but some 


creature or other may derive benefit from them. And until Mr. 
Carlyle’s “stupidest man looking out upon the world through horn 
eyes, and forming to himself some inconceivable theory thereof,” shall 
have sent forth his novel in three octavo volumes greenly bound, and 
have got the same placed on our table, we shall not consider society 
would be benefited by the absolute suppression of any book unless 
written with criminal and immoral intentions, although a just castiga- 
tion of the author may be frequently both wholesome and necessary. 
In order that, as Lucretius and Tasso recommend, we may present 
our cup of varieties with the edges smeared with honey, 


" “me 
Di soave licor gli orii del vaso,” 


we will begin with what we regard as the best book before us. This is 
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“ Ambrose the Sculptor,’’? by Mrs. Robert Cartwright. The author has 
hitherto been known as a musical composerof great power and originality, 
and deeply imbued as she is with the love of art generally, and the know- 
ledgeof its principles, she is qualified above others to perform the task she 
has undertaken—to represent the artist’s life, and to display the passions 
and aspirations which should purify his nature and exalt his genius. 
What a world of associations are called up by the simple name of Art! 
No word has so many, if it be not freedom, and through art les a sure 
way to intellectual freedom. The artist, if he is true to his calling, 
stands in the same relation to this age as the knight of olden time to 
his ; he braves and dares everything for the sake of beauty and truth ; 
and yet, as the author observes, these men, the true order of chivalry 
of the time, are pushed aside as a nondescript class, and not admitted 
to that social distinction to which those who fill occupations which 
require neither talent nor cultivation are admitted. It is with 
the hope, then, that the public may be induced to sympathize with 
the joys and sorrows of an artist’s life, that the author has chosen 
a sculptor as her hero, and points out that the road to real great- 
ness in the plastic arts lies in the same direction as in other arts— 
through cultivation of the intellect, gentle affections, purity of heart 
and thought, and humility that nevertheless maintains itself in 
high-minded independence. Such qualities adorn a man—they are 
necessary to the artist. We do not wish to depreciate the merit of 
those who have taken lowly, uncultivated people as fit subjects of 
romance. They have set a tide of sympathy flowing in that direction 
that has done much good. But now that negroes, negresses, and the 
mulattoes eclipse all former literary successes, and that deaf and dumb 
heroes and heroines are coming up, unless a stand be made somewhere, 
we shall soon see idiots in possession of the stage; and what Words- 
worth failed to do in poetry, some dreamy sentimentalist will do in 
prose. It is the highest forms of humanity, and not the lowest, which 
it is the duty of the novelist and poet to endeavour to present to us. 
The greater a man is, intellectually, the larger sympathy will he extort 
from us in his hour of trial; and this sympathy does not exclude com- 
passion for the poor and the clown, but includes it. In opposition, 
then, to the prevailing taste of the age, we have an intellectual hero, 
Ambrose Oswald—the son of a dissipated, handsome, clever sculptor, 
who ran away in his youth with the sister of Sir Evan Caradoc—a 
proud Welsh baronet—the mother of Ambrose. Her family renounced 
communication with her on account of the mésalliance, and she and 
her husband came to Rome, where the latter followed his artist’s pro- 
fession—he is killed in a drunken broil in the Trastevere, and leaves 
his wife and son penniless in Rome. Through the kindness of his father’s 
brother artists (no uncommon circumstance in that profession) and espe- 
cially of Vitelli, a distinguished sculptor, of whom he becomes the pupil, 
he is enabled to pursue his artist’s career. Vitelli has a daughter, Carmen, 
of course of great talent and beauty ; she was the playmate of Ambrose’s 








1 “Ambrose the Sculptor,” By Mrs. Robert Cartwright. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1854, 
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ee is studying music at Milan while he is in the studio of 
itelli. She makes her début at La Scala, and is at once recognised 
.as the Queen of Italian song. The description of the first opera in 
which she appeared is told so beautifully, with such insight in the 
knowledge of music, that we regret not being able to give it to our 
readers. Much trouble and jealousy possess Ambrose at finding his 
early love raised to such a height of reputation, and surrounded by 
the noble, the handsome, and the rich—while he, neither handsome 
nor distinguished, remains in his obscure poverty. Before he can de- 
clare himself to Carmen, circumstances call him to England for the 
first time. The proud Welsh Baronet relents towards his sister, and 
Ambrose and his mother become inmates of Sir Evan’s mansion, in the 
Welsh mountains. The household grace and quiet beauty of Lilith, his 
eousin, are then contrasted with the dazzling lustre and genius of the 
Italian beauty. The misfortunes of Carmen—the marriage—the flight 
from poverty to America—the return, and the catastrophe—are made 
to succeed naturally to each other, and sustain unfailing interest. 

The observations interspersed here and there on art, the dispute be- 
tween the German and Italian composers’ respecting the music of their 
several countries, are put in naturally and unaffectedly. The Italian 
phrases introduced are of that idiomatic nature which gives local colour- 
ing to the parts of the volumes which have Italy for their scene of action, 
and the change from Italy to England, and from England to America, 
gives variety to the background of the piece. The tale is unfolded 
with great art; the actors of the tale are brought gradually and natu- 
rally on the stage. The style is pure and graceful without straining 
after effect, not slipshod or sentimental, but uniting delicate womanly 
sensibility with manly strength. We have noticed in a very few pas- 
sages a slight carelessness of construction, which a little attention 
would have rectified. But, on the whole, such good English, illustrated 
by such irreproachable taste, we have not met with since the appearance 
of “ Lorenzo Benoni.” 

“ Hard Times ’” decidedly reads better in a volume than it did in 
detached chapters; we can hasten over those parts which are painful 
to dwell upon towards those of more pleasing interest. 

When it was announced, amid the strikes and consequent derange- 
ments of commerce, that Mr. Dickens was about to write a tale in 
“ Household Words” to be called “ Hard Times,” the general atten- 
tion was instantly arrested. It was imagined the main topic of the 
story would be drawn from the fearful struggle which was being then 
enacted in the north, in which loss of money on the one side and the 

of hunger on the other, were the weapons at command. The 
inner life of those great movements would, it was thought, be exhibited, 
and we should see the results of the wrongs and the delusions of the 
workman, and the alternations of hope and fear which must from day 
to day have agitated him at the various crises of the conflict, deline- 
ated in many a moving scene. Mr. Dickens—if any one—it was 
considered, could be intrusted with this delicate task, and would give 





* “Hard Times. 1 vol. Bradbury and Evans. 1864, 
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us a true idea of the relations of master and workman, both as they are 
and as they might be. Some of this is done in the book now before 
us, only this purpose is subordinated and made incidental to another, 
which is to exhibit the evil effects of an exclusive education of the in- 
tellect, without a due cultivation of the finer feelings of the heart and 
the fancy. We suppose it is in anticipation of some change of the 
present educational system for one that shall attempt to kill “ outright 
the robber Fancy,” that Mr. Dickens launches forth his protest, for we 
are not aware of such a system being in operation anywhere in England. 
On the contrary, it is the opinion of various continental professors, very 
competent to form a judgment on this subject, that more play is given 
to the imagination and will by the English system of instruction than 
by any other. Ifwe look to our public schools and universities; we 
find great part, too great part, we think, of the period of youth and 
‘adolescence devoted to the study of the mythology, literature, and 
history of the most poetic people of all time. The “gorgeous 
Tragedies” of Athens, 


“Presenting Thebes’ or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine,” 


under the name of Greek Play, have produced no slight consumption 
of birch-rod in this country. In almost every school in the kingdom, 
passages of.our finest poets are learned by heart; and Shakspeare 
and Walter Scott are among the Penates of every decent family. If 
there are Gradgrind schools, they are not sufficiently numerous to be 
generally known. Now, at the very commencement of “ Hard Times,” 
we find ourselves introduced to a set of hard uncouth personages, of 
whose existence as a class no one is aware, who are engaged in cut- 
ting and paring young souls after their own ugly pattern, and refusing 
them all other nourishment but facts and figures. The unpleasant 
impression caused by being thus suddenly introduced into this cold 
and uncongenial atmosphere, is never effaced by the subsequent charm 
of narrative and well-painted characters of the tale. One can have 
no more pleasure in being present at this compression and disfigurement 
than in witnessing the application of the boot—nor in followimg these 
poor souls, thus intellectually halt and maimed, through life, than in 
seeing Chinese ladies hobbling through a race. It is not then with the 
truth Mr. Dickens wishes to enforce, but with the.manner in which it 
is enforced, that we find fault. It was possible to have done this in a 
less forbidding form, with actors whom we should have recognised as 
more natural and less repulsive than the Gradgrinds, Bounderbys, and 
Crakemchilds; to have placed in contrast persons educated after an 
ordinary and practicable plan, and persons of higher wsthetic training ; 
but, at the same time, the task would have required a deeper acquaint- 
ance with human nature. The most successful characters in “ Hard 
Times,” as is usual with Mr. Dickens, are those which are the simplest 
and least cultivated. Stephen Blackpool, Rachel and Sissy, Mr. Thie 

of the ‘horth-riding’, and his single-hearted “eo all act and talk wit 
such simplicity of heart and nobleness of mind, that their appearance on 
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the stage is a most welcome relief from the Gradgrinds, Bounderbys, 
Sparsits, &c., who are all odd characters portrayed in a quaint style ; and 
we regret that more of the story is not devoted to objects who are so 
much morewithin Mr. Dickens’s power of representation. Stephen Black- 
pool, with his rugged steadfastness, sturdy truth, upright bearing, and 
fine Northern English dialect, smacking strongly of the old Saxon, is 
a noble addition to the gallery which already contained the bluff John 
Browdie, the Yarmouth boatmen, and so many other fine portraits. 
The gentle lowly grace of Rachel, and her undeviating instinct of what 
is right and good, make her a fit companion to the worn and much- 
wronged Stephen. The story of their unfulfilled love, and its sad 
catastrophe, is a truly pathetic episode of humble life, But when 
Mr. Dickens leaves his ae at ae heroes and heroines, and weaves 
personages of more cultivated natures into his plots, the difference of 
execution is very marked. In humble life, different occupations, dif- 
ferent localities, produce marked and distinct hues of character; these 
differences are made more apparent by the absence of those equalizing 
influences which a long-continued and uniform education, and social 
intercourse subject to invariable rules of etiquette, produce - the 
cultivated classes. Original and picturesque characters are therefore 


much more common among the poorer orders ; their actions are sim- 
pler, proceeding from simpler motives, and they are principally to be 
studied from without. On the other hand, the characters of more cul- 
tivated persons, though more uniform in appearance, are in reality 


much more complex and various ; and both these circumstances tend 
to render their study, for the purposes of representation, more difficult. 
Beneath the apparent uniformity lurk thousand-fold shades of differ- 
ence, indicative of the mind within. And what an infinity of fresh 
motives are introduced to act upon the will, in the various conjunc- 
tures of life, by education and elevated rank! These are so conflicting, 
that it is very often only by a subtle inference that we can determine 
why a person has acted in a given manner, and they render a cultivated 
nature, for the most part, an unfathomable enigma to an uncultivated 
one. Consequently, both observation and the interpretation of the 
results of observation are far more difficult in the latter case than in 
dhe former. And when one considers the classification, and the subse- 

uent reconstruction by synthesis, in order to form the type of a 
class, which class may have close resemblances to some other class, 
it will be seen that the qualifications required to paint finer natures, 
80 as to give them individuality and truth at the same time, are infi- 
nitely higher than those required to paint ruder ones. The fact that 
Mr. Thackeray has succeeded so well in drawing Rebecca Sharpe and 
Blanche Amory, the representatives of two classes, so like and yet so 
different, without exaggerating the peculiarities of either, would alone 
prove him to have the most intimate acquaintance with human nature 
of any novel writer of the day. Mr. Dickens generally solves the 
problem in a different way; his characters, even when they are only 
of the bourgeois class, are nearly always furnished with some pecu- 
liarity, which, like the weight of a Dutch clock, is their ever-gravi- 
tating principle of action. The consequence is, they have, most of 
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them, the appearance of puppets which Mr, Dickens has constructed 
expressly for his present purpose, Mr. Bounderby, for example, is a 
most outrageous character—who can believe in the possibility of such 
aman? Brought up carefully, and pushed on in the world by a poor 
ind devoted mother, he not only pensions her off on a miserable pit- 
tance, and denies her all approach to him in his full-blown prosperity, 
but he is never introduced on the scene without being made to traduce 
her character, and that of others of his relatives, and invent lies about 
the way in which he lived, when he was, as he ever gave out, thrown 
helpless on the world. He is made to entertain his guests with the 
favour of the stewed eels he purchased in the streets at eight years 
old, and with calculations that he had eaten in his youth at least three 
horses, under the guise of polonies and saveloys. Such things may 
excite a laugh, perhaps, in a farce spoken at the Victoria, but will hardly 
do #0 with any reader of taste. The whole of the Gradgrind family are 
unpleasant enough, but especially we might have been uae the 
melancholy spectacle of Mrs. Gradgrind’s Siocten. The death-bed of 
in inoffensive, weak-minded woman should not have been made ridi- 
culous, especially as it does not in any way assist the plot. The principal 
charm of the story is the style, which, aided by his delicate perception, 
ables Mr, Dickens to take off the fleeting peculiarities of time 
and place, in the manner which has gained great part of his literary 
reputation, We doubt, however, whether his descriptions will be so 
intelligible fifty years hence: it is a language which speaks espe- 
tially to the present generation. It has, however, frequent extrava- 
gances, which are indulged in by Mr. Dickens and his followers, to a 
degree that becomes not unfrequently insupportable. The description 
of Coketown is good—in Mr. Dickens’s style : 


“It was a town of red brick, or of brick that would have been red if the 
smoke and ashes had allowed it ; but as matters stood it was a town of un- 
natural red and black, like the painted savage. It was a town of machinery 
and tall chimneys, out of which interminable serpents of smoke trailed them- 
selves for ever and ever, and never got uncoiled. It had a black canal in it, 
and a river that ran purple with ill-smelling dye, and vast piles of building full 
of windows, where there was a rattling and a trembling all day long, and where 
the piston of the steam-engine worked monotonously up and down, like the 
head of an elephant in a state of melancholy madness. It contained several 
large streets, all very like one another, inhabited by people equally like one 
another, who all went in and out at the same hours, with the same sound upon 
the pavements, to do the same work, and to whom every day was the same as 
yesterday and to-morrow, and every year the counterpart of the last and the 
nex! Sa 


But this is most intolerable galimatias : 


“Mrs. Sparsit, lying by to recover the tone of her nerves in Mr. Bounderby’s 
retreat, kept such a sharp look-out, night and day, under her Coriolanian eye- 
brows, that her eyes, like a couple of lighthouses on an iron-bound coast, might 
have warned all prudent mariners from that bold rock her Roman nose, and 
the dark and craggy region in its neighbourhood, but from the placidity of 
her manner, Although it was hard to believe that her retiring for the mght 
could be anything but a form, so severely wide-awake were those classical eyes 
of hers, and so impossible did it seem that her rigid uose could yield to any re- 
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laxing influence ; yet her manner of sitting and smoothing her uncomfortable, 
not to say gritty mittens (they were constructed of a cool fabric like a meat 
safe), or 0 mubing to unknown places of destination with her foot in her co! 
ton stirrup, was so perfectly serene, that most observers would have been con- 
strained to suppose her a dove, embodied by some freak of nature in the earthly 
tabernacle of a bird of the hook-beaked order.” 


“ Hide and Seek,’’® by Mr. W. Collins, is a well-intentioned novel; 
exposing the dreariness of the existence of a religious family of the 
middle class, in England, and the evil influences of a “ sound and serious” Hj 
education on an impetuous and warm-hearted youth. The first chapter 
describes a family “homeward-bound”’ after the usual hebdomadal church 
sitting, to which the hero, Master Zack, has been taken against his will, 


and the moral is deduced in large type, “O Grandpapa, how I hate Sun-gjete® 


? 


ve !’? Other morals are deduced in large type in other chapters, and of 
still more general bearing—such as, “never to be certain of anything 
whatever.”” We recommend it to the notice of the fathers and mothers off , 
serious families, and we think to such it is likely to be of use. They may 
learn that, if they keep their young Zacks from all rational and cheerful 
amusement, they will be oiling the lock and hinges of the street door, 
and become nocturnal roysterers, carousing on 


“ Brandy at the Cider Cellars, kidneys scorching hot at Evans’s,” 


while the mothers and fathers of serious families are in bed. The 
hero is the youth of exuberant animal strength and spirits, Master 
‘Zack, the victim of a sound religious education ; and the heroine is 4 
“deaf and dumb girl,’ who turns out to be so nearly connected with 
the father of the religious family that the discovery of the relationship 
includes unpleasant disclosures in the matter of the paternal morals; 
anneal hero and heroine are brother and sister. A novel without 
any love at all, like the invitation to a ball without music, would not 
seem to promise much; and notwithstanding that the author displays 
considerable power of observation and description, the interest of the 
story is extremely feeble; and as there is no law yet passed to oblige 
novels, like loaves, to be of a certain weight, we do not understand why 
the author took three volumes to unfold his story. 

Another new novel, of certainly more than average merit, is “Trans- 
mutation, or the Lord and the Lout.’’* The incident of a child being 
changed at nurse—the oflspring of a peer for that of a peasant—is 
so audaciously commonplace, that we were somewhat surprised at 
finding it taken for the nucleus of an amusing novel. If we accept 
this venerable contrivance, however, as we do any of the unavoidable 
conventionalities of the stage, we shall, after this, find little to com- 
plain of. The exchange is effected, not from lust of the pomps and 
vanities of the peerage; nor from revenge, nor any of the motives by 
law (of Minerva Press) established; but with the best intentions— 
with the view of rectifying a little error committed by Providence— 
at least in the opinion of an excellent but eccentric parish doctor, by 





* Hide and Seek. In 3 vols. London: Bentley. 1854.. 
. * “Transmutation: or, the Lord and the Lout.’”’ By N. or M, London 
Obapman and Hall, 1664. 
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name Peter Prosser, whose many virtues are unfortunately marred by 
shabit of being “always a meddling and a making.” 

As the story proceeds, we are led to moralize very satisfactorily on 
the shortsightedness of mortals presuming to think they are capable 
of amending the appointed order of events ; but, after all, things come 
round again: the hero is once more prosperous—the villain is killed 
off—and at the conclusion of the volume, we are left in considerable 
doubt whether, after all, Peter Prosser was not right and Providence 
in the wrong. It is true the miller’s family are brought to misery 
ind ruin; but then the tenantry of the great Rycot estates are well 
cared for: so that on the principle of “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,”’ a verdict must be returned for Peter Prosser. 

Mrs. Trollope has again filled three volumes with the schemings and 
diplomacy of a “Clever Woman ;’’> whose title, however, should be 
“An Intriguing Woman.” The heroine of the book is in nowise 
interesting; but thick-waisted, and somewhat plain, she has made up 
her mind to be “a woman of fashionable consequence and intellectual 
influence in society,’ and plays her cards accordingly. Her main 
talent appears to be journal writing, of which she writes twenty pages 
after a soirée; much of which is presented to the reader. The rest of 
the characters are of that third-class type, to which she has before 
introduced us, all aiming at achieving a “ position,’ and a step above 
“gig-respectability.”” The young ladies seem very intellectually unfur- 
nished, and their conversation is not very elegant. They “ promise 


~— and “bet you what you please,” and “ prefer to dine with Duke 
nanny ae he “Clever Woman,” in the first volume, makes 
it by 


& great — her papa to lend Mrs. Knighton, a neigh- 
bour and stylish lady in difficulties, some cups and saucers to make 
s show at a rout. And Mrs. Knighton introduces the “ Clever 
Woman” to that beau monde for which she sighs. We certainly free 
Mrs. Trollope from all imputation of belonging to the “Spasmodic 
School ;” for her story calmly and dispassionately pursues the even 
tenor of its way, “as streams meander /evel with their founts,” (to use 
the brilliant illustration of a great poet); and the three volumes 
are all in keeping from beginning to end. The persons of her story 
do act and talk pretty much as we should expect them to act and talk, 
and we have no doubt those who admire the “ Widow Barnaby” will 
admire the “ Clever Woman.” 

“Mathew Paxton,” is anything but a tale of “ thrilling interest;’’ 
and those who seek for excitement out of works of fiction, will not find 
it here. It is nevertheless an agreeable book, well written, without 
any pretence to a high-flown style. The carly life of a Presbyterian 
dlergyman of Northumberland is set forth in a simple, straightforward 
wautobiography, and with a circumstantiality that gives it an aspect of 





5 “The Life and Adventures of a Clever Woman.” By Mrs. Trollope.} London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1854. 

® “Mathew Paxton.” Edited by the Author of ‘John Drayton.” London: 
Hurstand Blackett. 1854. 
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truth. The subject of the story is by no means so physically or 
intellectually gifted as writers of romance usually choose for a hero, 
A shambling awkward lad with deformed feet and ankles, of guileless 
heart and religious temperament, grows up into an effective country 
minister. The first volume is very much spread out and diluted, being 
filled with the educational proceedings of Mathew Paxton. The 


second opens with the account of how he got through his first sermon, fi) 


and commenced the business of his life. The trepidation of the young 
preacher, his interruption by the old colly when just about to begin, 
the flush of his mother’s face, and his success in so rousing the atten- i 
tion of the congregation as not to find more than “two or three 
farmers sleeping” at the conclusion—his distress when the people 
resist his attempts to set them on their legs for the benediction, and 
the explanation of an old shepherd—“ It’s the dougs, sir, they aye 
make a noise when we raise before, and sae we aye sit now at the bless 
ing ;’’ and the compliment paid him by the tailor, an elder, “that he had 
ripped up scriptures grand ;”’ are all told with a faint glow of humour, 
and in a matter-of-fact manner, which invest it with interest. He shows, 
by the story of the disappointment of his early and only dream of love, 
how, over the most quiet natures, the torrent of fierce passions some 
times sweeps, The third volume contains the best described and most 
moving incidents of his quiet pastoral ministration. The out-of-door 
sermon, preached to the colliers, shepherds, and ‘village folk, on the 
occasion of the suicide of the poor girl, a victim of the rough licence 
and loose morals of north-country rustic life; the saving of the “ brig,” 
when the great river is swollen into a mighty flood, and driving a 
floating mass of beams, roots of trees, and hay against its shaking 
structure ;—display considerable graphic power. Notwithstanding 
these events however, the story lags terribly from time to time ; it is 
much too long, and there is an absence of plot and contrivance 
which is not atoned for by the better qualities of the work. We 
bestow praise upon the author for laying his scene in Northumberland, 
a ground not much travelled on by writers of fiction. There is a fair 
field for a novelist to do for the literature of this country what 
George Sand has done for France—to give a series of idyllic and com- 

act sketches of rustic life in the one and unfrequented corners of 
a and which shall not contain twenty pages of skip for one to 

read, 

“The Shady Side,”’? by a Pastor’s Wife, and “Sister Agnes,’’® by a 
Clergyman’s Widow, are among the cheap literature in which an 
serious Protestant family can invest money without danger or a 
loss. “The Shady Side” is by an American lady, and is a sort 
of protest against the voluntary principle. Mr. Vernon, a fine 
scholar, &c., gives up'great prospects at the bar to undertake the “ cure 
of souls,” and cannot make it pay. The pecuniary sufferings of the 





ily The Shady Side.” By a Pastor’s Wife. Edinburgh: Constable and Co, 
8 « Sister Agnes ; or, Sketches of Convent Life.” By a Clergyman’s Widow, 
London; Seeley. 1854, . 
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eacher and the lack of sympathy he meets with, is the subject of the 

thos of the story. The curate is ultimately a victim, and his wife 
llows him to the grave. There is a sincere religious tone interspersed 

ith the incidents, and some delicate touches of country life and 
renery; and if it does not beat the “ Lamplighter,’ it deserves to do 

Any affectionate father having an only daughter likely to elope 
a nunnery, will do well to drop “Sister Agnes” in her way. The 
angerous French governess, the diabolical Jesuit, and the wiles of 
he Old Serpent of Rome, are strongly portrayed, and all the abomina- 
ions of the “ Scarlet Lady” unveiled, by a thorough-going Protestant. 
onvent atrocities meet with no quarter, and there are enough of 
wourges, and penances, and tortures done to terrify any fair enthusiast, 
“méme la plus entétée,” from assuming the fatal veil. 

Fiction and travels are as recognised ingredients for a novel as fiction 
ind history : and the search after facts upon which to build a romance 
if the former nature, is more agreeable than the search after the facts 
necessary for the latter. An interesting journey—the direct observa- 
tion of man and nature, as made various by climate and locality—is 
dearly a far preferable mode of providing materials for a work of 
fiction than the monotonous investigation of ill-smelling books and 
records within the four walls of a library: so at least thought Friedrich 
Gerstiicker. A journey round the world had long been this writer’s 
tarnest desire, as he himself tells us. Through the good offices of the 
J. G. Cotta’sche Buchandlung, Herr Gerstiicker was enabled to fulfil his 
wish, and accordingly the fruits of his long journey, “Tahiti, a Romance 
of the South Sea,’’® is dedicated with “ thankful esteem” to those gen- 
tlemen. We, who have naval novels by scores, written by English and 
American weather-beaten seamen, and such vigorous and romantic tales 
of the South Sea as that very accomplished forecastle-man, Hermann 
Melville, has written, may perhaps imagine that nothing worth our 
attention in this line could come from such a nation of land-lubbers as 
the Germans. This tale, however, or rather series of sketches illustrated 
by a tale, will even bear reading after the above; they show that the 
author has true observing eyes, and has entered into the spirit of life on 
sea-board, and in those “ isles of Eden’’ of the South Sea. The incidents 
of the story, so far as they concern the hero and heroine, are very 
simple. René, a dashing, well-educated young Frenchman—seized in 
the course of his travels with disgust at the life which these “ unhappy 
folks ashore,” as the sailor’s song calls them, lead—enters as common 
feaman on board a South-Sea whaler. The severity of the captain 
tauses him to run away from his ship at one of the islands near 
Tahiti. ‘The harpooner of the boat from which he deserted, by the 
promise of cotton, axes, &c., and such other tempting gear, engages 
the islanders in the pursuit of young René. A gentle young South- 
Sea belle, Sadie by name, enables him to find a refuge with a worthy 





® “Tahiti.” Roman aus der Siidsee von Friedrich Gerstiicker. 4 Bder. Leipzig: 
Herman Costenoble. 1854. 
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old man—a converted islander, who has been invested with some sort™l 
of priestly function, is called Mitonare (South-Sea for missionary) 

and inhabits the house of an English missionary, Mr. Osborne 
Sadie’s adepted father. The respect of the savages for the missionary’s, 
house, and the counter-attraction of a shoal of whales for the captain 
prevent the hero from being taken, and subjected to the penalties of 
desertion. Mr. Osborne, who has been away, returns home; and there 
is a great deal of very pretty love-making. Sadie, notwithstanding 
her brown tint and savage extraction, is really a very pretty creature o 
fifteen or sixteen years old, tall and slender as a pine, “aber mit 
vollem runden Gliederbau,” a step like a fawn, raven-black hair, 
odorous with palm-oil, large black eyes of sleeping fire, and with 
some degree of education, having been brought up from childhood by 
the good English missionary. She takes him to her “ Lieblings-platz” 
up the hill, bowered in by the rich foliage of the tropics, and scented 
with the blossoms of the bread-fruit tree and the citron, and looking 
over the coral reefs, fringed with palms leaning beneath their graceful 
burdens, and encircling the crystal blue lagoons; she paddles him in 
her canoe to see her red, blue, and green fish dart in and out of the 
branches of coral and sea-flowers, and snatch crumbs of bread-fruit 
thrown upon the waters. All this is not very new to us, who have 
read “The Island,” and many other pictures of uncivilized simplicity ; 
but in Germany, we have no doubt it is something like anovelty. The 
pair are ultimately married, much to the discomfiture of Mr. Rowe, 
a black-visaged missionary, and otherwise very unpleasant individual, 
They cross over to ‘Tahiti—they become mixed up with the Pritchard 
affair, the history of which is woven into the book. Poor Sadie, who 
is very affectionate and very simple, meets with many affronts from the 
fine European ladies at Tahiti; and a Miss Susanna Lewis, a fine lad 
and a great flirt, nearly sneers René into being ashamed of his 
Polynesian spouse, René determines to withdraw from the great 
world at Tahiti, and sends Sadie and his child back to the island where 
they first met, intending soon to follow. He is, however, badly 
wounded in a combat between the French and the natives, and attended 
in his sickness by the treacherous Susanna. The advice of his doctor 
and urgent affairs of business induce him to go to Europe. He 
embarks on board the same vessel with Susanna, on the understanding 
that the ship is first to call at the island where Sadie is: this, how- 
ever, is rendered impossible by a storm; and poor Sadie, by the inter- 
ception of letters on the part of Susanna and the unpleasant Mr. 
Rowe, believes that René has deserted her, and breaks her heart. 
Eight years after, René—it does not appear whether the time has 
been spent with Susanna or not—re-appears at the Polynesian islet, 
and finds another little Sadie in the same old hut, under the protec- 
tion of the old Polynesian Mitonare, who appears to have been so 
worried with the unpleasant Mr. Rowe, and Bible-talk, and shirt- 
collars, and white neckcloths, and tight-fitting pantaloons, that he 
has relapsed into heathenism, René, who in this short period has 
grown considerably decayed in constitution, becomes extremely 
penitent; takes little Sadie up to her mother’s grave, leaving old 
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@Mitonare in the hut, without saying what his purpose is; falls 
lown on his wife’s grave, and comes to the sudden conclusion that 
the best retribution he can make, is to rush suddenly away, and have 
‘mothing more to do with the whole affair: and the next morning 
it daylight—kein Segel war am ganzen Horizont zu sehen. This 
story, improbable as it is in many parts, has, as we have said, consi- 
“Mierable merits: very careful observation is shown in the treatment of 
detail, combined with much artistic taste. The sketches of the 
Polynesian inhabitants and their customs, of such as are endea- 
vouring to struggle into the comforts and discomforts of civilization, 
ind of such as rebel against them, and of the political and religious 
dissensions at Tahiti, are interesting, and have an air of truth. The 
sjuabbles between the Roman Catholic and Protestant missionaries 
which disgrace the Christian religion in the eyes of the natives, 
we skilfully made use of to give diversity to the plot. The scenery, 
dimate, and vegetation are carefully delineated, and give local cha- 
meter to the story: the descriptions are often pleasing, with a 
light sparkle of poetry; but there is great want of vivacity—and as 
the author is a German, of course we have sentences very frequently 
apage in length. Before quitting Friedrich Gersticker, however, we 
would observe that his book supplies some interesting and impartial 
dbservations on the conduct of the missionaries, who not only commit 
nost fantastic tricks with their little brief authority, and plague these 
primitive people by imprecating God’s anger on all their old dances 
and innocent recreations, on pretence that they are heathenish, but 
think Christianity incomplete without draggle-tailed gowns, stays, 
uly bonnets, stiff coats, and the frightful round hat. They 
force the feet of the poor girls, (who are used to walk barefoot and show 
the feet in their natural proportions), into tight boots. Perhaps all 
this is done with an eye to the encouraging a market for English 
produce. How the amount of physical and intellectual torture which 
these same apostles inflict, must make these poor islanders look back 
with regret on the time when they ate each other in peace and con- 
tentment ! 

After a pretentious four-volume novel with a considerable amount of 
surplusage, it is pleasant to come upon an unpretending little volume 
of sketches and proverbs by “ Edouard Lemoine.”’ The contents of this 
book were originally published in journals and periodicals, and are now 
here first collected. These small sketches, scenes, and proverbs are 
matters in which our neighbours excel, as Alfred de Musset and 
Octave Feuillet testify. We wonder that they are not attempted in 
this country; for although the language does not lend itself to them so 
well as the French,: yet some such carefully-finished small pieces 
would be a most agreeable interchange for the orthodox and tedious 
novel. The volume called “ Le Dessous des Cartes,” is distinguished 
by elegance, point, and conciseness of expression. ao 








10 «*« Le Dessous des Cartes.” Par Edouard Lemoine. Paris: Victor Léon. 1854. 
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The entire history of the production of the Iphigenia of Goethe, is 
contained in a book entitled “ The Three First Preparations of Goethe’s 


Iphigenia.” This is a curious compilation, showing with what laborious 


elaboration, that noble conception of womanhood in whose calif 
presence the mind of the matricide was to find rest, was embodied in 


its present form. The three first attempts were in prose; and thefi 
present tragedy, in verse, is taken from the last copy, without muchi* 


more alteration than was sufficient to change it into verse. He began fF 
to compose it, 1779, and the final touch was given during his journey 
in Italy, in 1783. In Bologna, he saw a picture of St. Agatha, which 
much pleased him by its pure and simple expression of maidenhood. 
He wrote thus in a letter, “I paid much attention to her form, and 
I will recite ‘Iphigenia’ to her in the spirit, and will not allow my 
heroine to say anything which this heavenly one might not.’’ The 
superiority of the last production to his previous labours, was not 
fully appreciated till long after its appearance. 

A volume called “ Firmilian ; or, the Student of Badajoz,” and claim- 
ing to be “a Spasmodic Tragedy,’’? has been published, purporting to be 
by Mr. T. Percy Jones. It is designed to satirize some modern mani- 
festations of a most false and extravagant taste in poetry; and although 
the parody is somewhat long and elaborate, there runs throughout 
such a happy vein of humour, and the harmony of the verse is so full 
and flowing, that the reader’s interest is never allowed to flag. The 
recent poem of “ Balder,” by the author of “The Roman,” is the 
immediate object of the parody ; but remembrances of “ Festus,” “A 
Life Drama,” “ Night and the Soul,’ &c., flash before us as we read 
and laugh, and in that laugh condemn. In holding up the mirror of 
his wit to poets whose fine utterances are spoiled by the wildest 
exaggeration, and whose poems show an utter contempt for all unity 
and consistency, we believe Mr. Jones has done them and their mis- 
guided critics a real and important service. If Byron could believe 
that he and the poets of that day were wandering from the true stan- 
dard, what would be his indignation to read the last effusion of Mr. 
Sydney Yendys? The strange moral, if any there be, in that remark- 
able poem, has furnished the main hint for the “Spasmodic” drama. 
Firmilian, the student, is brooding a tragedy on the subject of Cain’s 
remorse; but before he can aspire 


“To paint the mental spasms of that tortured Cain,” 
he must feel the passions he will have to describe. 


“For who can limn the morning, if his eyes 
Have never look’d upon Aurora’s face ? 
Or who describe the cadence of the sea, 
Whose ears have never opened to the waves, 
Or the shrill winding of the Triton’s horn ? 
What do I know as yet of homicide ?” 





11 «Die drei ailtesten Bearbeitungen, von Goethe's Iphigenia.” Von F. Duntzer. 
Stuttgart und Tiibingen. 1854. Rind 


12 «Firmilian ; or, the Student of Badajoz: a Spasmodic Tragedy.” ByT. Percy 
Jones. Edinburgh : Blackwood. ’ “ 
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s he cannot furnish any satisfactory answer to this question, he 
esolves upon graduating in villany and profligacy; with this end, he 


asses from one ingenious enormity to another, but the fiends of remorse 
lo not assail him, and he looks around him for new experiments. 
We cannot follow out the thread of the drama, or story of his artistic 
preparation; but would just say, that there are spirited portraits of 
many literary celebrities scattered here and there in the volume. 
Among others, it might be expected that the Rev. George Gilfillan, 
ith his cognate style of criticism, and ill-judged laudation of every 
ering son of the Muses, occupies a prominent place. 

We have two small volumes of poems to mention, both considerably 
ibove average merit. The first is a book of “Sonnets on Anglo-Saxon 
History;’!5 the past has been faithfully consulted and interpreted in 
their production; the versification is good, and the languaye pure. 
Much benefit may be gained from perusing these modest, well Hesigned 
frescoes of Anglo-Saxon life. The second is called “ Haymakers’ 
Histories,’’!* and written in terza rima, and if they are by a young 
person, as we suspect, are very promising productions. The poems 


+ Meonsist of stories of Haymakers—the stories themselves are not in 


sufficient relief, and are of too trifling interest ; but the breath of the 
hayfield is in them; the murmur of the hamlet, the ticking of the 
cottage clock, the drip of the farmhouse well, and many a faithful 
miniature of healthy rustic life. These poems are not robust enough 
to be long-lived; but the formation of a sound taste refined by study, 
judgment in the selection of his materials, and honest endeavours to 
see into rustic life, will assist the author in producing pastorals that 
will have a better fate. 

Mr. Hannay, the author of “Singleton Fontenoy,” gives us six 
Lectures on “ Satire and Satirists.”?*° Mr. Hannay is a young author 
of much critical and satirical power, as these Lectures testify. He 
does not attempt to comprise in six Lectures all the poets who have 
incidentally written Satire; but he begins with Horace and Juvenal as 
the ancestors of the great body of European satirists, and includes so 
many of these latter in his survey as have had a distinct influence 
upon English Literature. The Lectures are written in an animated, 
terse, and vigorous style, and convey what they are intended to convey, 
faithful images of the men of whom he treats, with sufficient local 
colouring to give to his sketches the characters of the ages in which 
they lie. The author is a true lover of letters, and has great power in 
discriminating between the different hues of genius of the great men 
with whom he deals, in deducing their true character from a word 
or a phrase, which would escape the notice of a man of less fine 
perception, and in fixing on a firm basis that general vague admiration 
which it is the critie’s business to render well defined and stable. It 





13 “Sonnets on Anglo-Saxon History.” By Ann Hawkshaw. London: John 
Chapman. 1854. 

14 «The Haymakers’ Histories.” Twelve Cantos in Terza Rima. By Ruther. 
London: George Bell. 1854. 

15 <*Satire and Satirists.” By James Hannay. London: Bogue, 1854. 
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is the first attempt we have seen to treat of Latin writers without th 
least trace of pedantry, and make their merits clearly intelligible t 
persons who are no Latinists; the same treatment of other depa 
ments of the classics, would render very profitable service both t 
those who do and those who do not read the dead languages. Ther 
is a slight looseness of expression occasionally in these lectures, which 
might be easily remedied; and we would earnestly recommen 
Mr. Hannay not to allow his enthusiasm for the literary reputation o 
great writers to seduce him into attempting to justify their mo 
delinquencies. 


expectations of amusement; and we have not been en 
disappointed in “Les Anglais chez eux.’ M.Wey, the author, formed 
one of a docile flock of Parisian Excursionists, who were driven ove 
from the banks of the Seine, to study English character and manner 
during a week’s residence in a Hétel Garni in Leicester-square 
‘M. Wey, however, laughs at these superficial people, and does not 
think he can do justice to the subject under six weeks. It must be 
owned, however, that he makes the best use of these six weeks, and 
not only does all the lions, as in duty bound—but sees a great de: 
besides, that most likely none of us have ever seen. He meets, fo 
instance, in the streets of London, a superb open carriage—with rich 
hammer-cloth, coachman in spotless white gloves, &.; and within it, 
reposing on the down cushion, a butcher (the master thereof) withou 
a coat, shirt sleeves tucked up above the elbows, and other symptoms 
of having just returned from the performance of his official duties in 
the slaughter-house. On inquiry, it appears that the luxuriow 
butcher possesses a neat little property of “ four millions.” 

Our author is the man, too, for a rapid induction. He sees in 
St. Margaret’s Churchyard an unceremonious funeral—and ever after 
that, he “smiles at the idea of the religion of the English;” but we 
have no right to accuse him of jumping rather over hastily to his con- 
clusions, for as he has made the discovery that “the English are all 
alike,” one fact is probably as good as a thousand. “A lord—a 
servant—a minister—a ballad-singer—an admiral—a priest or a lover— 
have the same physiognomy—the same language—the same costume, 
and the same deportment. Chacun a lair Anglais et rien de plus.” 
“They live,” it appears, “in the same way, iow at the same hours, 
eat at the same hours of the same dishes,” and nothing saves them 
from dying of “Je spleen” but an occasional run over to France. 

M. Wey, however, admires our horses and our river Thames—ou 
club-houses, our police, and our jeunes misses, and marvels at the want 
of caution on the part of mammas and papas, who, not being, we 
suppose, as well aware as he is of the nevertheless notorious fact of the 
seductive power of Frenchmen over the hearts of Englishwomen— 
suffer their daughters to be escorted by these fascinating persons, 
just as if they thought them not at all dangerous. Apropos to 
this subject, he thinks the character of Englishwomen for modest 
propriety of behaviour has been greatly over-rated; and he draws 
this inference from the observations he made of the deportment of 
certain fair ladies, names unknown, whom he saw on Ascot race-course. 
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It would, however, be “ long to tell” how many wonderful things 
he saw, and what astonishing conclusions he eame to during his brief 
but brilliant transit—though the circumstance of his having gone to 
Greenwich to eat “whitebait” is too remarkable—not to say canni- 


erm balish—-a proceeding to be passed over. We can hardly say of M. 


Wey, when he next doth ride abroad, may we be there to see; for we 
have some doubts whether, if we were there, half such curious facts 
would present themselves to our duller observation, though, who 
knows what might happen if we too enjoyed the honour of an introdue- 
tion to “Sir William P., Esquire,” who, as the tourist takes care to 
@ inform us, has a strict right to this title, although the same is often 
em bestowed as a mere matter of empty courtesy. 

é We regret to state that, after all, the friend of Sir William P., 
am Esquire, was overtaken by what, in a mere Englishman, we might have 
been inclined to call “le spleen. ‘The above-mentioned distinguished 
person had betaken himself to Belgium, other acquaintances had dropt 
am off, and so by the end of the six weeks M. Wey began to pine for his 
am patrie—to consider what a thing it would be if he were some day to 
faint in the streets of this most egotistical London town, and so, “ degouté 
de tout, desinteressé de toutes choses, la pensée vide et le coeur serré 
accablé du fardeau des heures qu'il fallait porter si lentement,” he’ 
shipped himself back to France a sadder, though, we rather think, not 
a wiser man. 

In the absence of Mr. Emerson’s “ English Notes,” which have been 
promised now this long while, we are glad to have a chat about Eng- 
land with Mrs. Stowe. A good book on our country written by any 
visitor of impartial spirit, delicate perception, good judgment, and fine 
taste, who should move freely among all classes, and see society from 
all points of view, would be a contribution both of present utility and 
of permanent historical value. In “ Sunny Memories,” '* however, Mrs. 
Stowe, true to her title, sees all things here cowleur-de-rose. She was 
wafted through the land on such a high wind of adulation, and so over- 
whelmed with aristocratic condescension, that to have found fault with 
a country or its institutions which produced such a charming nobility, 
so capable of appreciating Mrs. Stowe and Uncle Tom, would have been 
ungracious in the extreme. 

There is no disputing the fact that Mrs. Stowe’s book obtained great 
success. In fact, it obtained such success that we doubt, not only 
whether Mrs. Stowe, but whether any other living. writer can equal it 
again. Mr. Thackeray, it is stated, said at the time when “ Unele 
Tom” had such overwhelming popularity as compared with his own 
carefully written and admirable novel, “ Esmond,” “I forgot to put a 
nigger in my novel.” That among its many myriads of readers many 
will read it again, is what we would not affirm, and our doubts time 
alone will solve. It was natural that the authoress of “Unele Tom’s 
Cabin ”’ should wish to visit the parent country after that work had 
gained such sudden and unprecedented popularity. We have in “Sunny 
Memories ”’ the history of the ovations she met with during her stay 





16 Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘Sunny Memories.” London: Low, Son, and Co. 1854. 
ss2 
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in England; her triumphal honours appear to have commenced on her 
landing, and to have been maintained at boiling heat during the whole 
of her ten months’ stay. Grave bishops, dukes and duchesses, lords 
and ladies, the titled and untitled great world all thronged so closely 
round Mrs. Stowe, and blew so much incense into her eyes, that we 
must not expect any very clear insight into English life and society. 
Her narrative, however, is written in an easy, pleasing style, announe- 
ing the practised writer. She takes us over the classic ground of Scott 
and Burns, and shows considerable enthusiasm for both. Her recep- 
tion in Scotland was very warm, even the boys of Edinburgh ran by 
the side of her carriage, crying, “ Hech! that’s her: see the courls!” 

While in Scotland she received a quaint, amusing letter from some 
dry testifying Scotchman, who thought it his duty to warn Mrs. Stowe 
against believing that the flattering outside concealed no defects, part 
of which was in these terms : 

‘* My dear Madam, 
* By the time this gets your length, the fouk o’ Aberdeen will be shewin 
e off as a rare animal, just arrived frae America; the wife that writ Uncle 
‘om’s Cabin. 

“T wad like to see ye myself—but I canna win for want of siller, and a 
I thought ye might be writin a buke about the Scotch when ye get hame 
I hae just sent ye this bit auld key, to Sawney’s Cabin.” 

After stating various grievances, he goes on :— 

“Of 15,000 prisoners examined in Scotland in 1845, 8000 could not write at 
all, and 3000 could not read. 

“ At present there are about 20,000 prisoners in Scotland. In Stonehaven, 
they are fed at about seventeen pounds each annually. The honest poor, 
outside the prison upon the postal roll, are fed at the rate of five farthings 
a day, or two pounds a year. The employment of the prisoners is grinding 
the wind we call it; turning the crank in plain English. I ken brawly you're 
a curious wife, and would like to ken a’ about the Scotch bodies. Weel, they 
are a gay, ignorant, proud, drunken pack; they manage to pay ilka year for 
whiskey one million three hundred and forty-eight thousand pounds. 
But then their piety, their piety: weel, let’s luke at it; bring it up by the nape 
o’ the neck, and turn it round atween our finger and thumb on all sides. 

“Is there one school in all Scotland, where the helpless, hameless poor are 
fed and clothed at the public expense ?—None. 

“Ts there a hame in all Scotand, for the cleanly but sick servant-maid to 
go until health be restored ?—None. 


“ Aweel, be sure and try a cupful of Scottish kail-bruse. Sce and get a sup 
of Scotch lang-kail. 

“ Hand this bit line yont to the Rev. Mr.—— Tell him to score out fat’s 
nae true. 

“God bless you, and sit you safe hame is the prayer of the old Scotch 
Bachelor.” 


She tries hard to be a good American and liberal to English institutions 
at the same time. She visits Warwick Castle, and thinks primogeni- 
ture, after all, has its fair side. Mrs. Stowe appears soon to have found 
herself quite at home in high life, although her tongue was a little stiff 
at first over “My Lady and Your Grace.” She thought a certain 
great Duchess 
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A perfect woman nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, to command.” 


At a luncheon with the same lady, at Stafford House, she almost fan- 
cied herself in a fairy palace, where the cold demons of age and time 
had lost their power! 

She was introduced to the future Marquis of Westminster in his 
long clothes, “who behaved with a gravity becoming his rank 
and expectations.” The Duchess of A. is of a slight and fairy-like 
figure, flaxen hair, and blue eyes. Lady B. somewhat taller, very 
brilliant bloom. Some “renseignements”? will be found on such 
literary lions as are to be seen prowling about in high life. If 
Mrs. Stowe’s visit had been of longer duration, she would doubtless 
have sought the acquaintance of our poets, artists, and thinkers of 
independent mind and station; but, as it was, the illustrious world 
so took her by storm that the former had no chance. The last 
art of the book contains an account of a visit to France, Switzer- 
nd, and Germany, where Mrs. Stowe escaped that tiresome adula- 
tion she met with here. Something of interest is contained, for 
most people, we think, in “Sunny Memories.” Mrs. Stowe is 
evidently a good-hearted, kindly woman, warming equally towards 
English, Scotch, and French, and with few American prejudices. 
We get some insight into her literary tastes ; she adores Shakspeare, 
Bunyan, and Defoe, because of their English originality, (and in this we 
sympathize with her,) but has not much taste for the old English 
poets, (in which we do not sympathize with her.) She thinks Dr. 
Watts’s paraphrase of the 148th Psalm, as a specimen of harmonious 
versification, above everything in the English language. But in his 
hymns, where “the ideas are supplied by his own soul, we have ex- 
amples in which fire, fervour, imagery roll from the soul of the poet, 
in a stream of versification evidently spontaneous—for instance, this 
verse, from the opening of one of his judgment hymns :— 


‘Lo, I behold the scattered shades, 
The dawn of heaven appears ; 
The sweet immortal morning sheds 

Its blushes round the spheres.’ ” 


Seriously, it is time Dr. Watts was put in his place: many a poor 
creature does not now, nor will ever know, what poetry is, because our 
children are drilled into believing Dr. Watts to be a poet; even old 
Samuel Johnson, with all his piety, could not stand him. 

Mrs. Stowe’s criticisms on painting are not valuable; she thinks 
Murillo a “man of mediocre mind,”’ and compares him to Pope. 

We give an observation of Mrs. Stowe’s @ propos of the cheers of 
Exeter Hall. 


“*T do not believe there is in all America more vehemence of democracy, more 
voleanic force of power, than comes out in one of these great gatherings in our 
old fatherland. I saw plainly enough where Concord, Lexington, and Bunker 
Hill came from; and it seems to me there is enough of this element of indig- 
nation at wrong, and resistance to tyranny, to found half-a-dozen m re republics 
as strong as we are.” 
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Yes, even Exeter Hall can make a noise, and the old country is not 
yet used up quite. 

While shutting the book, we would call attention to the anxiety 
Americans, particularly American ladies, always show immediately 
after landing, to make acquaintance with the English trees and flowers. 
We cannot think, without a touch of sadness, that the lily, the ivy, 
the daisy, the blue-bell, the primrose, those concrete poems of our child- 
hood—poems that can be seen, and felt, and handled, and understood 
before a word can be spelt—are mere sounds without meaning to our 
kinsfolk across the great ocean; and yet the names must be familiar 
to these from earliest infancy. 

Mr. P.G. Patmore has published three volumes called “ My Friends 
and Acquaintances: being Memorials, Mind-Portraits, or Personal Recol- 
lections of Deceased Celebrities of the Nineteenth Century, with Selec- 
tions from their Unpublished Letters !’’!7 Although Mr. P. G. Patmore 
has in some quarters called down upon himself severe animad- 
version, we cannot see that he has committed any heinous offence 
that he should be so mercilessly dealt with. The persons with 
whom he deals are deceased —there does not appear to be any 
violation of confidence, and the facts such as they are, seem to be 
genuine, He may think some to be eagles who are merely wrens, 
and may publish a few letters a score of years after his receipt of them, 
which another man would immediately have given to the fire. But 
this does not,so far as we can see, constitute such an offence against 
society, that he is to be placed in the critical pillory, for every man to 
treat him with indignity. The title indeed promises much more than 
the performance would warrant. But if puffing of one’s wares is 
criminal, the English must be a very criminal race. There will be 
found in these volumes a considerable amount of facts and anecdotes 
about several writers, great favourites with the reading world; and 
no knowledge which will tend to the elucidation of their character 
will at any time come amiss. The most interesting pages are those 
which concern Lamb, of whom, as he was the most noble, playful, 
kindly-hearted fellow that mind can conceive, we can never hear too 
much. There are also notices upon Thomas Campbell, R. Plumer Ward, 
Lady Blessington, William Hazlitt. 

Alexandre Dumas continues the second series of his Memoirs!® with 
the same imperturbable composure—with the same wonderful talent 
for turning any stubborn material into lively prose, as the cooks of his 
country have of making the most suspicious articles of food into 
entremets. With what gaillardise he tells the following anecdote :— 
“TI owed Véron at the rupture of our contract 6000 francs. It was 
agreed I should give to Véron 12,000 lines for these 6000 francs. 
Some time after Véron sold the Constitutionnel. For the first journal 
which Véron shall start, he can draw upon me for 12,000 lines at twelve 
days’ sight ; the thirteenth day, I shall honour my signature.” 








17 «My Friends and Acquaintances.” By P.G. Patmore. London: Saunders 
and Otley. 1854. 
18 “Mémoires d’Alexandre Dumas.” Deuxieme Série, Bruxelles. 1854. 
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Had the same strictures which have been passed on “ My Friends and 
Acquaintances” been passed on the “ Memoirs,’’!® by Dr. Louis Véron, 
of Constitutionnel and of Pdéte Regnault notoriety, we should not 
have been surprised: for in them living characters are treated of 
without the slightest delicacy or reticence. Dr. L. Véron, as physi- 
cian, editor of the Revue de Paris, and director of the Opera, and 
editor of the Constitutionnel, has seen various sides of society, and 
been brought into contact with many distinguished persons. His 
“Memoirs,” where they do not offend against good taste, contain 
various anecdotes illustrative of French history and society, told for 
the most part in a nerveless style. They contain frequent digressions 
into history and frivolous statistics, which are completely hetero- 
geneous to the nature of memoirs: the whole form of the work is 
desultory and without plan. If the following anecdote be true, what 
bon-mot of princes can we be sure of ? 

On the evening of the entry of the Comte D’ Artois into Paris, there 
was a réunion in the salon of M. Talleyrand—and he asked, “ Did the 
Prince say anything?’ On the reply being in the negative from 
those persons who accompanied the Prince: “ But he must have said 
something,” observed M. de Talleyrand. “ Beugnot, you who have 
some wit, go into my cabinet and coin a mot for the Comte D’ Artois.” 
M. Beugnot took a light, and went into the cabinet of M. de 
Talleyrand. Twice he came back to the salon with phrases 
which had no success: the third time he came in triumph with 


the mot— 1] n’y a rien de changé en France, il n’y a qu’un Frangais 


de plus.”’ 
D’ Artois. 

Such readers as are fond of reading adventures by flood and field, told 
in a light and humorous way, may pass some time agreeably with 
“Forest Scenes in Norway and Sweden.” ‘The narrator, the Rev. 
Henry Newland, seems of as genial a temperament as a friar of the 
olden time. He appears to be an accomplished and dexterous sports- 
man: he can preach, ride, shoot, row, and fish, and rough it with the 
best of them. The form he has chosen of communicating his adven- 
tures, whether his fellow-voyagers be real or imaginary, gives his 
narrative vivacity— he shows considerable acquaintance with the 
Norwegian people, habits, and institutions, and has not neglected 
the prose Edda and Scandinavian literature. 

We have to notice another volume of the reprint of De Quincey’s 
thoughtful Miscellanies,** in which, however, the language is often 
more than sufficient for the thought. The “Last Days of Kant” will 
always be re-read with pleasure, as a faithful, well-written account of 
the last days of a great and good man. Perhaps some persons might 
think that there was the same reason au fond for the intricacy of the 


It was printed on the morrow as the saying of the Comte 


19 “Mémoires d’un Bourgeois de Paris.” Par le Docteur Véron. Paris: 
Gabriel de Genet. 1854. 

% «* Forest Scenes in Norway and Sweden.” By the Rev. Henry Newland. 
Routledge and Co. London: 1854. 

21 « Miscellanies ; Chiefly Narrative.’ By Thomas de Quincey. Edinburgh: 
James Hogg. 1854. 
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elaborate structure which he invented to supply the place of garters, 
as for the labyrinthine terminology of the “ Kritik der reinen Vernunft.” 

Mr. Bohn continues so unweariedly to work in behalf of that rare 
individual, the indefatigable student, that the latter must be many 
volumes in arrear. We notice the “ Memoirs ofa Cavalier,’ and other 
tales of Defoe, which need no comment from us. 





ART. 
R. RUSKIN, travelling along the pleasant slopes of the Simmenthal, 


reads (in the Times newspaper, of course) an account of the opening 
of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham; is, therefore, “haunted with thoughts 
all day long,’’ and gives us, in the little pamphlet’ before us, the bene- 
fit of those thoughts. Mr. Ruskin’s thoughts, whether communicated 
in books, lectures, or pamphlets, are always worth having, as those of 
a serious man who understands his subject and has it much at heart: 
and if he now and then exaggerates its importance, there are always 
counter-operating influences, more than enough, at work on all sides of 
us to prevent any harm on ¢hat side. Indeed, with the all but univer- 
sal chorus of vulgar self-complacency shouting the Jo Triumphe of the 
“Wonders of the Age’’ from all the housetops, the thoughtful, admon- 
ishing voice of Mr. Ruskin must ever come grateful to our ears. 

The little pamphlet opens with a proper estimate of the popular ad- 
vantages to be hoped from the Great National Museum on the, Nor- 
wood Hills; quickly and justly resents the ignorant boast of calling a 
magnified conservatory “an entirely novel order of architecture,” and 
passes to the melancholy reflection that while this colossal receptacle 
for casts and copies of the art of other nations was being built, “ regard- 
less of expense,” Turner’s paintings, bequeathed to the nation, “ these 
works of our own greatest painter have been left to decay in a dark 
room near Cavendish-square, under the custody of an aged servant.” 
The writer, or, we should rather say, the reflective traveller, fresh 


from Normandy, probably, then enters upon a still sadder train of 
thoughts :— 


“ At the very period when ae is congratulated on the invention of 
ou 


new style of architecture, because fourteen acres of ground have been covered 
with glass, the greatest examples in existence of true and noble Christian ar- 
chitecture wore being resolutely destroyed ; and destroyed by the effects of the 
very interest which was slowly beginning to be excited by them.” 


Well-meant but injudicious restorations do all the mischief: France 
under “ the firm and wise government of the third Napoleon,” is re- 
os her cathedrals of Rheims, Amiens, Rouen, Chartres, and Paris, 

ut with the cheery self-confidence characteristic of our neighbours 
and allies, “4 reproduire avec une exactitude mathématique,”’ mutilates 





1 “The Opening of the Crystal Palace, considered in some of its Relations to the 
Prospects of Art.” By John Ruskin, M.A. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1854. 
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sculptures which, in Mr. Ruskin’s opinion, can be as little reproduced 
by profane modern hands as the group of the Fates among the Elgin 
Marbles; and which must, therefore, end in mere spoilations! The 
quaint old houses of medieval Rouen, too, are to be stripped of their dark 
slates, and “deliberately whitewashed!” and very soon there will be 
nothing left to “travel for, in this Europe of ours :”’ 


“Must this little Europe—this corner of our globe, gilded with the blood of 
old battles, and grey with the temples of old pieties—this narrow piece of the 
world’s pavement, worn down by so many pilgrims’ feet—be utterly swept and 
garnished for the masque of the future. ts America not wide enough for the 
elasticities of our humanity ? Asia not rich enough for its pride ? or among the 
quiet meadow-lands and solitary hills of the old land, is there not yet room 
enough for the spreadings of power, or the indulgences of magnificence, without 
founding all glory upon ruin, and prefacing all progress with obliteration ?” 


But what is to be done? Mr. Ruskin proposes the formation of a 
society for the preservation of ancient monuments; to which society 
there can be no manner of objection, if its proposer will only guard it 
from falling into the hands of the sickliest of modern hypocrisies, 
archeological dilettanteism. 

Pious reverence for the Past, by all means, for what was true and 
venerable in it, for its “ monuments,”’ too, which still speak to us with 
the voice of our fathers, testifying that we are not of yesterday, that 
we have the inestimable possession of a history, that long generations 
of brave men have thought and wrought nobly before us, and that it 
behoves us to continue their work. Reverence, but not idolatry, and 
respect for the spirit in whatsoever embodiment it manifests itself; for 
life belongs to the living, and we are told to let the dead bury their 
dead. 

Herr von Rettberg’ gives us pleasing evidence. that amongst our 
German neighbours, at least, “ancient monuments” are piously thought 
of, and a knowledge of them is studiously cultivated. In another part 
of this Review we have alluded to the causes which make the Germans 
such fond students of their past history ; and this book is another illus- 
tration of what we said then. Herr von Rettberg, the author, modestly 
alls his work but a Guide-book, but it really is a chapter of former 
history ; Biirgerliches Leben, German civic, industrial life during the 
middle ages, illustrated by an historical account of the art-monuments 
of Niirnberg. Till the time of the ruinous Thirty Years’ War, the 
industrial cities of Germany were the admiration of the world. 
Machiavelli, fresh from the splendours of his native Italy, speaks of them 
with astonishment ; pious George Herbert admonishes the English 
gentry of his time to travel there and bring improvements home; “ Demo- 
critus’’ Burton, writing to keep off melancholy, and censuring the 
English for idleness and “ tipling,” says “ Noremberg in Germany is 
sited in a most barren soil, yet a noble imperial city by the sole indus- 
try of artificers and cunning trades; they draw the riches of most 


2 “Niirnberg’s Kunstleben in seinen Denkmalen dargestellt.” Von R. von 
Rettberg. Ein Fihrer fiir Einheimische und Fremde. Stuttgart: Ebner und 
Scubert. 1854. ,; 
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countreys to them : ...their soul, or intellectus agens, was placed in their 
finger ends, and so we may say of Basil, Spire, Cambray, Frankfort, 
&ec.”” No wonder, therefore, that a patriotie German student of art 
should dwell with pleasure upon the “ Artistic Life’’ of Niirnberg; 
and that, besides an intelligent account of all works of art there, and 
beautifully drawn woodeut representations of some of the most interest- 
ing of them, we should get a glimpse of historical Niirnberg itself, with 
its Burg, and round towers, and bridges, oriel-windowed houses, schdne 
Brunnens, and busy merchants and artisans; favoured by Kaisers, 
plagued by Burggrat's (the ancestors of the present Dynasty of Prussia), 
agitated by civic strifes, enlivened by tournaments and high-tides of 
merry artisans, beautified by pious minds, and cunning hands that 
could, at times, manufacture brass candlesticks and chisel immortal 
statues. The intimate connexion between trade and art, in those 
days, is a remarkable feature; the mechanics were artists without 
knowing it: it was honest Peter Fischer who was celebrated for his 
brass candlesticks, and who made also the Sebalds-tomb. Hans Sachs, 
the Meistersiinger, honestly followed his shoemaking trade to the end 
of bis long and honoured life, made shoes and poems with equal con- 
scientiousness, was equally proud of his trade as of his art, never had his 
head turned by “celebrity,”’ and seems, on the whole, to have lived a life 
as dignified as a king’s or patriarch’s. Alas! alas! our “social pro- 
gress’ has not been all gain. 

One of the most interesting, lovable figures in the rich gallery of 
Niirnberg celebrities is, of course, Albrecht Diirer, the Protestant 
painter, as indeed his native city was the first imperial town that de- 
clared for the Reformation. Diirer, as artistic a soul as ever ‘lived, 
evidently did not hold that Art was indissolubly connected with the 
old, with image-worship and theatrical mummeries; from the begin- 
ning he took the deepest interest in the noble fight for truth which 
“that pious man, enlightened by the Holy Ghost, and a follower of the 
true Christian faith,’ as he calls Luther, had undertaken; and the 
spirit of all his productions, as well as the quaint subject of many a 
picture or popular woodcut, was directed to assist the good cause. We 
need only mention his Reformation Ritter, or Protestant Knight, said 
to be a portrait of the brave Franz von Sichingen, and which represents 
a sturdy herculean warrior armed to the teeth, menaced by death 
and the Devil, but riding on calmly and undisturbedly, and looking a 
sufficient match for both, if it should come to close quarters. There is 
a pretty engraving of this in Her von Rettberg’s book, and also one of 
Diirer’s celebrated pictures of the Four Apostles, in which John seems 
to teach Peter to read, and St. Paul, grasping his sword, looks like a 
man who can use it, and will, Diirer’s, like Luther’s, moving genius 
was intense veracity ; truth above all things. He was a faithful copier 
of nature, having more respect for the works of God than the fancies 
of men: but he was gifted with an eye for the inner meaning of nature, 
and looked for something beyond mere material beauty. 

“ Diirer purposely disdained to improve or to ‘idealize,’ as it is called, ar- 
bitrarily, the forms of nature; and we must ascribe this to his own, in other 
things too, grand peculiarity and to a certain sacred reverence for the least in 
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nature, and, we may say, for the Deity. The material effect (die sinnliche Ers- 
cheinung) was never with him, as it was, for instance, with cotemporary Italians, 
the main aim ; and he therefore drew nature, without particular choice, as he 
just happened to find it, and as it was, but with extraordinary delicacy and 
sharpness ; without, however, distorting it, as many of his predecessors, and 
especially his master, had done.” 


Everybody knows the sad story of Diirer’s domestic life, and what 
an ungentle companion his Rechenmeisterinn (account-keeper), as 
he used to call poor thrifty Agnes, was to him; nevertheless, there 
breathes throughout his works a manly appreciation of woman as wife 
and mother. While Raphael painted divine ideal Virgins, not to be 
met with upon earth and not calculated for earthly life, Diirer’s women 
are handsome, healthy, practical German mothers. There is Protes- 
tantism in that too. Herr von Rettberg calls it a characteristically 
German view of the dignity of woman ; and remarks, also, truly enough, 
that 

“No artist was so German as Diirer, no works of art so decidedly express 
the character of German Art, as contrasted with other methods; and no other 
master shows so to us, that moral dignity, rather than material effect, forms the 
essence of German Art; we may add, that this will and must remain so, as long 
as the German people remains—German.” 

We can heartily commend this book to all lovers of sober art- 
literature. 


We intended to direct the attention of such of our readers as are in- 
terested in the Literature of Art to several other works which have 
recently appeared, but we are compelled to reserve all notice of them for 
our next number. 
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